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THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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~ MARTHA B. GERMAN, 
HAND SPECIALIST 


(Treatment of ‘strained or muscle-bound hands, 
ate giving clesticity and expansion.) 


i Fer Pianists, Violinists, etc. 


aegie Halil, N 


Tues. and Fri., Car- 
Address 847 West End oe 


Phone Riverside 8225. 


NTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND |: 
EDUCATIONAL ;AGENCY, 


Church, Concert & 


d Sckoof Positions Secured 


MRS. ‘BABCOCK 
Canwecte Hatt, New York. 


Periges Telephone: 


M. F.. BURT 
Sight-S Singing Ear 
y. Normal apurens 
a fl usic Special coac 
New York Sct 
rae Address Brooklyn 


~ MADAM 


2634 C 


olumbus. 


CHOOL, 


Training, Musical Stenogrs- 
in Public and Private School 
hing for church trials. 


ool, 1202 Carnegie Hall. 


School, 48 Lefferts Place. 


JOSEFA MIDDECKE, 


VOICE CULTURE 


PERFECT 
Only students who 


/ sired The Orleans 


Phone 480 


SAV AC 
or 


SR PAU! 


Sia MAX KNITEL 


B 


ice Cultur 


Studio, 


CHARLES L. 
a CONCI 


Organist Crescent 


PRESSON 


< 3 rEACHI 


VIRGIL GOR 


PIANO 


“4 * West Eighty 
Hi oe a57 Weet 86th Stree 


CELEBR 


Cult 


The Evely 1 Ww Rth St 


% rete 


MARY 


s Mail address: Fifti 


HISSEM DE 


TONE PRODUCTION. 
wis to study corouny o> 
100 West Soth St., New York. 


Schuyler 


i, 


‘E CULTURE 


So, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


TREUMANN, 
ARITONE 
e—Art of —e 


Carnegie Ha 
Ave., New Rochelle, NM. Y. 





GULICK, 
RT ORGANIST. 


Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
J 


Plainfield, N 


New York 


East 27th St, 


IS BALDWIN, 


INTRALTO 


and Lyric Diction. 
5s Carnegie Hall 


MILLER, 
R OF SINGING 
arnegie Hall 


DON, 


INSTRUCTION 
ixtt treet Studios 
t, near Broadway, New York. 
Prospectus on Application. 


PAPPENHEIM, 


ATED PRIMA DONNA. 
1 Its Branches. 
New York City. 


48 Schuyler 


MOSS, 


< 7 SOPRANO 


106 W. goth St 
Managers, Foster & 


ee } LORENCE E. 


SO! 


Recitals and 


“ES eae, instruction, 
os: W yoth St 


MARY T. WI 
SO!l 


Recitals, ( 


Leschetizky Method a1 East 
= Phone, 


ives HATTIE 


Phone, 3552 River. 
David, soo sth Ave, N. Y¥ 


GALE, 

O PIANIST 

Concerts. 

Leachetizky Method 
Telephone, s331 Colwmbus. 


LLIAMSON, 

O PIANIST 

Instruction 
sth St. 


oncerts 


tg02 Lenox 


CLAPPER MORRIS, 


i, ; rZEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 


1730 Broad 
Telephon 


H HENRIETTA 
| Former 


: | PIANOFORT! 


/ Phone 


} JESSAMIN E 


Accompanist 


ly assistant to D W 
INSTRUCTION 


j Cregon Apartr 


way, Cor. ssth St 
e, 4117 Columbus. 


sa W 3 New York 


A. CAMMEYER, 
Mason 
MUSICALES, 


ents W. sath St 
' 


HARRISON-IRVINE, 


864 Carnegie Hall, 
: Y 


5 lnetruction—Ceaching New 


Telephone, 12%0 Columbus 





on HENRIETTA 
: SOPRAN( 


1425 Broadway 


Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave 


TEACHER Ol! 


SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera Howse. 

Phone s967 Trement 





MARY WAGNER GILBERT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Leschetizky Method. Studio, 826 Carnegie Hall. 


LAZAR'S. SAMOILOFF, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, P 
Highly récommended by Chaliapineé, Sammarco, 
Zerola and other famous artists. 
134 Carnegie Hall. 











J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 
West 2sth St.. New York. 

“T can Pw, ntly state pet Mr. Parson Price 
knowledge of the voice, bo male and female 
and his style of singing sinided him to a high 
rank among teacners.”—Manver Garcia, 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MuSIC, 


Special course for teachers and professionals. 
Degrees granted. Thorough course for beginners. 
Dr, E. Eberhard, Pres't, 20 W. orst St., New 
York. (Thirty-fifth year.) 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
’Phone, 8101 Riverside 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF 


ta2 Carnegie Hall 


SINGING 





S1cnok FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 6g East Thirty-fourth Street, 


New York 
Telepheme: 3747 Madison Square 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 


Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian Residence-Studio, 

No. 87 Madison Ave., New York City 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Trinity Church, New York 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity Church, New York 


Ass’t Organist, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City 
"Phone, 2193:) Morningside. 


Mrs. WM. S. NELSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION ano ACCOMPANIST 


1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Mon and Thurs.; 
s8o Main st., East Orange, N . Wed.; 1r4as 
Broadway, New York, Tues. and Fi: rik; 6 Oakwood 
Court, Orange, J 


ENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Formerly Prof. of Vioclin, Leipzig Conservatory. 
Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
Music, N. Y., and Combs Consetvatory, Philadel 
phia. Residence studio, 51s Wash'n Ave., Bklyn 





MARIE 


Votce Cunruri 


CROSS NEWHAUS, 
Rererrorr AnD DicTron 
4x4 Fifth Ave Tel. 6495 Murray Hill 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


810 Carnecire HALL, New York 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Methed.) 


Special preparations of church Soloists. Normal 


course of school musi Vocal Instruction— 
Choral Direction : , 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 Bway 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park, 


"Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP- 
ERTOIRF FOR VOCALISTS 


The Wollaston, a3: West 96th St.. New York. 
(Subway express station.) "Phone, 8833 Riverside 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts. PIANIST. Instruction. 
Conductor choral clubs. 1204 Carnegie Hall. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


- ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St, New York 








CaUSEPPE CAMPANARI,- 
For 12 years leading baritone”tf the Metropolitan 
Opera House,-will take a limited number of pu 

is winter. Applicants tobe seen by ap at. 


ment only 
668 West, End Avenue. near 92d St.. New York 


< 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


’ ART OF SINGING. 


Heathcote Hall, 609 West ah ou St. New Yerk 
Tel. 7814 Mornin 
(Bet. B’way and Rivers’ ie Drive) 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 


Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn. 


133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Send fot circular. 


RUTH L. TRUFANT, 
TONE PRODUCTION 
Pupil of Jean de Reszke, Paris. 
46 W. Bad St Tel. so094 Schuyler 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 





Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Metmop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





VOCAL 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COMPOSER. 


Composer of “Serenade,” “The Raindrop,” “The 
Bird,” “Youth,” “Mother's Cradle Song.” 
Hotel Flanders, 133 W. 47th St. 

"Phene, 3021 Bryant. 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 


Pianists, and the training of teachers. 
46 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, Il. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 
35 East aad Street, near Madison Ave, 
"Phone 2184 Madison Square. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
BARITONE. 


Teacher of Singing Lectures and Recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
ACCOMPANIST. 

With the ‘“‘Musical Courier”: Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 

York. 430 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 eh 3 Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, 


HAWN SCHOOL of the 
SPEECH ARTS (Inc.) 
Henry Gaines Hawn, bres. 


English Diction. Dramatic 
1it4 re Hall, N. ¥. C, 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
609 Carnegie Hall 423 E. r40th St. 


Song Interpretation 
Action, 











AMY GRANT, 

78 West ssth St.. New York. 
READINGS WITH MUSIC. 
“Electra,” “Pelleas and Mélisande,” “Salome,” 
‘Enoch Arden.” “Parsifal,” etc. Instruction. 

Tel. 714 Plaza. 





CARL FIQU E, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-F IQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIOUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Exinor Comstock Music ScHoot, 

A resident and day school. Leschetizky method. 
Piano teachers all! Leochetiaky pupils. Vocal, Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing, Lectures 
en current Operas. Classes Arranged in French 
Classic Dancing. Literature and History of Art. 
Miss Extnor Comstock, rooo Madison Ave., 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 


—Leschetizky Method— ; 
Limited number of resident pupils received. 
38 East Goth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 








ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 


Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. Concert and 
Oratorio. Residence studio, Hotel Calumet. 
one: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th Se 


en ~~ 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to * high r rfection. 
F. MEXRR Director, 








T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
PIANO—HARMONY. 
with Piano Accompanimeats 


tudios, s6th St. & 8th Ave., New Yert 
Tel. soa Col. 


Readin 
Van Dyck 





ORRIN W. BASTEDO, 


BARITONE 
36 Gramercy Park, New York City. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St, New York 


VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBES” 
1186 Madison Ave. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 


DANIEL 1 V ISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ suiecessty: 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagemeams 


and a limited number of pupils. Address 
889 St. Nicholas Ave., N. Phone, 3050 Audubew 
Mondays and Thursdays, ro So. 18th St., Plt, 


JEAN PAUL ano MYRTA FRENCH, 
KURSTEINER. 





Piano, Theory, Composition, Coneert and Oratorio. 
The Belnord, B’way and 86th St. New York. 
Ogontz Scho t Young I adies. 

‘Two Steinway Grands.’ 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 
8 Carnegie Hall 


Bo. 
Summer Address: Care of Direction Artistions é« 
Kursaal d’Ostende, Belgique 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIX 
HISTORY. 


HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Colwm!« 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2994 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestral and "Cello Department, Paul Mergre. 
o14 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


JESSIE DAV IS, 
PIANIST. 


ts—Recitals— Lessons. 


Concer 
Studio: s03 Huntington Chambers, Boson 





EDYTHE SNOW HUNTINGTON 

Pianist. Teacher of Pianoforte Leschetizky 
method. For beokiet and terms and to e 
lesson hours, address 47 Church St.. Montclair; 
"Phone 824-] Morning hours may “be engaged 
for adults. Other studios—jzo3 Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y., Phone 1350 Columbus; 332 E. Front St, 
Plainfield, N "Phone so1-R Plainfield. 





MILTONELLA reuctngatearns a 
PIANIST. 
Management, Antonia Sawyer, 
ngas B'way. N. Y. City. 
t42 Carnegie Hall, New a 





7 
HERBERT WILBER GREF.NE 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


zor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aaarup Greene, Pianis 





CARLOS N. SANCHEZ, 


TEACHER OF SINGIN i. 
Studio, 2 West 16th St. New York 





—IEO ee 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








; MIDDLETON 


R 4073 Kenmore nee : Chicago, iil, 


WINIFRED F. PERRY 


& Wallace 
$523 Center tS, Bidg., 





S OPRANO 
Le EWE 5° RANO 
| cations to 


LLER =x. om 
DALLMEYER RUSSELL'= 


PIANIST 
329 South Graham St., Pittsburgh, 


GIULIA ALLAN 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
OPERA AND CONCERT 
Address : 200 WEST 80th STREET, NEW YORK 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


Pianist 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Residence, Hetel Grenoble,  Stedie, Carsegie Hall, Rew York 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


sou bse 
Pine Arts Balldiag _- 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Mesegemeat 
407 Ploree Bullding 


MARIE ; PARCELLO|" 


Teacher of a ge oan Hell, New York 


MAUD MORGAN 


Jina Rcr-Penin 


Representative of ELEANOR McLELLAN 
STUOG, 335 Blanchard Hell —. 


GRISWOLD 


SOPRANO 





























41 East 574 St.. 
"Phone, Plaza 
Rasa tr a SAWYER 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


== Hs 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
bon Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


D Psa wa em 
TUDIO: n - 








Addressee i East 150th 








carver WILLIAMS Bass 


ot SAM’L BB ree 
Auéiterion hetates 


* SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 5132 Keamere Avenue - 





Chicage, I 





s JAWN= c=? 





jones DOW NING fics 


Saiemeanne Peaturing Vocal Artists cf Note 
Music Art Shop, 098 Fine Arts Buliding, Chicags. ili. @ 


BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New Yerk Passe, 6782 Plaxe 





JOHN 8. MILLER Teno 


624 Michiges Aveage, Chicage, If. 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 





LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRAL OP BERLIN 
BOTEL ENDICOTT, Stet Yim and COLOMBUS AVE., HEW TORK 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
z 718 Kimbell Hall 











Louise St. John W WESTERVELT 


Concerta Ornterion Recitals. 
s09 Wabash Avenue, 


uae | THE STERNBERG 
ss aE IRS 





Fuller ag 7 


KATHERINE ALLAN TIVELY 


PIANIST 
Tel., Orexe! 7815 826 East 45th St.. Chicage 


VOLNEY L. MILLS 








TENOR 
Grand Forks - - N.D. 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN |— 
PIANIST 


1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT 
Sensi ond Setneste Oa Chured, Conductor 
Mendelssehs Glee Cied. 412 AVERUE, BEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Address: ase ceaeeaies ~~ Chicage, 18 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 











ONDRICEK STUDIO 
Piano, Violin, Harmony 
KAREL LEITWER, rianis: a0¢ sccompenis: 


163 Bast 724 Street, New Vork. Phone, Leones 448) 
PIANISTE 


ELSIE DE VOE Fexszs 


Address: a ne PARK 


rnone: ' Poeun ea64 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 


Sobeist Plymouth Charch, Breeklys 
Mesagem cet: WALTER 5. ANDERSON, 6 West 3808 $t., ew Tors 
‘Phone, 849 Murray Hill 





Formerly of Boston 


I T 4000 Delmar Boulevard 
St. Louis, Me. 





EUGENE BERNSTEIN .2&Fi.. 


PIANIST and COACH 


Russian Trio 





ELSA MARSHAL 


SOPRANO 
Coneerts, Grateries, Recitals 
2317 Grandview Ave.,Ciecineati, Obie 





Mine. CIAPARELLI-VIAFUR 


SOPRANO 
Late Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Girection, Mare Lagos, 434 Fifth Ave. few York 


Private Address, 21 West 16th 81, 





—"! ae otal pom 
vestun aon a DAVID 
EF OWA 500 Pifth Ave.,New York 
Telephoes, 2623 Bryant 





‘KITCHEL 


TENOR 








MARX E. OBERNDORFE 


PIAMST, ACCOMPARIST, COACH 
Pine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


"fee wh ase Stee feos 





WONDERFUL 
RESULTS 
SECURED 






VIRGIL 


Address: Soo: VInatL PIANO ScHoor 
Are. A..M. VIRGIL. Director, 42 West 76th Sireet. 


Send for 








ALTA MILLER Mezo-Soprm 


Concerts, Recitals, Teaching 
1707 HINMAN AVE., EVANSTON, CHICAGO 
Telephone. Evanston 318 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEEL Pais 


4718 Lake Avenue, Chicago, 8 


cova’ CASTELLANO 


Meestro di Canto 
(MPOBTAZIONE, REPERTORIO, PERFEZIONAMENTO 
VIA VINCENZO MONTI 49, MILANO 


FRANK WALLER 


COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
On Tour with Miss Lillian Russell 


THE BEETHOVEN TRIO || 


G, JENBETTE Loupon orte ¢, speuasees Caat ~~ poaaaa 
For Bate Address, &. J. sie i £20 Fine Arte Buildiog 


E & KLIBANSKY 


BARITONE 
y Concerts and Recitals 
tastrnction fer Soore sot Concert 











= FOSTER & DAVID S00 Fifth Avenue 


LEON RIGE Tenor 


ORATORIO - RECITAL 


The Belnord, _Brondway and 86th Street, 
ow 
Engagements may be — thrown any musical 


Personal Representative | DIXIE HINES, 


8 ‘FRIEDBERG 


xclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon- 
AS a Berlin, Mer distinguishe ed artists 
142s Bway. "Phone. 1274 Bryant. 


JORGE C. BENITEZ\c 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING. 

“Benitez I consider eminently suited to impart 
the art of singing in all its branches. Students 
who ey. work with him will find great bene- 
fit there "——Emittio pe Gocorza. 


165 West 71 st Street ‘Phone, 6621 Colombes 











N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Planist and Teacher and Coach 
9° Buclid Avenue - Brooks a, N, ¥. 
and 56 Bast 34th Street, w York 


soars ANODLE 


STUDIO OF MUSIC 
1823 Chestaut Street «+ Philedelp bia, Pa. 


Composer 
Violinist 
7. w. Aisy ag 


CONCERT PIANET 


o else == 


SIBYL SAMMIS-MacDERMID 


DRAMATIC ceca al 
Pine Art Bidg., 5219 Hibbard Ave.. 


ARTHUR D DUNHAM 


CONCERT SRcANtstT 
Address, SIGAI TEMPLE, lediene Avenue Cebecge, lit. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TBACHER IN POUR LANGUAGES 
Plerence. Vie del Conti 7, P 2 de 


ARONOLD 


§ CE£LLIST 
A‘ Leading Managers or 
Persona! Address: 

















1188 Lexiogten Avenue 
Phone, 1970 Lene: 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


lacerp, Nov., 1907 ‘ 
BEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
— ANGELES, CAL. 


¢¢ SALMON 


A 4 Piano Instruction 
HE ure Recitats 
Studio: 8.4C hang Y 
udio: 4 Carnegie ew York 
Tel, 1356 Columbus 
(Boston, Huntington Chambers, Tuesdays) 


GB oRicascr 


864 Carnegie Hall, New York 
1710 Chesteut St. . Philedeiphia 


Exclusive Management of Marc Lagen 

















‘ HASSLER-FOX 


"Phone, Gramercy 4357 


Residence 1 128 Fisher Ave., White Piaies, 8.1. ‘Phones, 664 





wt MURPH 


IN © Ft 


METROPOLITAN OPBRA a 


5 W. 36th St., New York oA 





VIGTOR HARRIS “===” 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER. <= 


lahoma City. Okiahom 





GWILYM MILES ===: 


A Few Advanced Puplis Accepted 








Mex HUSTON 


SOPRANO 





New York | 13 East 38th [Street 


New York 






































It is better to buy a 
Conover Piano and be 
SURE of having sat- 
isfaction than to take 
the chance on an 
untried instrument. 


Choose quality always. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 


[fucago 


























| | The H. P.NELSON 
: PIANO 

es The Highest Quality 

. for the Money 

; : The H.P.Nelson Company 
STERLING Pianos 


Dy High Standard of Constraction 
rie DERBY, CONN. 


| GVERETT sat eae 


of the World 
oe THE — "ceil COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ie Owners ot 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 




















CINCINNAFE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
PE Miss Clara | 





trains and educates after the best methods of 

» Conservatories. The fa pum. 

bers some of the lea Mosictane and Artists of today. 

Blecution UsICc Languages 

Socnten ideal with ryapect te home comfort and luxurt- 

surround and most completely 
coutopes baildings oloied to music in America. 

and resident students may enter at any time. [lus 

trated Oa FRBE. 


ISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINRATI, OH10 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball! Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 































ite : Piano—John J. Hattstacdt, Victor Garwood, Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Pf Allen Spencer, Henict Levy, Silvio Scionti Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
, Singing—Kearleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, David Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
D. Duggan, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John Dramatic Art—Maud A. Miner. 
a T. Read JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 
* Bias —Withelm Midde Catalogue mailed free. 





} KRANICH & BAGH 


reoovce PIANOS 


- OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
ae 233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK 





. ieee FLORIO = 


Orand Opera Tenor Dramatic (““‘Scala’’ Milan) 
MAESTRO OF THE ‘VOCE POSTATA” | ‘Sat OAM Ss a, the 
vet practachng ae we ieee 
ou “yo *. . fo —. aghak mS Se Mmaltions 
wt Sait hae 


Boprang, Opera i a apie ; & on CoubMONTE, Ceneaet Baritone; 0. 





Studios: 104 West Stic Bopetan tag ey ce s: PLOPIEL,” "Phone, 7662 Schuyler. 


- VIOLINIST 
and Instruction 
Studio at New York Institute of Music, S6O West End Avenue, New York 
‘{WINDOLPH::** eat 
ROWN CON, 
r CERT DIRECTION, 42 W. 30th St- 


THE OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 


“The Best Known Woman’s Quartet ta Worla” 
Exclusive Management: FOSTER & DAVID, - . + 6800 Piftth Avenue, New York 


= SOPRANO 
T 2 i* Groadway, NewYork 
H : _Tohephone, 4570 Scheyier — 
‘VIRGI Virgil Schoo! of Music 
4 


THE MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Vocal Dept. 


Pall Term Begins Octeber 9th 
Madame Jaeger, i by Leg at Falck (assistant director and coach of Moteresiioe Opera), and 





























Beroliment, - October 7th 
SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 
or LanguagesSi Singing, Theory, History and Literature of Diction, ete 
nctable tecuky £ - “ 06 CLINTON ST. BROOKLYN. N'Y. 
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BERLIN 


JENAER St., 21, } 
Bertin, W., December 2, 1911 

Godowsky, Labia and Naval are three artists, each of 
whom enjoys a popularity in Berlin capable of filling any 
of the ordinary halls; and in combination, as they appeared 
at the second Elite concert, they succeeded in filling the 
large hall of the Philharmonie to overflowing. Maria 
Labia, formerly of the Comic Opera, and Franz Naval, 
of the Royal Opera, are still both great favorites, but the 
unprejudiced listener could not fail to observe that they 
are both on the decline. Naval, in particular, has lost to 
a deplorable degree within the past few years. His lower 
register is almost entirely gone, while the middle register 
is so weak that he is forced to use it almost wholly mezza 
voce. His top notes are still good; but with his dimin- 
ished vocal powers it was impossible for him to produce 
the dramatic effect that alone makes the well worn “Erl 
King” enjoyable 
Schumann, Grieg and Loewe 


His singing of this and of numbers by 
like His 
consummate art and his refined interpretation, however, 


was dead wood 
are still in evidence. Labia made a very bad beginning 
with the “Traviata” aria, “Adio but she re 
deemed herself later in three short numbers by Sgambati 
de- 


del passato,” 
Unfortunately, from her voice, too, Father Time is 
manding his tribute, but her strong dramatic instinct and 
her fiery temperament made large amends. She 
peatedly encored. It remained for Leopold Godowsky to 


was re- 


save the situation and give us with his wonderful piano 
art that was offered during 
flat minor 
minor study and “Campanella” were 


playing the only really great 
the evening. His 
sonata and Liszt’s F 
magnificent. They made on 
ings of the evening. 


renditions of Chopin’s B 


forget the vocal shortcom- 
Godowsky seems to be less dependent 
upon moods than any of the other great pianists, for al- 
though even he naturally varies in the standards of his 
performances, yet one can always reckon on hearing some- 
thing in the way of piano playing and interpretation that 
is really great. 
performances. 


His success was commensurate with his 


nner 

Oskar Fried, who has long since won his spurs as a con- 

ductor of pronounced individuality and unusual tempera 
ment, has materially increased his prestige by a truly re- 
markable performance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 
This performance unquestionably was the biggest thing 
that Fried has yet done in Berlin. The young “Feuer. 
geist” recently received an ova 
where he 
that 

Sir 

Rich- 


suc 


Manchester, 
the 
became so famous 
Charles Halle 
ter. As the 
Fried 
thirty 
formances in England next sea- 
His reading 
of the ninth symphony, referred 
to above, occurred at the Phil 
harmonie evening, 
and the Phil- 
and Neuer 

with the 
movements that 
Here some 


tion in 

conducted orchestra 
under 

Hans 


his 


and 
result of 


cess, has been invited to 


conduct orchestral per- 


eon memorable 


on Monday 


given with 


Orchestra 


was 
harmonic 
Chorverein It was 
instrumental 
Fried gave his best 
very interesting individual traits 
were reve.led; for instance, the 
took the trio 

considerably 


young conductor 
of the = scherzo 
slower than other 
do, his grounds for this innova- 
tion being on the sup- 
posed mistake in the metronom- 
ical indication. Fried takes the 
view also held by others, that 
the whole note should be a half 


conductors 


based 


note and that the stem of the 

half note was obliterated by 

mistake in the printing of the INTERESTING GROUP OF 
work. This would, of course 

make the tempo of the trio as Jirst row, sitting, from left to right 
slow again as it is generally junior, August Goellerich, 
taken The climax of the 

performance was the adagio; lofty in conception 


and impassioned in delivery, it made a deep and lasting 
impression. The choir, although not up to the high 
standard set by Siegfried Ochs’ Philharmonic Chorus, was 
on the whole excellent, the intonation being exceptionally 
good, There is yet room for improvement in precision 
and dynamics, however. The soloists of the quartet were 
A. Skilponez, soprano; Olga de la Bruyere, contralto; 
Rudolph Berger, tenor, and Johannes Messchaert, bass 
The voices of the four singers blended admirably, and their 


Second row, standing, from left to right: Elsa Voigt, Stefan Thoman, 


work was highly satisfactory. The first half of the pro- 
gram was given up to Schumann's overture to “Manfred” 
and Bach’s “Kreuztag” cantata. The solo was sung by 
Johannes Messchaert, and this is a part in which he ex- 
Although his voice is from year to year losing in 
power and resonance, his perfect art is always a thing of 


cels. 





A SNAPSHOT OF GODOWSKY 


joy. This was the most orchestra concert of 


the week, and the Philharmonie was entirely sold out 


To what extent public attendance is influenced by pro- 


important 


grams, even in the case of the greatest celebrities, was 





LISZT PUPILS BUDAPEST 
CENTENARY CELEBRATION 


Madame Goellerich, Sefie Menter, 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT 


DURING 


Martin Krause 


jernhard Stavenhagen, Bertha Tyas, Anne Grosscurth 
illustrated by the fourth and fifth Liszt recitals by Busoni 
At the fourth fully one half of the program consisted of 
the third part of the “Années de pélerinage,” containing 
seyen numbers with which the concert going public is not 
at all familiar and which, it must be confessed, are not 
grateful or interesting to the average music lover, although 
full of deep interest to pianists. At this recital, Beethoven 
Hall was only about two thirds full, At the fifth recital, 
one week later or last Tuesday evening, not only was the 
same hall sold out to the last seat, but every available part 


Count Geza Zichy, Vera Timavoff 
i Richard 
Rerthald Kell 


5 


This time 


e 


of the stage was utilized for seating purposes. 
the program contained three Hungarian rhapsodies, 
“Héroide elegiaque” and the twelfth and thirteenth rhap 


sodies; three Schubert transcriptions, to wit, the “Er! 
King,” “Forelle” and the Hungarian march; further, the 
variations on “Weinen, Klagen,” from the “Crucifixus” 


that work which has 
interpreter— 


of Bach’s B minor mass, and finally 
come to be the sheet anchor of 
the B hear this sonata as played by 
Busoni is to the greatest im- 
pressions of piano interpretations of our times. But while 
Busoni’s playing, as a matter of course, is profound in a 
profound work, he knows how to invest the transcriptions 


every Liszt 


minor sonata To 


have and retain one of 


of the popular Schubert songs with a beauty magical in its 
effect. And what shall we say of his playing of the 
sodies? What what what 
finish and what force of accentuation! 


rhap 


power, sonority marvelous 


Busoni plays these 


rhapsodies with a spontaneity and abandon that give the 
impression of their being improvisations, and that, it is 
said, is just the effect that Liszt intended that they should 
make. These six Busoni-Liszt recitals will loom up a 
thing apart in the history of piano playing 
nRe 

A couple of practically unknown violin concertos were 
heard during the week Alfred Wittenberg played with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra under the leadership of 


concerto in D minor by 
thirty 


written, so 


Joseph Frischen, of Hanover, a 


Philipp Ruefer, which was composed some years 


ago. It might as well never have been far as 


most violinists are concerned, for probably not one player 


in a hundred ever heard of it. It is pleasing music; it 


easily; it is melodious; it 


for 


flows gives the soloist oppor 


tunity some effective cantabile playing; it is wholly 


untouched by the spirit of cacophony and massive orches 


tral effects, which mar most modern productions for the 


violin; and were it not for the trivial finale, it might have 


justifying its resurrection 
The adagi 


Wittenberg gave a very acceptable performance of the old 


some hopes of surviving and 


This movement, however, kills it is charming 


novelty, and Frischen led the orchestra through this, as 
well as through the Beethoven concerto and the Lalo 
“Spanish” symphony, with the hand of a master 


nue 
Two days previously, Edith von Voigtlinder 
the Bliithner Orchestra under Edmund von Strauss, played 


assisted by 


a concerto for violin in C major by one Carl Bleyle. The 
key of C maior is an unpractical one for violin Spohr 
employed it for his first concerto; but in his remaining 


fifteen creations for the violin in that form he studiously 
eschewed it. It is a hard sounding key, and is one of the 
most difficult on the violin. Bleyle’s music makes the im 
pression of having been written 
by the 


sweat of his brow 


real 
inspirati i wholly lacking 
and the work offers so little 


compensate the performer fi 


the difficulties that I wonder at 
any one’s playing it. In a Reger 
sonata for olin alone and 
the Brahm concerto Fri 
Voigtlander had pportunity t 
reveal her musical and instr 
mental powers She | 
since been recownized in Berlin 
and all er Germany in 
throughout the greater part 
hurope is one f the leadin 
violinists of the fa‘r sex 
pertormer of uncommor i 
She has a sympatheti person 
lity, which is greatly enhanced 
by her modest bearing upon th 
st ge. Her techni really of 
virtuoso character, her ton 
pure, sweet and voluminous, and 
the charm and simplicity of her 
style make a strong ppear 
® 
Among the America wi 
appeared here in a concert di 
ing the week, I | (,ruenberg 
of New York, deserves specia 
THE RECENT LISZ? mention. This Busoni discipl 
has caught something of thé 
Edmund Mihalo spirit that illumines his ma 
Burmeister, Count Z 
rmann ter’s interpretations nd his 
playing is of a kind te mmand 
serious consideration. He gave a recital at the New Har 
monium Hall, playing Busoni’s arrangement of the Bach 
chaconne; Cesar Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue; the 
four Chopin ballads, and “Gnomenreigen’’ and the “Me 


phisto” waltz by Liszt—a program well suited to display 
the versatility of the concert giver, both as 
as a virtuoso. His technical proficiency is 
enabled him to cope with difficulties 
presented; he plays with great case and sureness. A 


notable feature of his playing is the massive effect pro. 


a musician and 
of an order thar 


successfully the 








1 chords, as evinced in the chaconne. The audi- 
was really much too small for his powerful tones. 
In contrast to this, however, he revealed great delicacy and 


xecution in “Gnomenreigen,” while the “Me- 
waltz was given with breadth and virility. 
are 
Harmonium Hall, which seats only about 200 
ming gradually into use with the younger 
A Liszt evening was given here by Wladimir von 
a young Russian pianist, who, although he is not 
mer her proportions, is capable, however, of 
teners real enjoyment in the smaller and 
compositions of Liszt. His touch is plastic, 
nd i und his technic is clean and re- 
One of his numbers was the rarely heard 
which Liszt composed in memory of three 
rian friends who lost their lives in the Revo- 
849 
mane 


hamber music playing was heard at Bech- 

H yy the Berliner Trio, of which the members 
Gersterkamp, formerly second concertmaster of 
Philharmonic Orchestra, now acting as first in the 

I rg Philharmon« Fritz Lindemann, piano, and 


Bever-Hane, cello. The three artists played the 

sraht B major trio with temperamental sweep and 
beauty of tone. They played the new edition, 

was introduced by Rosé and Buxbaum, of Vienna, 
Brahms himself at the piano, shortly before the com- 
Trios by Haydn and Schubert comprised 

the program of the Berliner Trio, which is 


xcellent organization 


mee 
on P irt, the famous German actor, recited 
Enoch Arden” before a large audience at 
‘ fall Sunday Possart had the assistance 


hter-in-law, Cornelia Rider Possart, the well 
uni pianist, who played from memory the 
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music which Richard Strauss has written to this immortal 
poem. The deep bond of sympathy between the speaker 
and the pianist was manifest. “Enoch Arden,” as pre- 
sented by these two artists with Strauss’ music, is a unity 

-a rare illustration of how beautiful music, admirably 
performed, enhances the spoken word. The Possarts have 
been heard in “Enoch Arden” in nearly all of the principal 
cities of Germany, and everywhere they have met with the 
same unqualified success. 


nur 


Young Poland had her innings at the Philharmonie on 
Friday. Gregor Fittelberg, a conductor from Warsaw, 
who has on previous occasions demonstrated unusual 
capacity as an orchestra leader, introduced by means of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra a symphony in B flat major 
by his countryman, Karl Szymanowski. There is a good 
deal of the revolutionist in this young Polish composer. 
While he has ideas in abundance and no small degree of 
technical proficiency, he is at present, it would seem, un- 
dergoing a period of fermentation. His enormous contra- 
puntal problems are not without interest; but the work as 
a whole presents too much chaff and too little wheat. 
Neither the contents nor the workmanship justify the big 
form and the technical difficulties imposed upon the or- 
chestra. In a sonata for piano, which followed, Szy- 
manowski reveals a much clearer vision and a_ better 
understanding of the composer’s mission. This work is 
full of meat; it is well constructed; it is interesting and 
grateful to the performer. It was beautifully played by 
Arthur Rubinstein, who is also a Pole. Fittelberg led the 
orchestra with a masterly hand through the very difficult 
score of the symphony. 


nne 


A novelty of a very different character was a new piano 
quintet, opus 118, by Philipp Scharwenka, which was in- 
troduced at Harmonium Hall by Marix Loevensohn and 
associates. Designed and carried out with a master hand 
in point of architecture, melodious and grateful, euphon- 
ious, full of interest and charm, romantic and imbued 
with a spirit of youthful freshness, this new quintet is 
one of the best chamber music novelties offered here in 
recent years. The adagio is replete with poetry and senti- 
ment, and the sprightly finale is wonderfully refreshing. 
Polyphonically, the quintet is very interesting, and the 
treatment of the five instruments is individual and yet re- 
markably harmonious in point of ensemble effects. The 


work was beautifully performed and met with a rousing 
reception. - 
nRne 

Ludwig Pietsch, the famous art critic of the Vossische 
Zeitung and Nestor of the Berlin journalists, died sudden- 
ly here at his home on Sunday morning. Pietsch was 
eighty-seven years old, and he was a writer on the 
Vossische Zeitung for fully sixty years—an extraordinary 
record. Who can ever forget the charming evenings 
spent at Pietsch’s house on December 25 of each year? 
For Christmas Day marked the great journalist’s birth- 
day, and on that evening for more than thirty years past 
there assembled regularly at his hospitable home the lead- 
ing musical and literary lights of the city. For thirty- 
three consecutive years Heinrich Griinfeld, the cellist, 
played there Pietsch’s favorite compositions; the old man 
always demanded the same pieces, year in and year out. 
Other artists of note frequently assisted at these impro- 
vised musicales. Pietsch was one of the most striking and 
interesting personalities in Berlin. He seemed a veritable 
part of the town itself, for he had grown up with it, hav- 
ing come here as a mere youth. Pietsch’s essays on the 
development of Berlin, socially and artistically, are of 
great interest and historical value. He was also frequently 
sent abroad to chronicle memorable events. He was 
present at the opening of the Suez Canal, and he was at 
the front with special privileges for the Vossische Zeitung 
during the entire Franco-Prussian War. Here in Berlin, 
for the past four decades, he was a prominent figure in all 
great social and artistic events. Of striking appearance, 
with his snow white hair and beard, he possessed an ex- 
traordinary vitality. I have seen him participate in social 
festivities with all the vim of a youth of twenty until 
three o’clock in the morning; then he would go home and 


sleep for three hours, and at six o’clock he would be up 


again at his desk, as fresh as if he had just returned from 
a summer vacation. He retained this mode of living up to 
the last, and was a striking illustration of mental elasticity 
and physical vitality. The funeral services held at his 
home on Wednesday afternoon were very impressive. 
They were opened with a performance of Handel’s 
“Largo,” the deceased’s favorite composition, by his old 
friend, Heinrich Griinfeld, whose cello on this occasion 
was heard for the last time in the dear old home in the 
Landgrafen Strasse. Then Paul Meyerheim, the famous 
painter, who had been a personal friend of Pietsch from 
boyhood, spoke with pathetic eloquence on the dead man’s 
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life and works. Professor Meyerheim himself now is 
eighty-five years old. A large number of notabilities ot 
the city attended the services. The Emperor sent a mag- 
nificent wreath; the city itself was represented by Burger- 
meister Dr. Reicke, and many prominent theater directors 
and artists were seen among the crowds that thronged the 
house. The body was sent to Leipsic for cremation on 
Thursday. 
nar 

The first public performance of Hugo Kaun’s 126th 
Psalm for solo, quartet and orchestra, recently occurred 
at Posen. The novelty was sung by the Bach Verein of 
that city. It scored a big success, and the composer, who 
was present, received an ovation. The Posener Zeitung 
writes: “Kaun is justly called an heir to the spirit of 
brahms.” 

RRR, 

Leila Hélterhoff’s lectures on the Wagnerian music 
dramas, delivered at the American Church for charitable 
purposes, have met with well deserved recognition. The 
Vossische Zeitung of recent date speaks of the success 
of the undertaking with great warmtth, and comments on 
the charming manner in which Miss Hdlterhoff gave brief 
narratives of the plots and illustrations of the leading 
musical features of the scores. The lectures have been 
very well attended, so that the financial success is also 
satisfactory. 

se 

Carl Flesch’s London entree on November 15 proved to 
be a great triumph for the famous violinist. The Morning 
Post writes: “Flesch stands before us as one of the 
greatest violinists of the day. His playing represents the 
very rare combination of artistic truth and technical per- 
fection. 
range of his instrument and invariably pure, no matter 


His tone is of impelling beauty throughout the 
what spirit he infuses into his playing.” Flesch introduced 
himself to London with the Beethoven and Brahms con 
certos. 
RRR 
Berlin’s new Opera, called the Kurfirsten Oper, situated 
in the western part of the city near the Zoological Garden, 
will be formally opened the coming Friday, December 8, 
with a performance of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” 
nner 
Dr. Neitzel’s sister, Helene Boltz-Neitzel, who estab- 
lished herself in Berlin as a singer-teacher a few years 
ago, is meeting with flattering success. Among her pupils 
are Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Skaaden, of Minneapolis, who 
are putting the finishing touches on their vocal education 
under her direction this winter. Mrs. Skaaden, whom I 
recently heard, possesses a pleasing contralto voice and a 
sympathetic and refined delivery. 
nner 
The Berlin Royal Opera has just signed a three years’ 
engagement with Marianne Alferman, who is to take the 
place of Frieda Hempel. Fri. Alferman made three trial 
appearances in “Rigoletto,” the “Huguenots” and “Tra 
viata,” scoring in each opera such a pronounced success 
that the management of the institution at once decided 
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upon her engagement. Fri. Alferman formerly studied 
with the late G. B. Lamperti, and since his death she has 
been working here with Vittorino Moratti, who was Lam- 
peruus assistant 
; zn uaR 
Richard Burmeister will give a Liszt concert at Bee- 
thoven Hall this evening, when he will play the A major 
concerto and the concerto “Pathetique” ior two pianos, in 
the concert giver’s arrangement for one piano and or- 
chestra. As Burmeister was one of the veritable Liszt 
pupils, his concert will be of interest. He will also be 
heard in several piano soli by his master. 
a 
Madame Gura-Hummei, tne wife of Hermann Gura, 
who is well known in Berlin, both as singer and as opera 
director, has been singing at the Covent Garden Opera im 
London with marked success. The last issue of the Lon- 
don Graphic and Illustrated News published her picture 
in the role of the Goose Girl in Humperdinck’s “Konigs 
kinder,” which was recently introduced at the British 
capital. 
RRR 
Joseph Lhevinne has just returned from a successful 
tour oi Russia. He appeared in fourteen cities of his 
native country. The distinguished pianist will be heard 
here in recital next Tuesday evening 
RRR 
[hose two pianiststic ttans, Godowsky and Rosenthal, 
will also give recitals the coming week. 
nner 
On page 5 there is a photograph showing an interesting 
group of Liszt pupils taken during the recent Budapest 
Festival. It is a pity that such famous Liszt disciples as 
Sauer, d’Albert, Rosenthal and Friedheim, who partici- 
pated in the festival, are not on this group; but for various 
reasons it was found impracticable to get them all to 
gether. Several of the persons on this group are not 
known to the music world at large; but each and every 
one of them, except Graf Geza-Zichy, Jr., was a pupil of 
ArtHuur M 


the master ABELL. 


MUSIC IN WINNIPEG. 


Winnipec, Canada, November 30, 191! 





Winnipeg cannot complain of a dearth of good music 
this season, judging by the imposing array Of artsts 
already booked to appear in the immediate future Nor 
dica, Kubelik and Mark Hambourg have visited this city 
during the present month, and De Pachmann will make 
his initial bow to a Western Canadian audience on De- 
cember 26 

RRR 

Nordica was in splendid voice and gave an interesting 
and varied program, including an aria from “Madama 
Butterfly” and “The Erlking.” The latter selection was 
magnificently sung. Romayne Simmons assisted at the 
piano and received quite an ovation for his brilliant accom 
paniments 

nner 

Mark Hambourg, pianist, played before a splendid audi 
ence, in Central Church 

nRne 

Kubelik, the great Bohemian violinist, played to nearly 
two thousand people in Central Church. He was assisted 


fore long. 
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by Eva Mylott, the well known Australian contralto, and 
Ludwig Schwab, accompanist. Kubelik performed Vieux- 
temps’ concerto in D, selections by Bach, Dvorak, Corelli 
and Saint-Saéns, concluding the concert with Paganini’s 
Il Palpiti,” played as only Kubelik can play this extraor- 
diary composition. Eva Mylott has a true contralto voice 
of beautiful quality, which was amply displayed in Salter’s 
‘Cry of Rachel,” to which the singer was compelled to 
respond with an encore 
RRR 

[The Women’s Musical Club, under its new president, 
Mrs. C. M. 
holding musicales every Monday afternoon in the ballroom 


Weiss, is domg splendid work this season, 
of the Royal Alexandra Hotel. An interesting program 
by American composers was well rendered by members 
of the club on November 13. The ladies have booked the 
celebrated Flonzaley Quartet for a concert in January 
nReR 
The Winnipeg Oratorio Society is busy preparing for 
a performance of “The Messiah” on New Year's night. 
he assisting soloists are: Alice Tewkesbury, soprano 
(Chicago); Mrs. E. M. Counsell, contralto (Winnipeg) ; 
W. Vaughan. Williams, tenor (Minneapolis); Frederick 
Martin, basso (New York) Che chorus is being trained 
by Dr. Ralph Horner, who will conduct the performance. 
Verdi's “Requiem” is also being rehearsed for the forth- 
coming Spring Festival, in conjunction with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra 
RRR 
Recitals by advanced piano pupils of Mary L. Robertson 
and E 


demonstrated the efficient and conscientious work that 


Nixon Kitchen were both well attended, and 


these teachers are doing for their respective classes 
RRR 
Arthur Middleton, of Chicago, one of the most popular 


bassos who visit this city, has been engaged to give two 


recitals m Augustine Church in January 

nm ne 

Marta Sandal, well known as one of Norway's sweetest 
ingers, delighted a large audience in Central Church early 
in November, with a program consisting principally of 


mgs by Edward Grieg, Sigurd Lic und Alnaes As an 


nterpreter of Scandimavian music Marta Sandal has few 
equals, and she has had the added advantage of studying 
regs songs with the composer 


’ 
Musical Winnipeg's greatest need is for concert hall 


It is almost impossible to imagine a city of 150,000 popula 
tion, in a civilized community, without a hall suitable for 
the per vance of music. A church is not an idea! place 
for concert purpose but until the civic authorities or 


some wealthy, public spirited citizens build a concert hal 


! } ; 


music lovers here will have mtent themselves with 


the best substitute available Frep M. Ger 


Dudley Buck Pupil in Italy. 
Dudley Buck has just received word from his pupil 
Harriette Wiswell O'Neil O’Neilli), who ha 


‘ 


been singing with great success in Italy for the last tw 


( Enrichetta 


years. Mrs. O’Neil has had several flattering offers 


come to America and will undoubtedly be heard here be 
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Helen von Doenhoff Tallis on Acting and Singing. | 


feature of Miss Westervelt’s singing is her intonation, which was 
particularly correct in the Debussy numbers. That she thoroughly 
understood the meaning of and well interpreted her offerings was 
obvious.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Miss Westervelt presented a program of unusual arrangement, 
containing a large variety of classic and modern selections, and in- 
g an aria from “Thais.” Exacting as to quality and length, 


Roast 





=~ \ visit to the New York studio of Helen von Doenhoff 
well spent. This artist and teacher of opera sing- 

keeps in advance of the art she so nobly represents. 

In the years when Madame Von Doenhoff was, herself, 

f the most celebrated of operatic contraltos, she used 
1y to her managers and her colleagues: “The moment 
feel my youth declining I shall retire and devote myself 
teaching The result of this was that Helen von Doen- 
ff retired too early from the stage, for, after all, singers 
ilso exceptional actors are rare, and it often 

There are plenty of 


had ne 


ems they become rarer each year 





HELEN VON DOENHOFFP, 


h peared as soloist with the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
4 in Liverpoo 


y good singers in grand opera, but few of them have any 
~ eal clain histrionic talent, or if they have the talent, 
it has never been developed. 

f In speaking with a Musica, Courter representative last 

week, on the dual art of acting and singing, Madame Von 
“Some of the younger opera singers of our 
their total lack of dramatic skill and 
limited A few graceful 
gestures learned, and they think they are ready to stir 
I would rather see the display of some awk- 
wardness in a debutante than the colorless and meaning- 
less acting which some ‘finished’ products of our dramatic 
Acting means much more than raising the 
( ight hand, and holding the left hand over the heart, or 
lifting the right hand and keeping the left hand placed 
on one Pupils in dramatic action should have oppor- 
tunities to go through entire acts, learning all the roles as 
weli as their own, The sooner a teacher begins this kind 
of instruction, the more rapid advancement will be made 
Above all, the teacher should act a part in 
the classes. A teacher who has herself or himself had no 
experience on the stage can hardly be expected to afford 
their pupils the right sort of helpful assistance.” 

But it should be stated right here that Madame Von 
Deenhoff is not limiting herself to the department of 
dramatic action. She is rightfully one of the best teachers 
of tone production in New York. Frequently, pupils come 

» her for dramatic lessons, and before many weeks they 
advantageous to study singing with her. 

Doenhoff hardly needs any endorsements 
As a teacher she is an 


Doenhof€ said: 
times offend us by 
emotional 


range ol expression. 


the world 


‘ chools show 


side 


by the pupil. 


also find it 
{i 54 Madame Von 
for her skill as a teacher of voice 


a 1OT 





inspiration to her pupils and is quick to reward the dili- 
gent who are working to advance themselves. 

Through her wide acquaintance in this country and 
Europe, Madame Von Doenhoff is able to assist her 
advanced pupils who aspire to public careers, Those 
whose voices are not fine enough for grand opera may be 
able to secure excellent positions in comic opera, operetta 
or musical comedy, when they are ready for it. Madame 
Von Doenhoff was one of the few singers whose talents 
were so many sided that she seemed almost as happy i 
one school of singing as another. Like Pauline Lucca, 
Helen von Doenhott could essay tragedy one night and 
then smile and romp through a comedy part the next 
night, if required to do so. She was able to do these 
varied parts because nature had endowed her with great 
imagination and greater mimic powers, and these, together 
with a wonderfully rich and colorful voice, gave the world 
a unique arust, whose retirement irom the stage i ler 
prime came as a sore disappointment to several managers, 
among them the late Heinrich Conried, During Mr, Con- 
ried’s reign as manager of the Irving Place Theater and 
later as director at the Metropolitan Upera House, he sem 
many young singers to Madame Von Doenhoff for advice, 
and many of them who went to her remained to study 
with her. Mr. Conried and other managers appreciated 
Madame Von Doenhoff's assistance, which young singers 
so often need, particularly those whose training was badly 
begun. 

When asked about her favorite composers Madame Von 
Doenhoff looked serious at first, and then she laughingly 
said: “Well, 1 think all operatic contraltos should be 
grateful to Verdi, for he wrote one splendid role in Azu- 
cena. Of course, Wagner means everything to me. In the 
height of my career | was always glad to sing the part of 
Ortrud, which, as you know, requires a good high range. 
the classic song writers are included among my idols, 
and more recently | have derived real enjoyment in study- 
ing the lieder of Robert Franz. Grieg I place at the 
head of later composers, and there are some modern 
writers of songs who are worth while, too. In Helen von 
Doenhoff's studio we aim to be catholic in our tastes, but 
remember, when you speak of me, do not tell anybody 
1 am only a coach. I teach tone production as well as 
repertory, and although I have never written any pam- 
phlets on the subject, the progress of my pupils will speak 
for me.” 

The picture accompanying this article was taken in 
Liverpool, England, when Madame Von Doenhoff ap- 
peared in that city some years ago as soloist with the 
London Philharmonic Society. Successful as she was in 
opera, she was equally proud of the successes made in 
concert. 

Madame Von Doenhoff’s New York studio is at 1186 
Madison avenue, 





Louise St. John Westervelt's Recitals. 


Louise St. John Westervelt, soprano, has been meeting 
with much success in her recitals for she seems to possess 
that rare ability to combine voice and style to such good 
purpose as fittingly to set forth the intent of the composer. 

Following are some press comments upon her work: 

In Music Hall “Lodise St. John Westervelt and Enrico Tra- 
monti joined forces in presenting selections from the literature of 
song and the harp, that in the first instance at least had much of 
worth to recommend them, Miss Westervelt chose to represent 
most importantly in her varied selections the lyric poems of Debussy, 
the composer of the sonata, The same 
persons who a few years ago were ready to deny the gift of 
melody to Debussy are vow prepared to find the vocal part of his 
songs almost tuneful. They still quarrel with the harmonic mys- 
teries of the piano accompaniments, but, guided by the slender 
thread of melody which the voice intones, they are beginning to 
find their way through these tangles like explorers in some fantastic 
Miss Westervelt’s voice suited in quality and in volume 
to the spinning of mere threads of melody. Its slightness is in 
keeping with the fragile beauty of Debussy’s songs. Its capacity 
for varied color, the exquisite refinement with which it is used, 
and the delicacy of each interpretative inflection seem to capture 
the shy spirit of his muse. In addition to “Green” and “The 
Fountain” of Debussy, Miss Westervelt represented modern France 
by Massenet’s “Mirror Song” from “Thais” and Duparc’s “Phidyle.”’ 

Chicago Tribune. 


artistic descendant of 


grotto. 





A recital given at Music Hall last Thursday brought forward 
Louise St, John Westervelt and Enrico Tramonti as the inter- 
preters of pieces respectively for voice and harp 

Miss Westervelt, heard in some songs by Sch and Brahms, 
and in an excerpt from Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novissima,” dis- 
closed a voice of engaging quality, more particularly admirable in 
the lower and medium registers. She sang Brahms’ “Serenade” 
and “O liebliche Wangen” with excellent effect, and with admirable 
enunciation.—Chicago Record-Herald. 








Louise St. John Westervelt, soprano, and Enrico Tramonti, harp- 
ist, presented a program of novelties at Music Hall last evening, 
which resulted in a performance of unusual i AN tabl 





Miss Westervelt did not appear to find it so in any way, and 
sang even better toward the end of her program than at the be- 
ginning. 

Particularly happy was her choice of the group accompanied by 
Mr. Tramonti, in which appeared “Solveig’s Song” by Grieg. In 
this the singer obtained some of the best effects of the evening 
with the upper tones, although the other three, “Lilacs” by Rach- 
maninoff, “There Sits a Bird in Every Tree” by Foote and “Les 
Filles des Cadix” by Delibes, were equally well rendered both in 
tone and interpretation.—Moline Despatch. 


The soprano appeared to best advantage in the operatic numbers 
which she sang, the aria from “Thais.” Both numbers gave her 
unlimited opportunity to display her wonderful power of vocal 
expression, Schubert's beautiful “Du bist die Ruh’’ enabled her 
to dispiay her unfailing technic, while, “Eros und die Biene,” 
Schilling's beautiful composition, was also ably rendered, 

Miss Westervelt’s treatment of the sprightly “Les Filles de 
Cadix” was a display of such extraordinary and rare vocal genius 
both in interpretation and technic, that the lesser works of Saar, 

















LOUISE ST. JOHN WESTERVELT, 
Soprano. 


Bantock and La Forge were of necessity subjected to a decided 
change of sentiment—a rare prodigy of difficulty. 

Summed up, Miss Westervelt’s efforts were masterpieces of the 
art of vocal and dramatic expression, majestic technic and deep 
sentiment.—Davenport Democrat. 


Miss Westervelt was in splendid voice. Her interpretation of 
Massenet’s aria from “Thais” was beautiful. The clarity and 
power of her wonderful upper tones and her dramatic ability made 
the number one of the favorites of the evening and but seldom 
has a singer received the well deserved recogniti of appl 
that was accorded Miss Westervelt at its conclusion. She was 
obliged to sing an encore and she responded with the aria from 
“Manon.” 

She sang with warmth and feeling her opening number, “O 
Bona Patria” from Parker's “Hora Novissima.” In her German 
group Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh” was rarely well sung and 
with the “Lachen und Weinen” were gems of the evening, Of 
this group a favorite with many was the quaint Hans Hermann 
“Legende” with its pathos of child heartache, and its climex 
brought tears to many eyes. The dainty Schilling’s “Eros und die 
Biene” was a fitting finale to the group. 

Of her French group the Dupare “Phidyle” stands out as the 
love song wonderfully sung, while the fairy ballad “Aux Temps 
des Fees” was charmingly melodious. 

A feature of the program, if a program of such artistic numbers 
may be said to have any special feature that excels most, was the 
group of songs sung by Miss Westervelt to the accompaniment of 
the celebrated harpist. The union of the harp and the voice was 
often so subtle, so exquisite that they seemed to fairly melt into one 
tone so remarkably did the harp weave a background for the voice. 
This group included the Rach ff “Lilacs,” Foote’s “There 
Sits a Bird on Every Tree” and the difficult “Solveig’s Song” 
from the Grieg “Peer Gynt.” Miss Westervelt sings the Grieg 
music as few can. But the climax of delight for the audience 
was reached in their closing number, the Delibes “Les Filles de 
Cadiz” (“Maids of Cadiz”) when the audience, enraptured with 
the gay melody of the joy filled song, vented its praise in a tre- 
mendous round of applause that brought back the singer and 
harpist for a delightful reception of the first verse. Even then 
the audience was loth to let them go. 

Miss Westervelt’s closing group was in English and every num- 
ber was received with pleasure. It began with the Coleridge- 
Taylor, “Spring Has Come,” and the Bantock “Love Secret,” 
both beautifully rendered. She put a world of charm into Saar’s 
“The Little Gray Dove,” and her closing number, the La Forge 
“To a Messenger.” was so musically sweet that the audience re- 
called her with enthusiasm.—Davenport Times. 











The Richard Strauss Festival at The Hague was artisti- 
cally a decided success. It was financed by a Dutch art 
Maecenas, who subsidized the undertaking with 70,000 
gulden. 
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The Master of the Violin 








Season 1912-1913 








In announcing that Iam prepared to give 
dates for the tour of this Artist, it is not 
necessary to make any further statements 
regarding him, his position as the greatest 
living Violinist being acknowledged. 








R. E. JOHNSTON 


St. James Building, 1133 Broadway, - - New York 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. | 





report from the Amateur Musical Club of Chicago 
f a delightful program given there on Monday, No- 
mber 13, which was also the day selected for the “Presi- 
Reception.” 
lheodore ‘Thomas read a most mteresting paper in 
rm of a synopsis of her husband’s life and 
re founding the Chicago Orchestra, which we 
“Theodore Thomas Orchestra.” She 


W the 
1ow the present orchestra is really the same body 
\ h Mr. Thomas founded in New York in 1860, and at 
the time of the transfer to Chicago it was “taking con- 


:yers, Lares and Penates” to Chicago, She 
tribute to Mr. Stock as a fitting 


ciosed ha eautitul 
successor to Mr. Thomas; he was a simple, modest viola 
player in whom Mr. Thomas detected unusual talent. 

Mr. Stock himself followed Mrs, Thomas’ paper with a 


£ the works to be given by the orchestra this 
Messrs. Lutkin, Wild and Clippinger spoke of the 
pli for the year of their respective clubs. This was 
followed by an informal reception to Madame Bloomfield 


ram for the afternoon was as follows: 


ihe prog 
B. Ford, accompanist 
.+.» Debussy 
. Sibelius 
Edna Gunner Peterso 


Och K ‘ ng and Love)... vcvsterbeates Berens 


Marie Sinedius Zendit 
the University Peter Christian Lutkin 
Fesiiva Peter Christian Lutkin 


Ha m Wild—The Apollo Club, The Menaelssohn Club 


coccces Verdi 


. Charpentier 
Monica Graham Shultz 
for Andreas Dippe!)—The Opera, 
; es-~The Opera Singer 
reception to Fannie Bloomfield Ziesler followed. 
nur 
[The program of the Amateur Musical Club of Novem 
er 27 was also very interesting. The club had the pleas- 
entertaining on that day Mrs. Jason Walker, of 
Mernph Tenn., the Federation chairman of the Ameri 
can Music Committee. Another Federation officer present 
was Mrs. E. W. Ritter, of the Lake View Musical Club. 


Liszt 


Liszt 


Richard Strauss 

Richard Strauss 

‘ ..»+Massenet 

Psyche ..Paladilhe 
Love W Alexander MacFadyen 


Cearda - + «esses Hubay 


s Ois x . «++ «Massenet 
j Massenet 
MacDowell 
«+. »Puceini 


. Saint-Saéns 
Jeanette Durno. 
mnRR, 


of Freehold, N. J., opened the season 
W 1 “Pre it's Reception” on October 19. The first 
The subject 
American Indian Music.” Mrs. 


held on November 2 
rt ni was 
redenburgh read a most interesting paper, after 

which the tollowing program was given: 
Cadman 
Mac Dowell 


ept Bough 
R. H. Woodman 


. Loomis 
Conque ..... Loomis 
MacDowell 


Natalio Curtis 

pong Mac Dowel! 
Ir am Oulte MacDowell 
In Wa rime MacDowell 
Cadman 


f the Zuni I < Carlos Troyer 
Che songs of the Zuni Indians, which completed the pro- 
gram, were the most characteristic of all the songs. The 


first is a song of worship to the Suu Goddess. The second, 


which accompanies the Rain Dance, is the oldest sacred 
song. At the close of the meeting Mrs. Walker, the presi- 


dent, read a greeting to this club from the new national 
president, Mrs. Julius Eugene Kinney, of Denver, Col. 

October 31 the Berwyn Musical Club of Berwyn, LIL, 
gave a musicale of peculiar interest, inasmuch as the pro- 
gram was entirely made up of compositions by Mabel 
Daniels and Mr. Oldberg, both prize winners in the-last 
Federation competition. Miss Daniels was present, con- 
ducting the chorus and playing the accompaniments for 
her songs. Miss De Shazo, who played Mr. Oldberg’s 
concerto, is a pupil of his, and her interpretation of the 
work of her teacher was masterly. The occasion was 
unique in its interest and significant in its bearing on 
future American music. 

The program included two Eastern songs (three part 
choruses) with obligatos for two violins, a group of songs 
—“The Field o’ Ballyclare,” “The Lady of Dreams,” 
“When Shepherds Come Wooing,” “The Villa of Dreams” 
(prize composition given at Philadelphia last March), 
“Daybreak’”’—all by Miss Daniels, and Mr. Oldberg’s piano 
concerto. 

A club new to the Federation, having joined last spring, 
is the Fortnightly Club of Cairo, Ill, which sends a re- 
port of three musicales given November 7. 21 and Decem- 











ROYAL COURT SINGER 
LUDWIG 
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The Tenor of All the Great German 

Music Festivals 
Was Triumphant with 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 

The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 

The National Concerts, Mexico City, Oct. 1911 

The Kansas City Symphony Orchestra 

Engagements to follow with 

Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New York 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Available for song recitals and 
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Clear Engtish diction distinguishes Mr. Hess’ art 
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ber 5, in the Women’s Club rooms at the library. The 
club has recently been expanded by the addition of over 
fifty associate members, and is looking forward to a 
pleasant and profitable season. 

PROGRAM FOR NOVEMBER 3. 


Rain Drop Prelude. ......ccccccvesecrscsscuvpsessesvsevece Chopin 
Second Mazurka Gs oeax secdusianedhanetnyanwned Saint-Saéns 
Miss Aisthorpe. 
My Abode av’ erry yy cease ee gerceceseueeeeeecens Schubert 
¢ Miss Miller. 

Sonata, Op, Jt, NO. Biveccccccvaseccvcrcvsvcepesseuess Beethoven 
Miss Smith. 

Lorelei ee WETETe TTT Tey TTT PTET Li cite Liszt 


Prelude to Act IIT (Natoma) .......ccesesnceececsenes 
Miss Smith. 
Beware of the Hawk (Natoma)....... ae Wa 
Miss Miller. 
Illustrated narrative (Madame Butterfly). 
Miss Aisthorpe. 
Aria from Act I], Part 1 (Madame Butterfiy)........... ves 
Mrs. Thistlewood. 
PROGRAM OF NOVEMBER a1 
MachtetGichke, om. a8. BRO Bs occ vccveaccccncessense skeuwee Schumann 
Miss Langan. 


De Bint Wie Time Blemies oo ciscdusdncs savcvceasveucuus Schumann 
Ich Grolle Nicht ceuaws Bhueees .. Schumann 
Mrs. Bourque. 

Dente : Mids: Biccec kiss dabnscdavidesseteke .. Beethoven 
Mra. Wenger. 

Menuetto from sonata, op. 31, NO. g....ssseceeesecsers Beethoven 
Largo from sonata, op. 2, No. tocccc.scscceessesseavers Beethoven 
Mrs. Smith. 

A Wet. BE TROON. 4 i ois ais 6b uh cee in Edwin Scheinder 


A Woodland Madrigal ............. es «scaeseseeRobert Batten 


Prelude No. to... 6c. cece cuscceeeencceeeees Winthrop d’Galigher 
Serenade ....... cy tin On deen eeactionns +56 elbes caeeaaemae Drdla 
Reeth Debts oneness o0isskcahinseasaeee R. Huntington Woodman 


pute s6abens Woue baal .+..Henry Schoenefield 
eocegieences Felix Borowski 


Love Song ...... 
Danse Hongroise ....... 1... 00 ssssss 
PROGRAM FOR DECEMBER s. 

PEE ONIN ENR es casceess Schubert-Liszt 


Thy Sparkling Lustre.......... GopuGa we his cds beeen a ahh sae 
GOORIN Fos so cance cence enor s60<40 occ eeersdasesenewsed 
Dimelt Dihe Wie aida cciencas eck cc cee cheba ed ebes eee bones Franz 
Miss Lansden 
Lisbestsneme NG. 9. 06. cowwsccceoescss cebhink betes ckaeheds es Liszt 
Miss Clendenen 
Wenn ich in deine Augen seh.........-.5 0 -ceeececeees Schumann 
Aus Meinen grossen Schmersen............-6-sceee++eeerees Franz 
ee eens Ape a Tee Pr eee epee errr rT Tyr tT Toy Franz 
Miss Carey 
Prelude, op. 3, No. 2....- Pobkaee nn bs ochausiupagie Rachmaninoff 
Mrs. Kaufman. 
Two canons— 
Wraleem Bab Che BIPOROO eon cic ccc nice ncnescdweseccta Reinecke 
WN. TG isda 6n osc kb6 ie cod ap caren rere c bccdent Reinecke 
Ballade, A GAts G0. OF ccececdsscescccce ace et chek cian pene Chopin 
Mrs. Kaufman. 
fe Ray | er een err reer errr ret y rey Puccim 
Miss Carey. 
Sabinsen, TD We Sais nada he nn Ca ddwins be ve co tAddde dees . .Chopin 


Miss Clendenen. 


E. W. Ruton, Press Secretary. 





MUSICAL TOLEDO. 
Totepo, Ohio, December 12, 1911. 
Sousa and His Band gave two delightfully popular pro- 
grams here on December 2. This band is so famous that 
nothing remains to be said. Miss Root, soprano, and Miss 
Zeydler, violinist, as soloists, gave splendid assistance. 


zener 

Two hundred of the younger musicians in the city, 
under the direction of Walter E. Griffith, gave a musical 
comedy, “Hans Danske,’ written by Toledoans, Laura 
Geddes contributing the lyrics, Kathryn C. Murphy the 
lines, and Marie Blanchard the music. This combination 
provided a fine performance for three nights, netting 
$2,000 for settlement work in the north end of the city. 


Rus. 
Clara Huber, pianist, and William Zapfe, bass-baritone, 
will give a classic program next Thursday night, with 
Robert Volwock, accompanist. 


nner, 

Ellen Beach Yaw, Bertram Peacock and Lester Donahue 
were sojourning in Toledo the past week, as they were 
on a concert tour through the Middle West under the 
direction of the American Musical Bureau. 


nmReR 


Florence Hinkle appeared as the soloist for the first 
concert of the season given by the Orpheus Club. Miss 
Hinkle met the requirements of the anxious expectancy 
of her audience, and the Orpheus Club of sixty male 
voices never sang better under their director, Walter E. 
Ryder. David Bispham is to be the soloist of the next 
concert of this orgariization. 


nee 
Mrs. Albro Blodgett, soprano, of Toledo; William 
Yunck and Sady Jacobson, of Detroit, and Mrs. Otto 
Sand, pianist, were the special artists on the program 
given by the Maennerchor last Tuesday night. The chorus 
of sixty men, directed by Joseph Wrylli, reflected credit on 
themselves and their leader, who has led the organization 
for, twenty years. The entire program was successfully 
given. 
nRe 
The pupils of Jonathan Rogers, tenor, gave a splendid 
program on Tuesday evening, Bertha Stormer, Mrs. Harry 
W. Biddle, Arline Sullivan, Harry L. Pittman, Telza 
Giebel and Mabel Yates Peck contributing to the even- 
ing’s pleasure. 
zeae 


Mrs. Lewis H. Clement, at her home on Winthrop 
street, presented Georgia Turner Ern, wife and violin pupil 
of Henri Ern, of Cincinnati; Stella Sebastian Ogden, of 
Chicago, and Eva Clement, pianist, in recital, for the 
pleasure of Toledo Sorosis and friends on Friday after- 
noon. The occasion was delightful in every detail. The 
music by these artists was given with a finish and technic 
most pleasing. The officers of Sorosis assisted Mrs. Clem- 
ent in receiving the guests. 

Rar 

The musical offerings in sight for December and Janu- 
ary include the Cornell Glee Club, the Aborn English 
Grand Opera, Madame Goetze-Kelner, Arthur Friedheim, 
Kneisel’s Quartet, with Eames and De Gogorza, and the 
London Symphony and other attractions still further on. 
Taking all in all, Toledo is getting a most healthy appe- 
tite for the choicest in music. 

Eva D. Garo. 





Orville Harrold Coming for Spring Tour. 

Orville Harrold, the young American tenor, now a lion 
among the musical hosts in London, has cabled his teacher, 
Oscar Saenger, that he will return to America in April te 
fill some concert and festival engagements under the man- 
agement of the Quinlan Musical Agency. Mr. Harrold, 
as readers of Tat Musicat Courter know by this time, 
has scored several triumphs at Oscar Hammerstein’s Lon- 
don Opera House. 
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216 MANHATTAN AVE., NEW YORK. 
Management: 
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LA RUE BOALS ===... 
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Season 1911-1912 In ee 
QUIGLAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 318 Regent Street . 


GERTRUDE DUFFEY 


OLORATURA SOPRAN 
ts ANTONIA sane r 
1425 iy nen cor - - New York 


Society of Authors, Composers and Pub- 
lishers of Music Inc. 


Representing th 
“Société des Autos. Compositeurs et “Editeurs de Musique,” 
to Rue Chaptal, Paris, France. 
Head Offices, oa Bree way, New York, Rooms 401-406-407. 
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OVIDE ROBILLARD, Managing Director. 
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Chicago and Philadeiphia Grand Opera Co. 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER. New York 


DOROTHEA THULLEN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management, ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New Yerk 


New York Conservatory oi Northern Music 


SCANDINAVIAN and FINNISH 


13 ~~ 38th Street, INGA HOEGSBRO, Direct 
meert Direction, MARC L AGEN, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


ELLA BACGHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
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Hot Hanover Square, W } 


England, December 9, 1911. 
Hints on Singing,” given at Bechstein 
fiermann Klein, many crucial ques- 
portance to singers were dwelt 
uined in their differing relationships to 
nd il tone with many excellent 
Klein, of the correct and of the 
ns of voicing the musical tone. As 
Garcia method (if the word method 
Mr. Klein spoke with emphasis 
r gene isunderstanding concerning the term 
lottis which was, as the lecturer in 
ter nployed by Garcia to de- 
troke” of the glottis in the art of 
| tone, a mode of singing thet 
tt f endorsement in Garcia’s day. 
the art of singing as understood by 
anctioned a continued slurring 


the portamento, On his inven 
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tion of the laryngoscope, which enabled him to see and 
study the vocal organs and revealed to him the actual 
physical basis of sound, the continuance of this slurring 
was no longer to be considered a necessity, but on the con- 
trary to be regarded as a fault as it is today, and the mis- 
sion of the clear note, clear from the center out, the thing 
par excellence to be obtained by the clear attack. In the 
new edition of Garcia’s “Hints on Singing,” which has 
just been issued by the Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew 
publishing firm, which new and revised edition has a new 
preface and additional notes by Hermann Klein, the lat- 
ter in his preface says in part: “Hence this ‘new and re- 
vised’ edition, the preparation of which I have undertaken 
as a labor of love and endeavored to carry out with 
due reverence all the wishes and intentions of the illus- 
trious author. I have corrected a good many errors and 
supplied several omissions which constant use has brought 
to light. I have rearranged some of the chapters, and 
here and there altered the grouping of the exercises so as 
to make them easier of comprehension. With the same 
object in view, I have ventured to insert a number of ex- 
planatory notes and references, which I trust may be 
found useful both by teachers and students. Otherwise 
it is hardly necessary to add that no change has been 
made either in the text or the technical content of the 
book. . . . As a matter of fact, the contents of this 
volume consist of a great deai more than n-ere ‘hints.’ 
Apart from being his last word on the subject, they em- 
body all the profound knowledge, the penetrating observa- 
tion, the rich experience, the logical deductions and con- 
clusions of three-quarters of a century of active devotion 
to the study and practice of vocal science.” 
nRre 

In one of his notes to this new edition of “Hints on 
Singing,” in the preparation of which Mr. Klein had the 
great privilege of recourse to an original manuscript of 
Manuel Garcia’s in possession of the Royal Society of 
London, he records: “The meaning of the term ‘stroke 
of the glottis, which was invented by the author 
(French: coup de la glotte), has been seriously misrepre- 
sented, and its misuse has dore a great deal of harm, To 
the student it is meant to describe a physical act of which 
there should be merely a mental cognizance, not an actual 
physical sensation. The articulation which gives the ‘pre- 
cise and clear start to a sound’ is not Fett in the throat 
(i. e., the larynx) of the singer. It is the sound itself, 
the attack of the note, beginning clean, clear, and true, 
upon the middle of that note, without preliminary move- 
ment or action of any sort beyond the natural act of 
SINGING, The suggestion of an analogy between the 
stroke of the glottis and the act of coughing is intended 
simply to aid the student in locating the position and 
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realizing the functions of the glottic lips. There is no 
need to even think of its application when articulating or 
atacking a vocal sound.” In a pamphlet issued by the 
publishers of Garcia’s “Hints on Singing,” one is informed 
that “It is with the view of bringing this important work 
before a wider section of the public that the publishers 
have decided to produce a new, revised and cheap edi- 
tion.” This new edition is to sell at 3/6, or eighty-five 
cents in American money. Continuing, the pamphlet also 
informs one that: “Mr. Hermann Klein’s friendship wit’ 
Manuel Garcia dates from the year 1874, when he took 
up his residence in the house of Mr. Klein’s parents in 
3entinck street, Cavendish square, where he lived and 
gave all his private lessons for several years. From 1874 
to 1878, Mr. Klein studied singing regularly with the great 
teacher, and may therefore be credited with a more in- 
timate knowledge of the true ‘Garcia Method,’ than any 
other teacher now living. No one, consequently, was bet- 
ter qualified to undertake the important and interesting 
task which Mr. Klein has carried out in connection with 
the reissue of the ‘Hints on Singing.’ It may not be 
superfluous to mention that Manuel Garcia was the teacher 
of the great Jenny Lind, and that most of the famous 
singers who lived and worked in this country, during the 
latter half of the 19th century, including Sir Charles 
Santley, Christine Nilsson, Antoinette Sterling, etc., stud- 
ied at some period in their career under this remarkable 
man.” 
‘ eRe 

That Tina Lerner deserved the ovation she received at 
the completion of her playing of the Liszt E flat concerto 
with the London Symphony Orchestra, December 4, was 
the unanimous opinion of press and public. All the real 
charm of this ever popular concerto, the dramatic note it 
contains, the great opportunities it affords for delicacy ir 
pure pianism were one and all brought forward with grace 
and brilliancy by Miss Lerner. On December 13 the 
young artist will give a recital at Aeolian Hall. 

RRR 


“Errors, like straws upon the surface flow; 


, 


He who would search for pearls must dive below.’ 
And though not “below” in the above versification sense, 
it was nevertheless in a region below par, in the estima- 
tion of the untraveled, that the bright particular pearl of 
recent London celebrity was found. In the maligned 
“wild and woolly West,” in Kansas City, Kansas, Felice 
Lyne, the Hammerstein Pearl, was born and bred and 
studied singing in the studios of Jenny Schulz and Louise 
Riger, up until about a year and a day ago, when she 
crossed the blue Atlantic to study with Jacques Coini, 
Mr. Hammerstein’s stage manager, the roles she wi.l 
eventually be heard in at the London Opera House, in 
one of which, that of Gilda, she has already achieved so 
great a success. Though she may have had some few les- 
sons from some voice teachers in Paris, it was in the hy- 
pothetical “wild and woolly’ West that Felice Lyne 
learned how to sing. “The life of truth shall be estab- 
lished forever!” etc. 
Rear 
At her last appearance in England prior to her fourt') 
extended American tour, as announced in the program 
notes of her recital at Bechstein Hall, December 5, 
Katharine Goodson brought forward the following pro- 
gram: 
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In her strong virile conceptions, her intellectual grasp 
of intention, and the glow and spirit of an out-doorness of 
mood and thought, Miss Goodson stands unrivaled. She 
was enthusiastically received by her audience. 

nue 

“Heine and His Interpreters,” the title of Reinhoid 
von Warlich’s recital given December 7 at the residence 
of the Earl and Countess of Plymouth, served to intro- 
duce five poems set to music by Franz Schubert—“Der 
Atlas,” “Ihr Bild,” “Die Stadt,” “Am Meer,” and “Der 
Doppelganger”; eight by Robert Franz—“Giildne Stern- 
lein,” “Der Schmetterling,” “Es treibt dich fort,” “Wan- 
del’ ich,” “Du bist gestorben,” “Es traumte mir,” “Mit 
schwarzen Segeln,” and “Es ragt ins Meer”; three by 
Franz List—“Du bist wie eine Blume,” “Ein Fichten- 
baum,” and “Die Loreley”; Brahms’ “Der Tod, das ist 
die kihle Nacht.” and seven by Robert Schumann— 
“Morgens steh ich auf,” “Ich wandelte unter den 
Baumen,” “Lieb Liebchen,” “Schéne Wiege,” “Mein 
Wagen rollet langsam,” “Was will die  cinsame 
Thrane,” “Die alten bésen Lieder.” Mr. von Warlich 
was in exceptional form vocally and proved his artistic 
capacity in all he did. Throughout the entire program he 
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adjusted with the greatest finesse the vocal tonal color to 
the mood of the poem requirement. In an introductory 
note to his program Mr. Von Warlich announced his 
critical deductions on Heine’s musical interpreters as fol- 
lows: 


“Heine is the poet of many Fantast, jester, lover, ideal- 


above all these he remains the 
the 


masks 
ist, all these he is by turn whilst 
lyric master of life’s 
gate in whose hands joy’s fruit turns to Dead Sea apples. The 
their own found in 
condensation 
lyric 
emotionalism 


the tragedies of disillusion, Lazarus at 


great musicians who interpreted his genius by 
the song writer's art 
idea, 


ygmancy of 


his lyrics qualities essential to 
and simplicity of expression, lucidity of 
combined 
whether 
poet’s mood, 
need, and each set the stamp of his individuality upon his interpre- 
of the text hig characteristically objective 
conception, gave to the ‘Heimkehr’ lyrics all the emotional emphasis 
lend to purely 
appreciation elements of 


perfection of 


form, with an unrivalled px 


love, sorrow, anger, reverence or mockery govern the 


Each musician drew from the store according to his 
tation Schubert, with 
its theme 
of the 
Heine’s verses, with some diminution 


music can Franz, displaying a more 


xsthetic more purely esthetic 


of emotional intensity, trans 
nto the musician's art of sound- 
work of 
Liszt 
Heine, the idealist, dreams, 


posed the poet's art of language 
his settings are the recasting of one 
another. In the Liszt-Heine songs, 
that mocks, 

atmosphere of delicate, translucent color 


art in the medium of 


has exorcised the spirit 
worships or mourns in an 


Brahms stands tempera 


mentally farthest from the spirit of Heine's love-lyrics But in the 
life weary rest song of Death, where the dream bird sings and the 
dream boughs wave above t sleeper's bed, musician and poet are 


one. Schumann in another sense has made the poet's inspiration 
his own. To one artist emotional colors reflected from outer 
sources are hues falling through painted glass To Schumann's 
supersensitive receptivity they were dyes that stained the well 


springs of xsthetic impulse Thus where Schubert accentuated the 
I 


poet’s utterance, where Franz recast it, where Liszt incompassed 


the idea emanating from Heine's keen brain, and vehement human 





heart with tinted rainbow transparencies, to Schumann the words 
became the articulate paraphrases of the human emotions he had 
absorbed into his own being, and he became, as he wrote, the 
poet’s emotional counterpart 

At the second concert by the London Choral Society, 


Arthur Fagge, conductor, given at Queen's Hall, Decem- 
(a 
for 


ber 6, Margaret Meredith's composition, “Recessional” 
setting of Rudyard Kipling’s poem, “Recessional”), 
mixed voices, brass instruments, drums and organ, received 
rhe work is interesting from many mu- 
with 


its first hearing. 


sical points of view. In mood it harmonizes well 
the of 
paniment were introduced on the repetitions of the words 
“Lord God of 


The idea of having but the brass instruments as the ac- 


poem, and many devices voice and brass accorr- 


Hosts, be with us yet, Lest we forget!” 
companying background was also, in itself, a departure 
from the beaten track of orchestration. It is perhaps the 
best piece of work that has been produced by this talented 
English composer Mrs 
the near future, when the program will be constructed en- 


Meredith announces a concert 19 


tirely of her instrumental and choral compositions 
Ree 
Among the pianists of importance who have appeared 
before the London public within the past week are Max 
Pauer Katharine Goodson, John Powell, Tina Lerner, and 
Percy Grainger. The vocalists have included Julia Culp, 
Julia Hostater, and Katherina Lissmann. 
nner 
At Julia Culp’s recital at Bechstein Hall, December 2, 
this fine artist proved her mastery of the art of song in 
fifteen numbers by Schubert, Liszt, Strauss, and Brahms, 
in which numbers she had the support of Hamilton Harty 
at the piano. There is a certain austere emotional noce 
in all Julia Culp’s interpretations, but at the same time a 
dramatic note that delineates with perfect understanding 
every mood and musical phrase, and in such songs as 
Schubert’s “Der Jiingling und der Tod,” Strauss’ “Heim- 
liche Aufforderung,”’ and Brahms’ “Von ewiger Liebe,” 
she has reached a magnificent degree of actuality and sym 
pathetic portraiture emotionally and vocally. 
nere 
After her recital at Aeolian Hall, December 11, 
Cracroft, the English pianist, will leave for America to 
fulfill several engagements arranged her American 


Mary 


by 
manager. 


nee 


Theodore Byard has been engaged for the Thursday 
Twelve O'clock Concerts to be given at Aeolian Hall in 
January and February in conjunction with Adela Verm 
Mr. Byard, who is at present touring the provinces with 
Sapelnikoff, pianist, is everywhere meeting with the great- 
est of success. As recently mentioned in these columns, 
his singing in German of songs by Schubert, Schumana, 
Brahms, and Wolf, throughout this provincial tour has 
received the heartiest endorsement from his audiences. 

nue 

Julia Hostater again proved her great ability as an 
artist of much finesse of musical thought in her program 
given at Bechstein Hall, December 8 Madame Hostater 
gave some eighteen numbers, beginning with a group 
comprising “Selve Amiche,” by Caldara; Handel's aria, 
“Admetto”: the old English “Mary of Allendale,” and 
“The Mermaid’s Song,” by Haydn. The old English song 
was beautifully phrased and the singer revealed its sym- 
pathetic mood with great taste. In the following grouns 
of song by Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, and Loewe, the 
imaginativeness and perfect understanding of the in- 


terpreter revealed the diversified character of each and 
Again, in the beautiful “Phidylé,” by Duparc, 
and his “Le bleu manoir de Rosamonde,” as also in De- 
‘Green,” the artistry of the singer fulfilled the 
Madame Hostater was 
Sydney 


every one. 


bussy’s 
every intention of the composer. 
received with much applause and appreciation. 
Stoeger accompanied. 
RRR 

Max Pauer’s recital at Bechstein Hall, December 4, was 
opportunity for one to hear an unusual program inter- 
preted. in the true Pauerian style of giganticness. The or- 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, 
von Zadora; the Brahms 


gan concerto in D minor, by 


transcribed for the piano by M 


F sharp minor sonata; “Kinderscenen,” by Schumann; 
Weber's sonata in C major; variations on a theme in F 
by Tschaikowsky; “Harmonies du soir,” by Liszt; and 


scherzo in E flat by Bernhard Kohler, constituted his pro- 


gram, As for technical difficulties, one cannot imagine 
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that there has ever existed any for Herr Pauer—he is in- 


variably accurate, sure, and brilliant, and he also in- 


variably arouses the greatest of enthusiasm. He will give 
December 16. 

nar 
\ young singer of great promise is Katharina Lissmann, 
Bechstein Hall, 


a second recital 


who gave a Schumann recital at Decem 





TINA 


LERNER 


selections from this master were the 
Leben”; “Kinderlieder”; and six mis- 
Miss Lissmann gave the first-named 


her 
und 
cellaneous numbers 
group with grateful understanding of its meaning and ex- 
cellent command of vocal difficulties, but the sympathy of 
feeling necessary to the revealing of its great charm was 
entirely absent. The immaturity of emotional thought 
was in striking contrast to the intellectual understanding 
and purely vocal charm of Miss Lissmann’s interpretation 
In her manner of breathing there is much to criticise, it 
is not only very noisy but very uncertain in its support. 
If this were improved upon a greater freedom of ways 
and means to expression would immediately be estab- 
lished. The young artist’s seriousness of purpose in giv- 


ber 8& when 
“Frauenliebe 


ing a whole program to Schumann is to be commended. 
nar 
At his only recital of tis season, John Powell gave an 
interesting program at Queen: Hall, December 6, which 


13 


recital was under the immediate patronage of His Excel- 
lency, the American Ambassador. Mr. Powell played the 
but seldom programmed Brahms C sonata, ‘nm 
which he displayed a remarkable repose and clarity of 
thought. In the Liszt “Mazeppa” he gave the second edi- 
tion version, in the difficulties of which he is past master 
And in the the Mozart 


majer he again transcribed the innate values of the com- 


major 


delicate beauty of sonata in F 


position with a marked distinction. A group by Chopin 


and the Liszt “Gnomenreigen” 
Rane 

the of the Royal So 

ists in Suffolk street, December 6, un 


ompleted his program. 
At the concert given at Gallery 
ciety of British Art 
der the auspices of the Hungarian Society, some interest 
Mr Mrs 
tenor ot 


ing songs were contributed by and Ingo Simon 
and their pupil, S. Sas, a 
Mr 


Hubay, to poems by Petofi 


singer much promise 


Sas sung some Hungarian gipsy songs by Eugen 


with much feeling for thet 


poetic charm. His voice, a pure lyric tenor, be manages 
with great discretion, and with much regard for color and 
light and shade. Mrs. Simon gave the Dvorak “Two 
Biblical Songs” with much sympathetic understanding, 
and Mr. Simon gave the Rossini “Largo al Factotum 
(Barbiere di Siviglia) with all his accustomed brilliancy 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Simon were received with enthusiasm 
and had to respond with encores EveLyN KAESMANN 


OMAHA MUSIC. 


Omana, Nel Decembe » 01 
The Apollo Club will give the first of a series of thre 
the 


December 


concerts at First Congregational Church, Tuesday 


evening, and in addition to the choral num 


12, 


bers will offer the song cycle “In Fairyland,” by Orland 
Morgan, sung by Zoe M. Fries, soprano; Agnes M. Wick 
ham, contralto; Maynard T. Swartz, tenor, and Harry S 
Disbrow, bass. Mrs. F. C. Freemantel and Nancy Cun 
ningham will act as accompanists The efforts of the 
Apollo Club are supported and enjoyed by associate mem 


bers only and though the organization is but in its second 
season it reflects much credit upon its director, Frederi: 
C. Freemantel. 
nae 
Henry Eames, of the Omaha School of Music, will give 
the second of his series of lectures before the Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club and Society of Fine Arts at the 
Y. W. C. A, auditorium on the afternoon of December 12 
nur 
Maud Powell delighted a large audience at the First 


Methodist Church on the evening of December «s, it being 
“the first time this artist has been heard here in twenty 
years” (local press). Madame Powell was ably assisted 
at the piano by Waldemar Liachowsky 
mn ne 
During the past week the dates for the spring festival 
of the Mendelssohn Choir and Theodore Thomas Orches 
tra have been definitely fixed for April 22 and 23 
mn ne 
Effa Ellis will give a talk on keyboard harmony befor 
the National Music Teachers Association at Ann Arbor 
Mich., on December 27. Miss Ellis has just return 
from a three weeks’ trip to St. Louis, Memphis, and 
Chicago. 


mn ne 


Karel Havlicek, violinist, who has just returned from 


four years of study in Berlin, the greater part of which 
time was spent with Gustave Hollaender f the Stern 
Conservatory, will give a recital at the First Baot 
Church on Thursday, December 14. Mr. Havlicek will be 
assisted by Louise Ormsby, soprano, and Madame A M 
Borglum, accompanist Eve.yn Hopper 


J. Fred Wolle in Washiagion. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., who is famous as an 
organist and Bach specialist, spent last week in Washing 
ton, D. C., renewing old friendships. He made an ad 
dress on his work in Bethlehem and in California 
the Washington Chapter of the Guild of Organist 
was the guest of James E. Bagley at the Boston Sy 
phony concert. Dr. Wolle gave a private re 
residence of Dr. N, Duncan McKim and one in St I 
Episcopal Church under the auspices of the Friday Mor 


ing Music Club, and was tendered a reception by its mem 


ital at t 


bers at the home of Lucy A. Brickenstein, musical direct 
of the club and chairman of the Washineton A txiliary 
of the Bethlehem Bach Choir. On December 12 Dr Woll 


played in Bethlehem at the Salem Lutheran Chur 
on December 14 he gave a recital in Riegelsville. Pa 





Easton Hears Pearl Benedict-Jones. 

Pearl Benedict-Jones, the New York yitralto, gave 1 
recital in Easton, Pa. December 5, assisted at the piar 
by Hosken Strick. The airs and 
songs by Gluck, Secchi Corner, Beethoven. Schumann 
Brahms, Strauss, Liszt, Hensche l, Cadman, Harriet War 
and Cowen. By the beauty of her voice and 
perament Madame Benedict-Jones completely 
critical audience assembled to hear her. 


program consisted of 


artistic term 


the 


won 
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Municu, November 28, 1911. 
ery much as if Bruno Walter, conductor at the 


Vienna, would come here to our Royal 
successor. It all depends on the ability 
Vienna Opera to find a successor for Walter. 
eady has a contract from the Munich manage- 
reported irom an authoritative source, 
alary of 30,000 marks per year (about 
the deciding voice in questions con- 

rtory and personnel of the Opera, and 
the bestowal of Mottl’s title (Hofopern- 
or three years of service. Walter will 

the minute it is possible for him to get 

ut Intendant Gregor and First Mon- 

the last word in opera affairs there, 
reluctant to let him go until they have se- 
cee r, especially as there are rumors 
intends to leave the Vienna Opera. 

Tue Musicat Courter correspondent ten 
uch more probable that I shall go to 

[ shall remain in Vienna.” He is an 

and hard working conductor, a very fine 
Mottl’s position, could within a few 
putation for himself fully equal to that of 


redecessor. The Munich Opera needs him. 


} 











M. H. HANSON 


Announces the Engagement of the Justiy Popular and 
Femous Conductor, Composer and Singer 


‘HENSCHEL 


(Dr. Mus. Edinboro’ Univers! 
for the Extire Season 1912-1 


Seng Recltais to his own accompaniment 
Dates Now Booking 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. a. HANSON 
874 Filth Avenue - New York 
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Vi FY h Basso Cantante 
VOCAL STUDIO: 
150 West 59th Street 
ew York 
@. 8, MANSON, Besager 
427 Fifth Aveave 


3 [ | ] | eee 
Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
MANAGEMENT : CONCERT DIRECTION, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave.,&, Y, City 
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ICH 


The second in the series of concerts which Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch ‘s giving this winter with the Konertverein 
Orchestra took place November 14. The first part of the 
program was the first symphony of Brahms, and the 
second part was devoted to Liszt compositions. The or- 
chestra played “Les ,Pre- 
ludes,” and Sofie Menter 
played the E flat major 
concerto and the “Hun- 
garian” fantasy—a finely 
balanced program, every 
number of which was 
splendidly performed. 
Gabrilowitsch added to 
the splendid reputation 
which he has already won 
for himself as conductor, 
by his scholarly, musi- 
cianly reading of the 
symphony and the finely 
worked out rendering of 
“Les Preludes.” His di- 
recting of the accom- 
paniments, too, revealed 
again that fine sympathy for the soloist which is 
always so characteristic of his work in this line. As far 
as concerns Sofie Menter’s playing, I can only re-echo the 
words of my colleague, Mr. Abell, in describing her recent 
appearance in Budapest. She does not play in the modern 

“heroic” "style, but with a clearness, lucidity, beauty and 


*RAPPOLD 


E PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Management, CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(owe BEHRENS 


Pianist, Recital, Ensemble 
Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON 


Elith REUMERT 


Under the patronage of Her Majesty Queen Alexandra of England. 
Royal Actor from Denmark, Reciter SF ead Andersen’s world- 
renowned fair 


IN AMERICA JANUARY, FEBR ARY AND MARCH, tera. 
Direction: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue - New York 


Siem GQ DARK 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Pormerty Metropolitan Opera Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON 











A RARE PICTURE OF 
HENRI WIENIAWSKL 




















Henriette 


AKEFIEL 


CONTRALTO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, KEW YORK 


SOLE MANAGEMENT: 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 





DAHM- PETERSEN Baritone 


O=FOD 


“Mr. Hambourg is one of the ey living masters of his instrument.” 
—The Evening Post, New York, 
Management, Concert Direction M. 
ee Wanagers: THE oma INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AGENCY 


ORATORIO and CONCERT 
Song Recitals to his owa accompaniment 
CONCERT DIRECTION M. 8. HANSON 
437 Piftth Avenue . - New York 
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TOUR NOW BOOKING 





ry 10, 1911. 


HANSON, 437 Filth Ave., New York 








W. DALTON-BAKER 





——«— BARITONE 
Reterns te America, Season Jan., 1912 


Management: CONCERT DIRECTION M. B. HANSON 
437 Pifth Avenue, New Yerk 











TENO R—— 
RECITAL, CONCERT, ORATORE 
Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avene, . . New York 











STOJOWSKI 


The Eminent Polish Pianist and Composer 

Available for Concerts Entire Season, 1911-12 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, 

A limited number of advanced students will be accepted 

Address applications in writing to Mr. STOJOWSKI, care of M. H. HANSON 


New York 











musical feeling which give extraordinary pleasure to the 
hearer. She was the recipient of a veritable storm of 
applause, and was obliged to bow her acknowledgments 
again and again. Gabrilowitsch, too, was very heartily 
applauded for his fine work with the orchestra. All in all, 
a notable concert; one to be remembered. 
Rene 
On the evening before the recent production of Mahler’s 
“Lied von der Erde” here (which has been reported in a 
separate article), Madame Charles Cahier, with Bruno 
Walter accompanying, repeated the same program of 
Mahler songs which she had given the previous week in 
Vienna. As this was reported in detail in our Vienna 
letter at that time, it is unnecessary for me to go into de- 
tails again. Suffice it to say that the singer was in fine 
voice and that the program was repeated with all that 
splendid artistry which is ever characteristic of her sing- 
ing. Bruno Walter is one of the best accompanists that | 
have ever heard. There was a very large audience, and 
applause galore. 
nue 
Sascha Culbertson, the American violinist, appeared 
here in a program which included Tartini’s “Devil's Trill,” 
numbers from Wieniawski, Schubert and Liszt, the 
“Kreutzer” sonata, and Paganini’s “Hexentanz.” I was 
abie to hear only the last two numbers, which, however, 
gave me an excellent idea of the fine musicianship and 
the astonishing virtuosity of the player. Although Cul- 
bertson is only eighteen years of age, it is an injustice to 
regard him as a “boy wonder.” He is an artist with the 
mature musicianship (as he proved in the “Kreutzer” 
sonata) and the perfected technic (as was to be heard in 
the “Hexentanz”) of one twice his age, and I am inclined 
to place him well up in the front rank of living violinists. 
There was tremendous enthusiasm at the end of the pro- 
gram, the audience crowding forward around the platform 
and demanding encore after encore. Among the encores 
he played Ernst’s tremendously difficult transcription of 
“The Last Rose of Summer” for violin alone, and dis- 
played a magnificent singing tone in the “Romance” from 
Massenct’s “Thais.” Emerich Kris accompanied with fine 
taste and discretion. 
nner 
The third subscription concert of the symphony series 
of the Konzertverein Orchestra under Ferdinand Léwe 
partook of the nature of a memorial for Felix Mottl. His 
arrangements of Bach’s “Brandenburg” concerto, three 
ballet numbers from Rameau, and Schubert’s F minor 
fantasy, formed the first part of the program, and were 
followed by Beethoven’s “Eroica” symphony. The pro- 
gram was given with that excellence and finish which 
always distinguish the work of the Konzertverein Or- 
chestra under its thoroughly capable conductor. 
near 
Cella della Vrancea, the young Roumanian pianist, gave 
a recital here on the 17th, her program including three 
numbers by Scarlatti, Chopin’s B flat minor sonata and 
shorter numbers, the Schumann “Carneval,” and numbers 
by Rachmaninoff, Enesco and Liszt. I first heard this 
pianist last season, and formed an excellent idea of her 
capability. To speak frankly, 1 was much disappointed 
in the Scarlatti numbers. I do not like a “modernized” 
Scarlatti. It must be very clearly, exactly and precisely 
played to attain the proper effect. A constant use of the 
rubato is quite out of place. The rest of the program, in 
which the artist could properly display her undoubted 
pianistic temperament, was much better. 
Rene 
Tilly Koenen met with her usual success at her recent 
song recital here. The program was a bit heavy, includ- 
ing two Beethoven numbers and the Schubert “Erlkénig,” 
as well as Brahms’ “Vier ernste Gesange.” These were 
relieved by four French songs and four children’s songs 
by Max Reger. Debussy’s “Mandoline” was enthusiasti- 
cally redemanded, and al! the other numbers were well 
received. I got the impression, in spite of the singer’s fine 
interpretative work, that the Reger “Children’s .Songs” 
would interest none but the most sophisticated of children. 
nner 
The Opera shows nothing of special interest. Fraulein 
von Otto, a new member of the forces, made her debut 
recently as Orpheus in the Gluck opera without marked 
success, A revival of “Stradella” is being prepared, and 
will be presented for the first time next Saturday. The 
next novelty is to be Bittner’s “Bergsee,” which is not 
making any great success in Vienna. H. O. Oscoon. 





Clifford Cairns in Oratorio. 

Clifford Cairns, the young New York basso, whose re- 
cent debut at the music festival in Worcester, Mass., was 
widely recorded, is to sing oratorio this winter. Mr. 
Cairns has several dates this month in the East and West 
and the demands for him keep growing. He will sing in 
several of “The Messiah” performances. His bookings in- 
clude the Chicago Apollo Club, the Arion Society of 
Providence, R, I, and the Harmonie Society of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mvu- 
sicaAL Courrer reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tae Musica. 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their producis. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
By William Reed. 

For technical excellence, grace of melody, and harmonic 
smoothness, we must commend this new sample of that 
experienced church musician's work. The voice parts lie 
easily within the range of the usual choir voice, and the 





“COMMUNION Service In A Far.” 


accompaniment will not frighten the least accomplished 
organist. The work is, therefore, as practical as it is 
musical. 

“Story or BeruitenemM—Canrata For Curistmas.” By 


William R. Spence. 


This is a most pleasing work. No choir couid fail to 
interest an audience in this thoroughly musical cantata 
The short pastoral for organ with which the work begins 
at once carries the imagination away to that momentous 
occasion when “there were shepherds abiding in the fields, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night.” And the mu- 
sic of the entire cantata of ten numbers is invariably well 
suited to the character of the work. It ends with an ef- 
festive setting of the old tune, “Adeste Fideles.” 

Various Au 


“CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS AND 


thors. 


Carois.” By 


We wish to call the <‘tention of our readers to the very 
»f Christmas choral works published by the Dit 
Space forbids us to go into a detailed analysis 
of these compositions, nor is it necessary that we should 


full list 
son house 


do so. All the numbers are excellently printed and have 
playable organ accompaniments which may be used for 
practice with a piano accompaniment. The only thing that 
does not meet with our approval in these Ditson choral 
editions is that nondescript tenor clef which belongs ex- 
clusively to the musical dialect of the United States. Our 
music printing leaves nothing to be desired, and many of 
these anthems are worthy to rank with the best choral 
works of the same class of Germany and England, Then 
why should we continue to use this misplaced C clef with 
notes that are written in the G clef? It can bring us only 
the derision of European musicians and of the more se- 
rious American musicians. We are hardly in a position 
to dictate to the world of music in matters pertaining to 
notation, and as this incorrect use of a long-establishei 
clef does not simplify the reading of the notes in the 
slightest degree, we think it wiser for the Ditson house 
and other American houses to do as the vast majority of 
publishers do the world over, and give up the use of that 


C slef sign with G clef notes, which looks so very much 
like a provincialism. 
nRe 
C. W. Thompson @ Co., Bostcn. 
“Cantr Popoiart ITALIANI, A COLLECTION oF TUSCAN 
Srorneii.” With music by Blair Fairchild 
These songs consist of a number of Italian verses to 


gether with English translations and music for voice and 
piano. They are simple, and the voice parts are melodious 
The harmonics are conventional enough in 
themselves and yet are full of all the licenses that distin- 
guish the experimenters in ultra modern harmonics. Our 
inference is, that Blair Fairchild has not had 
a thorough training in harmony under a good master, or 


composer's 


of course, 


has not made a judicious use of his freedom in settins 
aside the established rules. 
zene 
Kursteiner 2 Rice, New York. 
“Leave Me Nor Yer, O Love,” “Tuar One Rerrain,’ 
“Rose or tHe Worio,” “My Heart Sines as THE 
Brros Sino,” four songs with piano accompaniment 


By Jean Pau! Kiirsteiner. 
All four of these songs are the work of an accomplished 
amateur or in 


There is not the least trace of 


them The 


musician 


experience in first three are characterized by 


a German intensity and earnestness that will give a robust 


singer plenty of scope for strong emotional climaxes, and 


the rich accompaniments amply support the powerfil 


voice. We can hardly imagine the unskillful amateur 
amusing himself with such songs as these. He usually 
likes his emotional tonic administered in smaller doses 


These are essentially the songs of the accomplished singer, 
and if they had an individuality of harmony and treatment 
to distinguish them from a host of other good songs we 
should feel disposed to place them in the highest class 
“My Heart Sings as the Birds Sing” is of a lighter tex- 
ture, as befits the words, but is of the 
workmanship and musical merit. 


same excellent 


The Boston Masic Company, Beston. 
“COMPOSITIONS SELECTED 
CuHorat Art Society or 
direction of Wallace Goodrich 


FROM THE PROGRAMS OF THE 


Boston.” Given under the 


These works include music from all schools. Palestrina 
and Widor, Bach and Tschaikowsky, Carissimi and 
Brahms, Liszt and Taneyef, jostle each other in the 


friendly crowd on the covers of these choral selections. 
rhe printing could not be better, and the editing not only 
includes copious and other expres- 
sion, but also indicates where the take 
breath between the phrases. A piano arrangement of the 


dynamics marks of 


singers are to 
actual voice notes is printed, small notes at the bottom 
of the stave for rehearsal purposes 
this class of composition we 


To those who want 
must recommend this superior 
In this cdition we do not meet with that absurd 
C clef sign with G clef 


telligible in Europe. 


edition, 


notes. This edition would be in 


“Rose Sones.” For a medium voice, with piano accom- 
paniment. By Philipp zu Eulenberg 
The composer of these songs, Philipp, Prince Eulen- 


occupies a higher position in social than in musical 


berg, 
Germany. 


Nevertheless, these songs, which have for titles 


“June Rose,” “Briar Rose,” “Crimson Rambler,” “Lake 
Rose” and “Roses Red and White,” are thoroughly vocal 
with straightforward tunes and simple accompaniments 
that can be played by patrician and plebeian alike His 
Highness is not a composer of program music He does 


not attempt to portray the characteristics of the different 


species of roses by means of musical tones. He writes 
more after the manner of German folksongs than after 
Strauss or Berlioz. In the seventh measure of the left 
hand part on page 2 the natural is missing from A. And 
the D on the third beat of the ninth measure on page 13 


requires a dot. 














CHARLES W. CLARK'S LONDON TRIUMPH 








Charles W. Clark, the American baritone, has just 
given further evidence of his artistic resources im a 
recital sung in Aeolian Hall, London, and has not 


critics as well. 
His program was one of exceptional interest and 

opened with a group of songs by Blair Fairchild, all 

MS., “O Queen of Beauty,” “If One Should Ask,” 


only impressed the public, but the 


from “The Bagdad Lover,” and “So Much I Love.” 
Then came MS. song by Beal, “The Lowest Trees 
Have Tops,” which was followed by “The Eagle,” 


by Carl Busch. 


Sinding’s “Fugue” and three songs by 
“Letztes Gebet,” “A Fragment’ 
Song” in MS., the lattes 
being an improvisation for voice and piano, Alexis 
Hollaender’s “Die Ablésung” finished this group. 

Then came the three de Villon ballads of Debussy 
and three additional songs by this French writer 
“Les Cloches,” “Le Tem,s a Lassie son Manteau 
and “Mandoline.” 

The remainder of the program included two songs 
by August Bungert, “Der Sandtrager,” “Ich hab ein 
Kleines Lied erdacht.” then “Der Doppelginger” and 
“Ertkénig” by Schubert, and four songs by Loewe, 
“Der Nock,” “Hinkende Jamben,” “Der Mummel 
see” and “Erlikonig.” 


The London 
things to say of Mr 


The Times said: 
has sung in London, 
Hall last night with a p 
in many ways. It was 
and emotional range of the 
ful a program as it was 
over, Loewe’s piquant “Hinken 
peated, Brahms’ “Stindchen” was thrown in in the 
course of it, and at least two other songs were added 
at the end. Mr. Clark entered into the spirit of every 
thing he sang; he never spared himself, and the in- 
tensity of his dramatic perception and his extraordinary 
power of expression made the whole recital a most 
vivid musical experience. 


Christian 
Arthur Hartmann, 
in MS. and a “Slumber 


newspaper critics all had splendid 


Clark and his program. 


It ig some time since Mr. Clark 
and he came back to the Acolian 
ogram which was remarkable 
remarkable for the variety 
songs. It was as event- 
to give, and, more 
de Jamben” was re 


possible 





CHARLES W. CLARK 
sprrighted 1911 by Victor Georg, Springfield, 11! 


hote « 


singer ts a fine artist and he ad chosen & most in 
teresting of German, French ar ‘ rica 
songs. In emotional climaxes his singing was really 
thrilling. The charming examples of Debussy chow 

by Mr. Clark included the delicate “Mandoline” a: 

the trois ballades by de Villon 


series 





The music critic of the London Telegraph had this 
to Say Only a few lieder singers o in the sar 
rank as Charles Clark, and fewer could have carri« 
vut so successfully 


a program suc as was perfcrme 
Hall But the most di 
rather, the unfamiliar 


Alexis Hollaender. Tt 


set night at the Acolian 
tinguished among the new r 
Ablésung if 


songs was “Die 


‘ an imoressive setting of an impressive Germa 
poem about death and a sentry on guard Mr. Clark’ 
inging of this was extr pordinas ily fine, the cold fear 

the question “Wer da? Parole?” being suggeste 
with perfect command of tone a al 

The London Pall Mall Gazette stated Mr. Clark 
made his appearance at the Acolian Hall jast night 
He was in excellent voice, and sang through a varie 
selection of songs with all his accustomed power ar 
knowledge of effect Mr. Clark's method is undoubted, 
while his voice remains as ever of appealing qualit 
The program was decidedly interesting The “\ 
Ballades” of Debussy are not at all well known, whi! 
the double setting of “Erikénig” of Schubert and 


Loewe gave point to the closing groups 


In the London Standard Mr. Charles Clark's 


grams are always a happy blend of the nfamiliar 
and the unhackneyed That f last night at ft 
\colian Hall was no exception It is the 
the songs he sings rather than their vocal virtues ¢t 
which Mr. Clark primarily addresses himself, and as 
he bririgs to his work interpretative ability of 
high order it follows that esthetic requireme ta 
fully met. 

In speaking of Mr. Clark's recital the London M 
ing Post said: Mr. Clark make s anpeal——and 
in vain-—to the listener chiefly by reason of bis « x 
interpretative sense, his honest and virile te 


nviction, o 
recita ut Aco 


ment. Moreover, one has the « 
the American baritone, who gave a 


Hall last night, that he has studied deeply si! tt 
works he interprets, even the smallest, and tha 
comes to the olatform knowing full well the me 











The London Daily Mail said: The recita} of Mr. 
Charles Clark, the American baritone. at Aeolian 
Hall yesterday, was completely delightful, for the 





American Tour Now Booking-—January to June, 1912 


MANAGEMENT OF 


REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU, Cable Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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* snot | WALTER BR. ANDERSON, 5 West 38th St.. City 


Adrann AS JES AS TAY 


ARTIST PIANIST of Rome 
Available entire season in concert 
Address: Haensel & Jones, 1 East 42nd Street, New York 


t e CONTRALTO 

1003 dve., Pitte- 

i borgh, Pa. joist at Cia- 

cinaail May Festival, 1912 

' and at Worcester—second 
appearance, 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINVWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FELIX FOX Punt 


Monagement; J. E. FRANCKE, Browning Building, 1269 Broadway, HEW YORK 


Ross DAVID 


NEW YORK : Carnegie Hall 
PHILADELPHIA: Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut Street 























GATTY SELLARS ** fiicr'citecra. 


American tour, Nov. to April, rgit-12. With the King’s Trempeter 
in Ce vation music, September 25 to November 5, Can 
Address "Bre wer Agency, 1303 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Til. 


ORCHESTRATIONS 


OPERAS, SYMPHONIC WORKS, SONGS, MARCHES, ETC. 


CLARENCE LUCAS 


(16 years London and Paris) 
1780 Walton Ave., New York 











relephone 


ANNA GASE 


SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Address fer Oates: PF. OC. RENARD, 25 West 424 Street, New York 


Elizabeth L. GALLAGHER 


Teacher of Piano. Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
Presents her wonderful child pupil SENTA FLUPsA 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, New 


CADMAN and HASSLER 


COMPOSER CONTRALTO 
Recital—indian Masic) 
Por Terms and Dates Address: 3522+17th Avenue, Denver 


uit KAUFMANN 


SOPRANO, RECITALS A SPECIALTY 
866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Menagemeat, Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Secadeer. New York 


MABEL ROSS RHEAD 


PIANIST 


Management: ren conga 
864 CARNEGIE HALL, «+ - NEW VORK 


VICTOR BIART 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 
Instruction, Advanced lIaterpretation, Repertory 
Studio Hall, 6@ East 34th Street Tel. 3971 Madison 


Mine. von KLENNER 


America’s Anthorized Representative of the Great 


GARCIA VOCAL METHOD 
Repertoire, Style, Tradition 


30: WEST 67Tw STREET 



























VIENNA 


BUCHFELDGASSg 6, } 
Vienna, VITI, November 27, 1911 


Music students arriving in Vienna may call upon 
The Musical Courier correspondent for any needful 
information. 

Leopold Godowsky was in rare form at his recital in the 
Grosser Musikverein Hall this evening, and when 
Godowsky is playing at his best there remains little to say, 
for that is about the last word in the art of piano playing. 
His program was his own E minor sonata, Chopin's 
twenty-four preludes, three Liszt numbers, including the 
“Campanella,” and his own symphonic dance pictures on 
themes from the “Fledermaus.” There is no use in criti- 
cising such a concert. Every number was about as near 
perfection, both as regards interpretation and execution, 
as it is possible to get. Godowsky does seemingly im- 
possible things with his fingers. Anybody who has heard 
him play the “Campanella,” for instance, will know what 
is meant. He would still be playing if somebody had not 
had the presence of mind to turn the lights out after he 
had given three or four encores. The “Fledermaus” fan- 
tasy, a wonderful piece of polyphonic writing, was ¢s- 
pecially well received. Among the audience was Godows- 
ky’s well known colleague, Rosenthal. 

nner 


Wilhelm Bachaus played to an overflowing house in 
Bésendorfer Hall this week, and some enthusiasts 





WILHELM BACHAUS 
(Sketch from Vienna Konzertschau,) 
crowded so near the piano during the program that it was 
dificult for him to play. Contrary to the usual custom, 
chairs were placed on the platform also, His program 
was: Bach, fantasie in C minor; Beethoven, sonata, op. 
81a; Volkmann, variations on a theme by Handel, op. 26; 
Schubert, “Wanderer” fantaisie; Chopin, four etudes and 
the F major ballade; Liszt, second Hungarian rhapsody. 
zeae 
Max Pauer played the W. F. Bach D minor organ con- 
certo arranged for piano by M. von Zadora, a Beethoven 
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sonata, Btahms’ ballade and two intermezzos, the B minor 
“Capriccio” and the E flat rhapsody, and Max Reger’s 
variations and fugue on a theme by Bach. His well 
balanced, artistic musicianship was heard at its best, and 
the master was evident in each sonorous chord and well 
turned phrase. 

nAur 


Arthur Schrabel played five sonatas at his Beethoven 
evening in Bésendorfer Saal. He is one of the few child 
prodigies who have ripened into rare artistic maturity. 
While distinctly original, his miusical conceptions are 


always sane, and his poetical tone, which is capable of the 
most delicate shading, made the reading of these noble 
sonatas a delight to the large audience. 

Ree 

Henri Marteau, accompanied by the Tonkiinstler Or- 
chestra, played the Bach E flat, the Beethoven D major, 
and the Brahms D major violin concertos last night in the 
Grosser Musikverein Saal. 

nee 

Franz Naval, formerly baritone at the Hofoper, gave a 
most interesting and artistic recital in Bésendorfer Saal. 
He possesses great dramatic ability and ease of delivery, 
as well as a rich, liquid voice that is particularly effective 
in cantabile passages. 

ner 

Willy Klasen, pianist, and Any Mané, contralto, ap 
peared with the Tonkiinstler Orchestra under Oskar Ned- 
bal at a joint concert in Grosser Musikverein Saal, which 
was filled with a large and appreciative audience. Tue 
Musica Courter correspondent heard only the aria and 
cavatina of Fides from “The Prophet” and an aria from 
“Samson and Delilah,” which were given with dramatic 
force and expression and displayed a wide technic ard ex- 
cellent control of the voice. The Max Reger concerto, op. 
114, was the last piano number, and Klasen showed that 
he was a virtuoso in his clean, even technic, velocity, 
rhythm and expression. This was the first Vienna hear- 
ing of this concerto, and it was well received. 

RRR 

Blanche Bloch, formerly of Mobile, Ala., who has spent 
four years studying under Martha Smith in the Leschetiz- 
ky school, played the Bach-Liszt fantasie and fugue re- 
cently in a Volkskonzert, and also the accompaniments in 
the Mozart D major violin concerto and the Bruch 
“Scotch” fantasy for Alexander Bloch, a pupil of Seveik. 
Each number was received with many cries of “Bravo” 
and hearty aplause. 

RRR, 

Ferdinand Léwe directed the Orchestra Verein in the 
second symphony concert of the Wednesday cyclus. 
Mozart’s C major symphony was read with rare delicacy 
and sympathy. The ten variations and finale on a romanze 
from J. J. Rousseau’s “Le devin du village,” by Karl 
Prochaska, had much in them that was pleasantly modern, 
and were heartily applauded, so that Prochaska bowed his 
acknowledgments. This was the first hearing of this com- 
position in Vienna, and also of the Richard Strauss suite 
for thirteen wind instruments, op. 4. Beethoven's seventh 
symphony was given with all the classical beauty and fine 
ensemble work which this organization and conductor are 
capable of, and proved a fitting close to the excellent pro- 
gram. On November 28, Mahler’s sixth symphony will 
be given. 

nee 

The following operas will be heard at the Hofoper this 
week: “Tannhauser,” “Traviata,” “Aida,’ “Der Bergsee,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Mondweibchen,” “The Prophet,” “Don Pas- 
quale,” “Marriage of Figaro.” etc. 

nae 

Madame Charles Cahiers’ recital of Mahler songs was 
such a success that she has consented to repeat it in 
March, when his eighth symphony will be given for the 
first time here. In this latter she will sing the alto solo, 
which she studied with Mahler himself. 

neue 

Marie H. Ellis, of Chicago (a former pupil of Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler), with Aldah Victoria McCoy, a 
teacher in De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind., spent 
several weeks with Margaret Melville-Liszniewski in 
London during her recent concert tour, and are here for a 
year’s study under Madame Mellyille and Professor 
Leschetizky. This is the second year that Mrs. Ellis has 
studied abroad. Nan Brosius (who studied with Miss 
Alden in Terre Haute), Miss Hawkins, of Potsdam, N. Y., 
and Dora Sauvagot, who taught the preceding two years 
in Washington State College, are also studying with these 
two teachers. 

near 

Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky, wife of Professor Theodor 
Leschetizky, gave 1 piano recital last Saturday evening at 
Bédsendorfer Hall. It was Madame Leschetizky’s first re- 
cital in Vienna. The audience was large and the applause 
liberal. The program included numbers by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Chopin and Leschetizky. Madame 
Leschetizky has, as was to be expected, a finely developed 
technic, and plays many things interestingly. The Mozart 
was finely done. The four short Brahms numbers, from 
op. 76, were perhaps the best of all. The small pieces 
from her husband’s pen were also splendidly performed, 
the audience demanding enthusiastically a repetition of the 
“Intermezzo Scherzando.” The interpretation of the Bee- 
thoven sonata, op. 28, and the Chopin B flat minor sonata, 
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were less satisfactory on the whole, though the scherzo 
from the Chopin sonata was played with great beauty and 
charm. She was the recipient of many flowers, and was 
compelled to add several numbers at the close of her pro- 
gram. Lourra D. Mason. 





BUFFALO MUSIC. 
Burrato, N. Y.., 
The Liszt centenary was fittingly celebrated last week 
at Twentieth Century Hall by the Rubinstein Club, Mrs. 
Gilbert Rathfore, director. The absence of several mem- 
bers left only twenty-seven women; who, however, acquit- 
ted themselves well, the selections being “O Salutaris 
Hostia,” “The Bonds Are Fallen,” from “The Legend of 
‘St. Elizabeth,” and “The Reapers’ Chorus.” The encores 
were “Snowflakes” (Cowen), and “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air’ (Dr. Arne). Mrs. Rathfore showed good 
judgment as a program maker. Ada M. Gates, president 
of the club, is a valuable coadjutor, as evinced by her 
progressive spirit. This musical event was made extremely 
interesting owing to the ability and fame of the soloists, 
Margaret Adsit Barrell, contralto; Mesdames 
Blaauw and Oncken, concert Mrs. Barrell’s 
songs were “S’il est un Charmant Gazon,” “Es Mus Em 
Wunderbares Sein,’ “Kling Leise Mein Lied,” 
the rare intelligence and warmth of 
ot 


December 6, 1911. 


concert 
pianists. 


sung with 
expression which is 
so characteristic this charming young singer wh 

exquisite voice has been developed under European and 
American teachers. Mrs. Barrell is one of Buffalo’s best 
church contraltos. The “Concerto Pathetique,” E minor, 
two pianos, was splendidly played by two of Buffalo's best 
Being recalled, the ladies bowed, but the 
Part of the concerto was 


local pianists. 
audience would not be quieted 
repeated. 


RRre 


A large and most appreciative 
Convention Hall, 7, to hear a splendid concert, 
managed by William G. Kerr. The soloists were Arthur 
Friedheim, pianist, and Madame Olitzka, the Russian con- 
tralto, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Arthur Friedheim’s utter lack of mannerisms was a fine 
object lesson for amateur pianists. Mr. Friedheim was 
recalled a number of times. After a magnificent perform- 
ance of a Liszt rhapsody as a final number, he returned, 
and played a Mendelssohn 


audience gathered at 


December 


Company 


owing to the insistent applause, 
“Song without Words.” 
heard Madame Olitzka in opera were delighted with her 
concert songs, which included “Der Loreley,” ‘‘Es Hat 
die Rose sich beklagt,” “Im Herbst der 
Rachel,” “Baby,” Russian folk songs and 
contralto’s German and 


Some music critics who have 


Lenz,” “Cry of 
“Sunbeam.” The 
English diction is particularly 
good. The Russian folk songs were repeated 
Olitzka receievd lovely flowers, one of the donors being 
Clarence Reynolds, the well Buffalo 
would welcome a return engagement of these artists 


Vircinta Keene 


Madame 


known organist 





Another Pittsburgh Composer. 


One hundred per cent. growth in two years is the record 
of the School of Music in Pittsburgh, of which Carl 
Whitmer is the director. In addition to recitals necessarily 
connected with such duties Mr. Whitmer has interested 
the musical members of the community im a series of con 
certs made up exclusively of his own writings. 

Technically equipped as an organist, known as a brilliant 
pianist in chamber music, with a wide reputation as a 
writer and educator, there was yet the creative side of 
this versatile man to be shown. It remained for Mr. 
Whitmer’s recitals of original works to show that in 
his musical writing his power best reveals itself 

After the concert a year ago, when Christine Miller sang 
ten of his songs for contralto, including his exceedingly 
difficult sonnet-cycle, “Willowwood,” Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the composer, said in the Pittsburgh Dispatch 
these words among many other appreciative ones: “Re 
markable event; modern and daringly impressionistic writ- 
ing; poetic in setting; rich in color; audience showed 
marked approval; crowded house.” 

The concert of November 17 brought an entirely differ 
ent series of musical moods in the shape of six songs for 
soprano, three for mezzo-soprano, three for baritone, and 
a breadly conceived and exceptionally scintillating sonata 
for violin and piano, which has frequently been played in 
the West. 

Th assisting artists were Sue Harvard, soprano of 
Christ Methodist Church; Alice Butterfield, of St. Peter's 
Episcopal Church; Charles Edward Mayhew, baritone of 
Bellefield Presbyterian Church, and F. J. Brosky, violinist, 
successor to Luigi von Kunits as director of the Von 
Kunits School. Mr. Whitmer believes that Americans 


should enter the field of musical composition in its largest 
forms and feels that somewhere, somehow and some day 
his own dreams (which happen to be fully scored music 
dramas) will be realized. 





mas Fve) 


Karl Schneider, Conductor, Singer and Lecturer. 

Karl Schneider has just completed a series of lecture 
song recitals for the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, in Philadelphia, the dates and sub- 
jects being: November 9, Schubert; November 16, Schu- 
mann; November 23, Brahms and Franz; December §, 
Wolf. The lectures dealt chiefly with the lives of the 
composers under consideration in connection with selec- 
tions from their songs chosen to illustrate as far as pos- 
sible the different periods of development and character- 
Mr. Schneider’s experience 
in the field of music as singer, teacher and conductor has 
well fitted him for such work. 

All the recitals were well attended and Mr. Schneider 
audiences. The first 


istic modes of the composers 


appeared before very enthusiastic 
three recitals will be repeated on January 5, February 1 
and February 8 at Association Hall, 


Mr. Schneider is conductor of the well known Fort 


Germantown 


nightly Club of Philadelphia, a male chorus of eighty voices 
The club will give three concerts during the season, on 
January 10, March 5 and April 27, at the second of which 
Schneider's vocal studio 


Philadelphia 


a full orchestra will assist. Mr 
is now located at 1705 Chestnut street, 





Adele Reahard, Accomplished Accompanist. 
The appearance of Adele Reahard, 
on October 31, as accompanist for Anna Case in recital 
; before the Tuesday Mu 
sical Club of Pittsburgh, 
called 


praise for 


pianist-accompanist, 





forth the warmest 
finish and ar 
tistic unity. The program 
made many demands 
upon her, but Miss Rea 
hard had the 


of most 


distinction 





succe sfully 
meeting them with one 
rehearsal only. 

The Pittsburgh Dis 
patch commented as fol 


«| lows: 

Adele Reahard’s accompani 
ments gave the utmost satisfac 
tior She is one of the finest 
accompanists in the country 


nd = he faultless interpre 


tative work added great!y 











the ccasion 
ADELE REAHARD In addition to her work 
Tuesday Musi 


cal Club, this being her fourth season as official accom- 


with the 


panist, Miss Reahard is also the regular 
Monday Musical Club of Se wickley, 
tant out of town engagements 


accompanist of the 


and fills many impor 


The following are press notices of her recent recital 
tour of the Southwest 


Adele Reahard proved herself an accom anist of are finenes« 


nd sensibility, responding instantly to every shade and tone of 


the singer's voice.—Daily Hesperian, Gainesville (Texas), June 20, 
rort. See 

Adele Reahard both as soloist and accompanist exceptionally 
fine, and her skill in furnishing sufficient yet unobtrusive back 
ground for the singer's voice cannot be excelled Hobart (Okla 
Daily Republican, June 23, 191 


Colombini as Pinkerton. 
Signor Colombini, tenor of the Montreal Opera Com 
pany, recently won distinction through his impressive por 
sutterfly.” 


trayal of Pinkerton in “Madama 


The press commented as follows 


Signor Colombini rose to the requirements of the asion in the 
last act. giving a onvincing picture f the wretched, remorse 
stricken Pinkerton His final entry remains a masterpiece of 


suggestive histrionism, the sense of swift realization of the horror 
by the 
tense attitude, sudden gesture and astounding facial transformation 

Montreal Daily Star 


of the tragedy being conveyed with overwhelming force 


December ¢, por 
There was Colombini adding new touches to his old drawing of 
the character of Pinkerton 

but Signo 


The principal men’s parts are ttrageously difficult 


Colombini succeeded in making the caddish naval officer rather more 
wresponsible than he did last year and repeated his former flashing 
triamph when Pinkerton berst in upon the scene of Butterflys 
hari-kari.—Montreal Daily Herald, December 6. 1911 

Signor Colombini gave a good account of himself in the part of 
Pinkerton, his voice being in excellent conditicn As his action 
is always in sympathy with the part he is singing it is un 
necessary to allude again to his Pinkerton as a dramat 


Montreal Standard 


figure. — 
December 9, 19tt 





Spalding and Carl with People’s Symphony 
Albert Spalding and William C 
ple’s Symphony 
Carnegie Hall, 


Carl will assist the Peo 
Society at the concert to 
Sunday 


be given in 
afternoon, December 24 (Christ 
The program follows: 

E flat Haya: 


Symphony in 


Violin concerto in D.. Mozart 
The Domain of Hurakan Farwell 
Violin soli— 
Serenade Melancholique Tschaikowsky 
Rondo Capricciose as Saint Saéns 
Battle of the Huns (by request) ........ «....... i .»««Lieet 











NIKISCH 


The World’s Foremost Conductor 


AND THE - 


LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


FOREMOST SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF EUROPE 


(Full Membership 100 Musicians) 


Cream of the Musical Talent of the 
British Empire 


Members of the “Royal Society of Musicians,”’ 
founded by Handel, in 1738, many of them by Royal 
Werrant “Musicians ia ordinary to the King” 


In America April 8 to 28, 1912 


Mr. Warren R. Fales, the well known con 
ductor and musical philanthropist of Provi 
dence, R. L., and Mr 


sical impresario of 


Howard Pew, the mu 
New York, take 
pleasure in making this announcement, which, 


great 
it is believed, will be received with great ap 
preciation by all the music lovers of Americ 
This will afford an opportunity to all stu 
teachers, clubs and regular 


dents, parties to 


hear, right in their own locality, the highest 


quality of symphony orchestra music that 
It will be a factor in 


Nikisch con- 


tanding is 


Europe has produced 
musical education to attend a 
cert. This master 
known to all, his recognition is work 


conductor's 
1-wide, 
made to have hi 
under the 


and every endeavor will be 


every concert in America given 


most favorable artistic conditions 


Address all communications as regarding 


this item to 





HOWARD PEW, Manager 
121 West 42d Street, New York 


"Phone, 6289 Bryant 





Concerts west of Chieago to be managed by 


SHAW & HAWKINS 
Electric Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
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Mo., 
symphony concerts, 


December 12, 1911. 
| pair of December 8 and 
ge st. Louis Symphony Orchestra came out with flying 
| = I whole program simply one continuous 
Re aey r Max Zach an Never have they 
“ | better ntage opening num- 
y I 1ikowsky’s symphony “Pathetique,” and the 
wed appreciation by rapt attention during the 
bestowed enthusiastic 
other selections consisted of 
act of “Tannhauser,” played 
first time another Wagner num- 
Valk The for the 
Wagnerian soprano from the 
numbers, a “Tann- 
“Gotterdim- 
Madame 
deal of 
gracious 


Sr. Lovis 





FA e fifth 


was 
| his men 


adva than in the 


movement, and 
close. The 

he third 
and 
Rid of the yries.” soloist 
Bert Morena 


ompany Her 





and the closing scene from 


enthusiastically 


ao 
: ” ‘ outh and b 


received. 
and a great 
combined with her 
all served to make her 


the St 


eauty 
“To rm, and these 
applause, 
popular artists appearing with 
7 estra 

ees RR ® 

I esigned her position in the choir 
eter’s Episcopal Church for an engagement in 
a rich soprano voice of 
is singing with the 


She 


tte Trio, the other tw ingers being Signors 


baritone, respectively 


from “Tl 


Attrobelli, tenor and 


tions are the duel tri Trova 
“Tales of 


and eve al 


Hoffmann,” the 


Italian 


: ST. £0Us 


serenades. These, with Venetian costumes and setting, 
make the act really beautiful. 
2eRe 

The Aborn Company, singing grand opera in English, 
contains many vocalists of reputation. The repertory is 
an unusually good one, consisting of “Hoffmann’s Tales,” 
“Madame Butterfly,” “Trovatore,” “Martha,” “Lucia” and 
“Thais.” The last named opera has never been heard 
here, and opera goers are eagerly awaiting the Saturday 


” 


matinee, when it will be given its initial performance. 
nre 
The musical outlook for St. Louis is a particularly 


one. Interesting engagements have been an- 
nounced as far ahead as February, 1912. An event close 
at hand which all music lovers are speaking of is the en- 
gagement of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor, with Madame Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski as soloist, at the Odeon, December 13. Then, 
too, St. Louis music lovers will have the pleasure of hear- 
ing the famous Flonzaley Quartet, the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company, and many noted soloists, including Harold 
Bauer, who plays a return engagement at the Odeon, 
January 3; Kitty Cheatham, Josef Lhevinne, and all 
those singing or playing with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra 


pleasing 


nee 
A miniature opera company is being formed under the 
direction of E. H. Pipe, which is expected to make its 
debut at the Delmar Theater during the coming month in 
a musical sketch made up of selections from “The Chimes 
of Normandy,” “Robin Hood,” “The Prince of Tonight,” 
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and other light operas. These are combined in a very pretty 
act, connected by a strong, interesting plot. The company 
will produce new works every week or two, the second 
being a condensed version of “Pinafore.” The members 
of the company, well known in the professional field, are 
Edwin Booth, i Roeder and Will Roeder. 

Rose GotpsMIru. 





Hess with Symphony Orchestras 
Ludwig Hess, the German tenor, sang with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, December 1, and with the new 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, December 5. The fol- 
lowing press comments show that the accomplished artist 
scored new triumphs with both orchestras: 


Ludwig Hess, not only one of the great German lieder inter- 
preters, but a Wagnerian tenor of note, the soloist of yesterday's 
symphony concert, devoted himself first to the task of exploiting 
Wagner in that beautiful narrative of “Lohengrin” in the third act 
of the opera. Hess, who is a tenor robusto of the first quality, sang 
parts of the narrative in the most beautiful mezzo voice of the ac- 
complished artist. The interpretation of this “Lohengrin” excerpt 
gave as much evidence of tne singer’s magnificent voice as of his 
dramatic and roetic gifts. Schubert's “Erlkénig” “Musensohn,” “My 
Pretty Jane,” “Cato’s Advice,” “Du bist wie eine Blume” and “Der 
Hidalgo” were included in the second offering of the artist. The weird 
beauties of the “Erlkénig” were vividly and dramatically brought 
“Cato’s Advice,” a jolly drinking song, took the audience off 
its feet, besides filling them with astonishment at the clear, concise 
English pronunciation, in which there was not a trace of foreign 


out 


accent. As an encore he sang “The Two Grenadiers,” a bravure 
piece of every tenor and baritone.—St. Louis Times, December 2, 
191. 





Persistent applause after his splendid rendition of the narrative 
from “Lohengrin” failed to wring an encore from Ludwig Hess, the 
German tenor soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, at the 
Odeon yesterday afternoon. The singer was compelled to recognize 
the ovation again and again with a smile and a nod, and at last 
signaled Director Max Zach to go on with the next number, a sym- 
phony. Wess has a perfect mastery over his tones and breathing 
and after his wonderful pianissimo tones he has reserved sufficient 
breath to carry his climax with a remarkable dramatic resonance 
His tones are free and open and there is no closing of the vocal 
chords on the top register—a fault not infrequent with great tenors 
Mr. Hess sang six songs. Their character was varied and served to 
bring out more forcefully the well-rounded perfectness of his genius 
and development of tone.—St. Louis Republic, December 2, 1911. 





The concert by the Symphony Orchestra attracted a large audience 
to the Odeon last night. Every box was taken and there were but 
a few vacant seats in the auditorium. From the point of attendance 
it was the most notable concert of the season. Musically it also was 
the hest of this season's efforts. The soloist, Ludwig Hess, probably 
is one of the two greatest singers that will appear before the Sym 
phony Society this year, the other being his distinguished country- 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink. This giant of a man, with his 
hig voice, was a wonder and a delight. It was in the “Erl King” 
that Mr. Hess was heard to best advantage. This song is somewhat 
on the lines of lieder singing, and the excellent acting and voice 
changing of the singer made his art beautiful. He intoned the 
lines of the son and of the father, changing from shrill piping tones 
of youth to the round, majestic notes of manhood in maguificent 
style.—St December 2, rort. 


woman, 


Louis Republic, 





The soloist of the evening was Ludwige Hess, the distinguished 
German tenor. noted as a lieder singer. He made a most favorable 
impression in his singing of the “Im Fernen Land” aria of “Lohen 
grin” and a pleasing group including the familiar “Erl King” and 
“Du bist wie eine Blume” and a couple of songs in English As 
an interpretative singer he proved himself esnecially gifted.—Kansas 
City Journal, December 6, 1911. 
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PRILADELPHIA 


e_puta, Pa., December 15 


The Philadelphia Carl 
gave its tenth pair of concerts in the Academy of Mu ic 
on Friday afternoon, December 15, and Saturday evening, 
December 16. The soloist was Vladimir de Pachmann 


PHILA igit 


Orchestra, Pohlig, conductor, 


pianist. The program follows: 
Overture, In Autumn, op. 1 ehenpeecéweneae Grieg 
Symphony No. 5. in E minor, From the New World, op. 95 
Dvorak 
Concerto in E minor, op. 11, for piano and orchestra...... Chopin 
Viedimir de Pachmann 
Overture, Le Carnaval Romain, op, 9 ahaa Berlioz 


The program, comprising representative con.positions of 
Grieg, Dvorak, Chopin and Berlioz, was particularly at- 
tractive. Opening with the Grieg overture, through to the 
brilliant Berlioz “Le Carnaval Romain,” Mr. Pohlig’s read- 
ing of the scores was authoritative and artistic. Vladimir 
de Pachmann, in selecting the Chopin concerto in E minor, 
did us the honor of declaring, “that he wished to be re- 
membered in the scenes of his triumph through his inter- 
pretation of the great Polish master’s work.” The critic’s 
vocabulary has long been exhausted in extravagant praise 
of this artist, until it seems as if nothing more could or 
should be said. His playing at this pair of concerts was all 
that imagination and an anticipating audience could ex 
pect. He responded to two insistent encores 


RRR, 


[he Metropolitan Opera Company gave its initial per 
formance of Thuill’s “Lobetanz” in Philadelphia on Tues 
day evening, November 12, before an interested and good 
house, with the following cast: Mmes. Gadski, Sparkes, 
Case; Messrs. Jadlowker, Hinshaw, Witherspoon and 
others. Conductor. Alfred Hertz. The next 
performance by this company is “La Tosca,” 
evening, December 19, with Mimes. Farrar, Maubourg, 
Messrs. Corsi, Bada. Conductor, Toscanini 

RRR 

The piano recital which Letitia Radcliff, pupil of Luther 
Conradi, gave at the Acorn Club, Wednesday afternoon, 
December 13, was thoroughly enjoyable. Miss Radcliff is 
talented, and her rendition was notable for beautiful tone 
and delicate phrasing. 


scheduled 
Tuesday 











was reached in the last number, with Mr. Conradi at the 


second piano. The program was as follows: 


Prelude and fugue in A minor for organ Bach 


(Transermmbed for piane by Liszt.) 
Sonata, op. g1, No. 3. Beethoven 
Moment Musicale . Schubert 
Auf Fligeln des Gesanges Mendelssohn 
(Transcribed for piano by Liszt.) 
Perpetuum Mobile Weber 
From first Sonata.) 
Rhapsody in B minor Brahms 
Etude in G sharp minor, op, Chopin 
Ballade in G minor Chopin 
Hungarian Fantasy Liszt 


For orchestra and piano, the orchestra part played on 


second piano by Mr. Conradi. 
RnRnre 
The Broad Street Conservatory of Music orchestra, com 
prising seventy pieces, assisted Prof. Enoch W. Pierson, 
superintendent of music in public schools, at a lecture on 
“Mechanical Music—the Piano-Player and Talking Ma 
chine.” Wednesday evening, December 13, at the Normal 
School, Thirteenth and Spring Garden street 
nur 
Che Philadelphia Orchestra 


this week aside from the regular pair in Philadelphia 


gave two notable concerts 
one 
in Pittsburgh, Monday evening, December 11, and one in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Wednesday evening, December 13 In 
both cases the orchestra scored a triumph, the programs 
being given in a manner which aroused much enthusiasm 


among the cultured musicians. Concertmaster Thaddeus 


Rich and Herman Sandby shared the honors on both occa 
sions by their fine work 
neue 

Mrs. Radcliff Caperton, teacher of singing, is planning 
1 series of lecture-recitals which her pupils will! illustrate 
Mrs 
of the Lamperti method 
remarkable teacher She 
York, Philadelphia and Ogontz 

nae, 

jore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago, Frederick 
of Mu 


oloist 


by songs appropriate to: the subject Caperton is 


the only authorized representative 
recognized as a has 


New 


and is 


studies in 


The 


Stock, tone 






a concert in the Academy 
The 


The occasion was doubly in- 


tor, gave 


was 


sic on Monday 


1g, December 11 


teresting, inasmuch as it was Mr. Stock’s first Philadel 
phia appearance, also Mr. Spalding’s, and the Elgar con- 
certo was heard in Philadelphia for the first time rhe 
symphony The 


audience, while not large, included the city’s best musi 


was placed at the end of the program 
enthusiastic 


RRR 


The Mendelssohn Club, under the 


clans, who were very 


direction of W. W 


Gilchrist, gave its first subscription concert of its thirty- 


Hall 


Che chorus did éexcellen 


seventh season in Horticultural 


ing, 


on Wednesday even 


December 14 work, being 


especially enjoyed in the Servian song, “Evening on th 
Sara.” Nicholas Douty sang several songs 
nne 

Edwin Evans, the eminent Welsh-American baritone 
gave a song recital in Griffith Hall December 1. His pro- 
gram included songs Massenet. Schubert, Franz 
Brahms, Van Nuys, Fogel, Panizza, Kernochan, Brogi 
Hadley, Liddle, Lohr, Addicks and others Che songs 
new to the audience, were extremely interesting, and Mr 
Evans voice was well adapted to his entire program. His 


is beautiful in and he 
The entire ev 
Addicks accompanied Mr. Evans at the 


RRR 


choir of the P. | 


voice quality, sings with good style 


und finish ning was pleasant Stanley 


piano 
The bo, Incarnation 
Walter St. Clare 


Church of the 
Broad and Jefferson streets, of which 
Knodle is 
Buck's 


evening, 


Dudley 
Sunday 


choirmaster and orgaaist, will give 


King,” of 


regular monthly mu 


cantata, “The Coming of the 


December 24, this being the 





sical service of the churcl For the past five years thi 
choir, under the direction of Mr. Knodle, has attained 
prominence because of these special musical services 
which have included such works as “The Messiah,’ 
Elijah,” “Hymn of Praise St. Paul,” et Mr. Knodle 
s a boy choir specialist and enthusiast, and has added 
proot to the fact that boys can be taught to w with a 
beautiful tone and style 
RRR 
Julie Lindsay, soprano, late of Paris Grand Opera, a 
sisted by Thaddeus Rich, Selden Miller and Ellis Clark 
Hammann, accompanist, will give a concert in Wither 
spoon Hall, Thursday afternoon, December 21 
Jennie Lamson 
The beautiful monument of Beethoven, sculptured by 


M. de Charmoy, probably will be erected in Vincennes 


and not in Paris 





R. E. Johnston Announces for Season 1911 and 191 








and her company. 


ALICE NIELSEN 


Grand Opera Concert Co. 


ALEXANDER HEINEMANN 


Famous German Lieder 
Singer. John Mandelbrod 


accompanist. 


INSTRUMENTALISTS ALBERT SPALDING 


Great American Violinist 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


Swiss Pianist. 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


Colorature Soprano, 
Overwhelming ! 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


Russian Pianist. 
(Greatest Liszt Player.) 


MLLE, D’ALEXANDROWSKY 


Wonderful Russiar Pian- 
ist. 


BERTA MORENA 


Wagnerian Soprano from 
Metropolitan Opera Co 


RITA PORNIA 


HOWARD BROCK WAY 


Composer- Pianist. 


HENRIETTE BACH 


Brilliant Young Violinist 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA 


Colorature Soprano 


CAROLINE MIHR-HARDY 








ROSA OLITZKA SOPRANOS 
Great Lieder and Oratorio 
Singer. 
LILLA ORMOND 
Mezzo-Soprano in Song 
Recitals, assisted by Miss 
Green. 
MELLA MARS 
Greatest Living Singer 
of Chansons, and 
MEZZ0-SOPRANOS 
BELA LASZKY 
Composer-Accompanist. AND CONTRALTOS 
Hippodrome | ...... 
SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
BARITONES 


New Year’s Eve. 


EMMA EAMES 
and 
EMILIO de GOGORZA 


At Popular Prices 








NAMARA-TOYE 


Lyric Soprano, 
Unequalled. 


MARIANNE FLAHADT 


Mezzo-Soprano from the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


PAUL MORENZO 


Spanish Tenor. 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


Baritone of rare quality. 


Lyric Soprano from the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 


MARIE SAVILLE 


Dramatic Soprano. 


EVA MYLOTT 


Australian Contralto 


HENRI LA BONTE 


Italian Tenor. 


J. LOUIS SHENK 


Baritone. 


Colorature Soprano -——- 
ISABELLE BOUTON LAURA GRAVES 
Mezzo-Soprano. Contralto. 


FRANKLIN LAWSON 


Tenor. 


KARL SCHNEIDER 


Baritone. 


Dramatic Soprano. 


RUDOLPHINE RADIL 


HERBERT SACHS- HIRSCH 


Brilliant Young Pianist 


INEZ BARBOUR 


Lyric Soprano 


EDITHE ROBERTS 


Lyric Soprano. 


IRENE REYNOLDS 


Baritone. 





Season 1912-13—Godowsky (nade Piano); Paderewski; Ysaye; Kussewitzsky; Scharwenka; Mme. Kaschowska; 
R. 6. Knowles "2 8es'ec*' Dr. Fery Lalek; Felix Berber; irene Scharrer (Pianist of genius); John 
Kocian, Bohemian Violinist; McCormack, Tenor, Exclusive Concert Management; Riccardo Martin, Tenor ; 
Livie Boni, Halian Cellist 


(By arrangement with Concert 
tien Dantel Mayer, of London) 











Address, R. E. JOHNSTON, 


CHAS. L. WAGNER, Associate Manager and Travelling Representative 





St. James Building, New York 
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A Merry Crristmas! 


a 
-o— 


Siens of opera: $$$H$$H$SS 
———_—_-g- ——_ 
Some singers have vocal cords and others have 


vocal discords 


—_—_————— 
9 


New York has its Durbar, too, on fashionable 
Monday nights at the Opera. 
ccvienretincinieaines 
News from the Pacific Coast reports a $4,000 
Kubelik house at the violinist’s concert in Portland, 


(Ore, 


Wuite the opera war is over, comic opera war 
goes on merrily, in China, in Tripoli, and in Mex- 
ico. 

sonnel piinamcin 

Ir is exactly 115 days to the close of the musical 
season. Many of our best known Musickers will 
go to Europe this summer. 

——-_ = 

Wuarever the world may think about Dr. Cook, 
there cannot be any doubt that Richard Strauss 
found the uttermost poles in the technic of orches- 
tral expression. 

: 

CAMILLE Sarnt-SAENS was received in audience 
recently by the King and Queen of Belgium. Ca- 
mille received a photograph of the King and a 
decoration called “Ordre de Leopold.” 

a. 

\ sratue of Rossini is to be erected in Paris. 
One of Tue Musica Courter correspondents 
suggests that the composer ought to be represented 
as lying down, for he was so fond of his bed. 

: ipaiateacisdlipiiidanien 

New York's tonal circles wonder how much of 
the $500,000 worth of musical instruction has beea 
given at the endowed Institute of Musical Art, and 
where the artistic results thereof are being hidden. 

niin 

Desprre the admonitory note printed recently in 
the Boston Symphony program (and quoted in cur 
editorial columns), the Boston concert of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, was poorly at- 
tended. 

sleliione 

Tuar suppressed, gurgling sound was the mirth 
which made all the world kin last week, when the 
various quarters of the globe read about Paris be- 
ing snocked at the scantiness of drapery displayed 
by ballet dancers in Saint-Saéns’ “Déjanire”! 


cman nintineninie 


ALMost $2,500,000 is the fortune which George 
Edwards, the London comic opera manager, credits 
Franz Lehar, composer of “The Merry Widow,” 
as possessing. If there is any moral in the forego- 
ing paragraph, let those extract it to whom it ap- 
plies 

ee 

BAYREUTH now has raised the price of opera 
seats from $5 to $6.25. Bayreuth is right. If Bay- 
reuth really knew its business, it would charge $10 
That would ef- 
fectually kill all “Parsifal” competition at other 


for seats in 1913 and thereafter 


opera houses. 
—--  — 

SCHUMANN'S “Traumeret” now has fallen prey 
to the makers of rag-time and it is being sold as a 
“popular” song (in the worst sense of the term), 
with the dislocated basses and hiccoughy melodic 
progressions typical of Tin Pan Alley, where the 
unmusical music comes from. 


It really is useless to wonder at the uncouthness 
in musical matters of a country which produces a 
Congressional representative who proposes to that 
body to sell the wrecked hull of the battleship 
Maine for Coney Island exhibition purposes. That 
happened last week in Washington; not in Mada- 
gascar, as might have been supposed. 

—o————_ 

AccorDING to the latest reports from Dresden, 
the differences between Ernst von Schuch and the 
management of the Royal Opera have been settled, 
and it is claimed that Schuch will remain in Dres- 
den. Director Gregor, of the Vienna Opera, has 
for some cime been endeavoring to secure the serv- 
ices of Schuch, as he feels the need of the collabo- 
ration of a conductor of international reputation 
and wide experience, 

—~———©--———_ 

Ar the Musical Art Society concert, last evening, 
December 19, “Doctor’’ Frank Damrosch put on 
his program “Salve Regina,” “Innocentes pro 
Christo,” “OQ Magnum Mysterium,” “Benedictus 
qui venit,” and “Christkindlein’s Wiegenlied.” Why 
not the “Kol Nidrei,” to honor the forthcoming 
Chanukah festival? The “Doctor” ought to be, 
temperamentally and racially, in conception and 
gesture, an ideal leader of Hebrew sacred music. 

a HO 


Prison life has worse terrors than outsiders can 
possibly imagine. Warden Moyer, head of the 
Federal penal institution in Atlanta, Ga., announces 
that beginning with Christmas Day and continuing 
thereafter, the prison orchestra will give a concert 
each day, and play for an hour or so at the help- 
less inmates. The string performers will saw at 
the musical bars no more ferociously than the lis- 
teners will wish to saw at the detaining ones of iron. 

saesitgiilliaietasialids 

From Cincinnati comes the unofficial informa- 
tion that Thumann, music critic of the Enquirer. 
says: “The players of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra were forced to sign the ‘round robin’ 
letter to the editor of the Enquirer.” We do not 
believe that Thumann made such a foolish state- 
ment, and hasten to say so. If he has any authentic 
reply to make to the denunciation of the Cincin- 
nati orchestral players, the columns of THe Mu- 
sical. Courter are herewith placed at his disposal 


for the purpose. 
-- -—>—— 


One reads in the New York Sun that, having 
heard the Chicago Orchestra in New York, “now 
we should like to hear the Cincinnati Orchestra 
under young Sigismund Stokowski, and then the 
Minneapolis Orchestra under Emil Oberhoffer and 
Henry Hadley’s organization from Seattle.” Aside 
from the fact that Stokowski’s first name is Leo- 
pold, that Henry Hadley is conducting in San Fran- 
cisco, and that the Seattle Orchestra went out of 
existence more than a year ago, the Sun paragraph 
contains much correct information and is decidedly 


valuable. 
a 


Many persons who heard Kathleen Parlow on 
her recent tour with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra marvelled at the endurance of this young girl, 
who is hardly out of her ‘teens. While playing 
daily with the orchestra, she was obliged to travel 
either before or after each concert ; but she bore the 
strain like a strong man. It is a most extraordinary 
manifestation, this Parlow popularity ; but it is rich- 
ly deserved, for the fair violinist ranks with the 
really great players of the stringed instrument. 
Miss Parlow has engagements for this season with 
every first-class orchestra East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, besides appearances with many of the leading 
clubs and before colleges and other learned societies. 
On the tour with the Boston Symphony, Miss Par- 
low played twice in Boston, twice in New York, and 
one concert each in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Ba‘ti- 
more, Washington, Hartford, Conn., Springfield, 
Mass., and Cambridge, Mass. 
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Milan Monopoly Under Fire. 


In the New York American of last Sunday 
(December 17, 1911) an American singer, Edna 
Blanche Showalter, well known to Musicat 
CourIER readers as a concert artist of high stand- 
ing, made a remarkable statement over her own sig- 
nature, in afi article called “An American Girl’s 
War on the Foreign Gtand Opera Trust.” As intro- 
ductéry to Miss Showalter’s article, the American 
says editorially: “An Amierican girl, a prima donna 
of native training, has declared war on foreign 
domination of opera in America. She has sued 
Hetiry W. Savage, producer of Puccini's opera, 
‘The Gitl of the Golden West,’ for forty one thou 
sand dollars fot alleged breach of contract, but she 
assetts friendship for the famous matiaget and says 
that the suit is really a battle against the Milan dic 
tators of music matters in this country.” 

The American alludes to Miss Showaltet’s signed 
article as a “proclamation of war,” and this is the 
way it appeared in that paper last Sunday: 

| have instituted a lawsuit against Henry W. Savag 
not only to recover damages for the loss I have sus 
tained in being dismissed after two performances of “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” but to thoroughly air th 
abuses that exist, because in this land of the so called free 
America tamely submits in all matters of music to th 


domination of other countries 

We are free—and yet we allow alien music publishers 
acting under contract with a clique of managers and com 
posers in Milan to control the operas of this country 

We are free—Yet we permit alien managers and con 
ductors to say to American singers: Go to the rear of th 
Stage Sing in the second rate cities Take the skim 
milk of achievement and leave the cream to us 

We are free—and yet we permit a despotism on tl 
operatic stage as great as that which caused patriots to 
dump a cargo of tea into Boston Harbor and bring about 
a seven years’ war. 

We vaunt our freedom, and yet we never for a moment 
really assert it, 

My story told now and later, more fully, in court, wil 
prove all I have said. All my music training has been ‘n 
this country. I neith 
did 1 sing in Milan to ask 
sea critics upon my voice and my methods 








ad for instruction nor 
orsement of the over- 
Therein ‘ 
wrote my doom, or so the Milan music clique thought 
they had decreed 
them a taste of American spirit, and | predict that the 
taste will be bitter. 

Reginald DeKoven has lately shown how the influence 
of this Milan opera trust has stifled and thwarted the 


But I, an American girl, mean to give 


American composer. Charles Henry Meltzer, the critic, 
has told but lately how the Milan influence reaches far, 
even to the extent of dictating to the managers and 4i- 
rectors of grand opera productions all over Europe what 
singers shall be engaged for certain operas—and the fa 
vored artists must be those who are in favor at Milan. 

My experience as a prima donna in Mr. Savage’s Eng 
lish production of Puccini’s- opera, “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” is both interesting and important to the 
American musical world. I think that all American 
singers, and all who aspire to careers in grand opera, 
should know exactly what chance an American has in a 
field virtually controlled by a clique of Milan managers 
and producers. 

Last Spring I signed a contract to sing ninety perform 
ances of the role of Minnie in this opera, having been as 
sured by Mr. Savage and his general manager, Madison 
Corey, that as possibly the only American prima donna 
among their principals, I would naturally be featured to 
the fullest extent, and that every condition would be made 
pleasant for me, so that I could give a great performance 
of the part of the American girl 

I expressed to some of Mr. Savage's office managers 
some apprehensions as to what chance an American prima 
donna would have with a foreign conductor who would 
be pretty sure to have the traditional contempt for every- 
thing American except money. I was told not to worry 
that this was to be a production in English, and that at 


the first sign of discrimination against me the Italian coa- 
ductor would be shipped back to Italy forthwith—that, as 
a matter of fact, they fully expected at the Savage offices 
that this very thing would happen, and that they were 
ready for them. 

As the rehearsals went on, I was compelled to sit for 
long hours and listen to the mistakes of others, and to 


the near riots in which the rehearsals sometimes degen- 
erated. But when I asked for my share of the rehearsals 
I was repeatedly assured that I did not need them—that 
I was perfect in the role—that the others needed and 
must have the rehearsals 

I was then sent to small halls in different parts of th 
city to rehearse without scenery and “props,” while the 
other principals were under Mr. Polacco’s personal direc 
tion at the Manhattan Opera House. . A daily schedule of 
the hours and plans of the rehearsals would be made out 
in Mr. Savage's office; and according to these schedules, 
i should have had my share in the latter weeks of the re- 
hearsals at the Manhattan. As a matter of fact, when | 
would report for my rehearsals I would have to sit for 
the rest of the day—and usually evening—and listen t 
the rehearsals of the foreign prima donnas 

My debut was arranged for a matinee at Bridgeport. 
I was given a conductor with whom I kad never re 
hearsed. The newspapers in Bridgeport had been given 
tickets for the night performance and supposed that my 
debut would be made at night 

However, my debut in the role at the matinee was a 
uccess. A small audience showed real and unmistakable 
enthusiasm and approval. I was personally congratulated 
by Mr. Savage after the performance 

“You got every word, every syllable over,” he said I 
could hear you perfectly.” Mr, Polacco between the acts 
came back to congrattlate me 

I was finally on the following Thursday night given an 
other performance—this time at Syracuse. Mr. Polacco 
conducted, but I was given a cast of principals with whom 


} 


I had never rehearsed. Again | succeeded. I gave a bet 


ter performance of the part than at my debut, of course 


and sang the music of Minnie as I had planned to dk 


making it real music, as I believe Puccini intended it to 
be, rather than mere sound and screaming, as it is $0 


often rendered. I again won my audience unmistakably 


Several times during the performance Mr. Polacco sent 
me messages of congratulation, by Mr. Pughlia, the gen 
eral stage manager. Yet on going to my dressing room 
flushed with a genuine operatic triumph, | was given a 
message by two shamefaced and embarrassed business 


managers for the Savage Company, telling me that from 


been for ninety 


that moment my engagement (which had 
performances), terminated 

When I asked why, I was stammeringly told that they 
believed that it was said that I was a lyric soprano, Of 
course, everybody concerned in my engagement knew tha 

was a lyric soprano 

But it would not be permitted that an American artist, 
wholly independent of this clique, should really make an 
instant success in an Italian production 

And I predict that Mr. Savage has discovered this dom 
ination and will, with American spirit, soon resist it 
Like me, I believe he will soon cry “America for the 
Americans,” even the American operatic stage 


More even than Mr. DeKoven or Mr. Meltzer, 
Tue Mustcat Courter has dared to tell the truth 
about foreign opera domination and control in this 
country, for we have no personal axe of any kind 
to grind, and are actuated only by the desire to ex 
pose conditions inimical to the progress of Ameri 
can music and American musicians 

If Miss Showalter had taken to heart the lesson 
we have been preaching in these columns for 
months past, she might have spared herself the 
waste of time and the anguish of mind which her 
experience doubtless cost her. However, it is a 
pleasure to observe that Miss Showalter, with the 
true spunk of an American girl, refuses to stand for 
what a victim of the Milan Juggernaut once called 
“musical Camorra methods,” and intends to make 
in issue of the matter in the courts 

We have made it a rule never to prejudge a case 
after it has entered the legal status, and we leave 
the present litigation to the contestants and to th 
judge, with all confidence in the fairness and wis- 
dom of that official. Miss Showalter should not find 
it difficult to obtain anv amount of affiliated data 
for her side of the dispute, and on general princi 
ples, we recommend her to reread recent files of 
Tue Musicar Courier. 

We are glad to know that Mr. Savage is acting 
as a sort of friendly buffer in Miss Showalter’s suit, 





for we know that far from being an enemy of 
\merican opera singers, he has done more to give 
them a practical chance to earn money and fame 
than any other manager in this country or in 
Europe. 

The outcome of the Showalter case will be 
watched with intense interest by the whole musical 
population of the United States, and full reports of 
the proceedings may be looked for in the columns 


of THe Musicar Courter 


OH! THE EAST AND THE WEST! 


lor irresistible and unanswerable logic, commend 


y 
us to the Chicago Journal, which says of Victor 
Herbert: “Being of Irish birth and with his musical 
education received in Germany, he is probably the 
niost representatively American of all our com 
posers "One of the other Chicago papers tells its 
readers that “Natoma” was reworked for the Chi 
cago production of last week, a statement which 
sounds strange in view of Glen Dillard Gunn's pat 


agraph in the Chicago Tribune 


It has frequently been asserted that there could nev 
be a musical idiom that was typically American—in the 
sense that a Lutheran choral is typically German or a Bre 
ton folksong is typically French. This prejudice was first 
nnounced in the East where it imbedded im the solid 

merete substructure of all critical creeds. Therefore it is 
not surprising that New Yor ind Philadelphia should 
have failed to recognize Victor Herbert's claims t yrigin 
ality as they are set forth in the score of “Natoma,” nor 
need it occasion extended comment that the opera should 
have achieved the critical lisappr val of these centers of 
culture The East cherishes profound convictions as to the 
uperiority f things kur ypean Natoma” i at least 
typically un-European, as even those wi lislike it will 


1 


admit, that probably being the reason for their dislike 


Mr. Gunn obscures the issue The East disliked 


it is American opera, but be 


Natoma” not becaus« 


cause it is not good opera The technical reasons 


for the dislike were set down at the time, and the 
musical shortcomings of the work pointed out, but 
Mr. Gunn probably has forgotten the Eastern criti 
sisms of last season That Mr. Herbert does not 
agree with Mr. Gunn, and that the composer heed 
ed the wise voice of the East, is proved by the re 


| | 


vised version of “Natoma” with which he honored 


Chicago 


Wuarever the demerits of the Elgar violin con 
certo, played here by Albert Spalding last week 
the fact remains that the young American violinist 
gave a remarkable performance of the work, one 
which earned for him tumultuous plaudits from 
the public and unstinted praise from the pre 
Tue Musicat 
Spalding, for it has 


Courter feels proud of Albert 
dwelt upon his pronounced 
gifts from the day of his debut in Europe, and hi 
complete triumph last Wednesday is the fruition 
ol prophecies made b this paper several ear ag’ 
In thoroughness of musicianship, in breadth and 
beauty of tone, in masterful technical command 
and in interpretative vitality and authoritative 


sweep, the Spalding achievement in the Elgar con 


certo must remain memorable for many a day in 
the recollections of the fortunate musi love wh 
were present to applaud so gifted a son of our na 


tive soil, 


Nine rules are given by Robert S. Smith, wh 
made $1,000,000 from $6, telling toilers how to do 
likewise. “Do not worry” is one of the rules, and 
‘Sell when people want to buy” is another. Evi 
dently the Smith rules are not meant for American 


( oniposers. 
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rk got another dose of Elgar last Wednes- 
when Albert Spalding put forth his 


aaa ( rt make the English composer’s new 


latable at the Carnegie Hall con- 
Thomas Orchestra from Chi- 
Tue MuSICAL 
S57 tens to see what York’s daily 
reviewers thought of the Elgar 


the eodore 
minded as alway 
New 


read this: 


1 
< ert +} ( 


j } obe we 


bound to be heard here. A man 


Rese | rtance has his rights. But s 


bly balk at hearing it twice 


» has the pub 
i ‘ t give Elgar full credit He 
ind serious purpose of writ- 
Beethoven 
that made 
a Beethoven, but Sir Ed- 
in has added to the 
adjective, 


e unto those of Brahms and 


ry accident of nature 


just 


whil till a young m 


lIness a new nd iperlative 


Elgar compositions we have heard this 


ns we prefer the symphony of last Sun 


f it is good fun to hear, for once at least 


makes the impression of 


mposition ever penned by human 


¥ n that of Elgar. Once in a while he seems about 


hing charming, as in the opening measures 


ee he andante, but as with the mirage in the desert, you 


. t only to find more desert 
World one learns that “the 


ement starts drvly and academically,” and 


he Evening 
discursive and reaches, for the 
onclusion predicated by the other 
dante pleases the Evening Post, but it 
it th empty fiddling passages make the 
s tediou Also, the composer “put his 
regulation molds, labelled allegro 
molto; he made each one as 
it should be, regardless of 
sav or not, the result 


oe mvention says 
anything to 
t part, be redom.” 


A). Commenting on the first movement of the con 


ot Tt 1 be unprofitable to i description of this 
liberally 


Pate ' t uninteresting passage work for 


attempt 
upplied with the baldest 
the solo instru 
I artistic pur 


eving higher 


~ sf a? } lisplay of violu 


pl ivink 


he Tin rather liked Elgar’s work, and found 

but qualified the commenda 
ilso long passages in which 
of orchestral scoring were 
nusical texture.” 

ical estimate read: 

be very long, inspired only 

The 

in which the mood is 

“Dream of 


a The Elgar rt roved t 
Japa 1 d interesti: hiefly for its workmanship 
ement 
r con poser’s 

The « 
nt 1 its lengtl 


neerto’s worst enemies are 


se: Most vere is the condemnation of the Press 


ld | rk is lor ' vearisome There are interesting 
but the thematic material 
nt, the development labored, heavy and monot- 


undercurrent of feeling dry and uninspired 


ndante, is the most grateful 
but the ideas 


“Cadenza Ac 


v concerto for the performer 
sf} ° ; Y ‘ } 
< mmor i t finale there is a 


t in unusual feature which suggests the 
reisler, t whom the concerto is dedicated The 
icato tremolando” in the strings 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, or, 


from the Balalaika Or 


robably from 
ne one ventured hun rously, 
+} 


1e Staats-Zeitung we glean that the Elgar 


cert eft no impression except to demonstrate 
' omposer, a well grounded musician, has 
it f little musical flesh and blood and much 


music, whose 


niutacturimg 
in | ite, 


a pretentious prece o! 





One might well say of 
it: ‘Quietly I see you come ; quietly I see you go!’ ”’ 


purpose is not quite clear. 

‘Overlong,” is the verdict of the World. 

\ staunch friend of Elgar, as a rule, the Tribune 
finds that “the difficulties of the concerto are som: 
what out of proportion to its beauties. . . . The ear 
and fancy found less pleasurable occupation than 
the intellect in following its development.” The 
“It would be a good thing for the 
Heaven forbid, is 


Tribune adds: 
work if it could be heard again.” 
our pious and perfervid wish. 

Several belated notices have reached this office 
from Chicago concerning the Elgar concerto, which 
was played there a week ago last Friday and Satur- 
day by Albert Spalding and the Theodore Thomas 
For instance, as follows, from the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune: 


Orchestra. 


As the most striking feature of the Elgar manner, or 
style, one recognizes the talent to write a lengthy work 


without a single significant idea. That so many notes can 


be made to represent such vast and appalling barrenness 
of thought—-the effects in the accompanied cadenza ex- 
is remarkable, and that Mr. Spalding could re 
member the thousands of them included in the solo part 


with no vital, clear cut and meaningful melodic line to 


cepted 


connect them is a thing to marvel at. 


A well considered gaugement is the one in the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean: 

It is not another master work like the Brahms concerto, 
and it is longer than the day before Thanksgiving. It is 
task for the interpreter, though technically it 
makes none but legitimate demands. The work is laid 
out on symphonic lines. The instrument is little 
nore than an obligato voice. The themes, it must be co»- 
fessed, are not concrete inspirations, though that of the 
irst movement is a handy collection of subject matter. 

The severest justifiable criticism against the work 
The first 
movement is vague, even though it follows very nearly 
The finale is too long by half, and its 
thematic content is not at all impressive. This concerto 
suggests that Elgar’s muse has deserted the altar, for it 


a severe 


solo 


‘s its lack of originality and definition. 


the sonata form 


says little. 
Then, again, there is the Chicago Record-Herald, 
which holds that 


rhe finale is too long, and some of its material suggests 
that the pagcs have been padded with mere notes rather 
than with ideas 


But to return to New York. A suggestive and 
illuminating series of remarks is to be found in the 
Tribune of our metropolis, a paper whose music 
critic usually is well informed on the money aspect 
of all musical affairs in New York. He animad- 
verts: 

It is very likely that a large part of the purpose of the 
visit was to exploit Albert Spalding and the new violin 
concerto by Sir Edward Elgar. The work is a year old, 
and it is a pretty open secret that its absence from our 
concert lists thus far has been due chiefly to the fee de- 
manded by its publishers for the right of performanc-. 
The same reason has operated as an estoppel in Great 
Britain, where patriotism put a keener edge on curiosity 
than could be felt here. There Mr. Kreisler has prac- 
tically had a monopoly on it ever since he performed it 
for the first time, on November ro of last year, and it is 
Ysaye cancelled a contract for a 
concert in London because of a disagreement in which the 
performance fee played a part. The attitude of composers 
and publishers on this question is no concern of ours, 


not long ago since Mr 


though the indifference of all our violin virtuosi to the 
piece might serve to give point to the old story of the 
young woman who put so high a value upon herself in 
the marriage market that she was left on the shelf when 
the market was closed, 

We do not know where the Tribune critic got his 
information to the effect that “it is very likely” the 
expensive Eastern trip of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra was undertaken largely in order to exploit 
\lbert Spalding and the Elgar concerto. Does the 
lribune critic mean that either Spalding, or Elgar, 
or the former’s manager, or the latter’s publisher, 


= that Elgar Violin Concerto. 


instigated the orchestra’s teur, or even financed it? 
Or does he imply that Mr. Stock and the or- 
chestra’s executives, carried away by enthusiasm 
over the violinist and the concerto, resolved to 
have both heard in the East, and sent along 
the orchestra as a complementary luxury and 
an additional tribute? Just what does the 
Tribune critic really hint at in his cusomary 
German-American style of writing and with his 
usual mixed train of thought? If he possess any 
news, why not give it to the readers of his paper? 
They should be considered before any outside pri- 
vate interests. If the “attitude of composers and 
publishers on this question” is no concern of the 
Tribune music critic, then why does he devote 
twenty-seven lines of his paper’s type to a discussion 
thereof? Composers and publishers have a right to 
charge all they can get for compositions, and they 
do charge plentifully, especially if the composers 
and publishers be foreigners, encouraged, aided and 
protected in their demands by our asinine American 
Copyright laws. 

However, looked at in another light, the Elgar 
concerto really has nothing to do with the subject. 
for outside of Mr. Spalding, probably no one on this 
side of the ocean will feel inclined to play the work, 
much less to pay.liberally for the privilege of doing 
so. The public has settled that matter conclusively. 
If they do not feel inclined to pay for hearing 
Elgar, no one in America will feel inclined to lay 
out coin of the realm for performing him, That is 
business, and as such, it ought to be understood by 
the music critic of the Tribune. 


Just at hand are notices of the Elgar concerto 
from Philadelphia and Boston. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer says that Albert Spalding “might easily 
have made a more judicious selection,” and adds: 


It is music of the kind that goes in and out and to and 
fro and up and down and backwards and forwards with- 
out ever getting anywhere in particular, and it becomes 
extremely wearisome. It is of excessive length, each of 
its three movements playing for a quarter of an hour, and 
by the time the often promised, constantly procrastinated 
end was reached the audience was almost as exhausted as 
was evidently the case with the performer. 

As often happens, the music was exacting in proportion 
to its ungratefulness. 


Also, the Philadelphia Ledger finds fault: 

rhe new concerto by Elgar proved a somewhat ungrate- 
ful vehicle for the disclosure of the talents of Mr. Spald- 
ing. The orchestration is of the composer's habitual ex- 
pertness, but it seems that ke has given to the solo violin 
4 deal of sound and fury signifying little or nothing. 


Poor Spalding suffers in the Philadelphia North 
American notice because the critic did not like the 
concerto: 


There was, however, nothing startling in his perform- 
ance last evening, nor could anything like this have been 
expected from his academic and pedagogical selection—a 
concerto in B minor, by Edward Elgar, accredited with 
recent triumphant success in England. It is quite as un- 
profitably dull as Dr. Elgar's other achievements, includ- 
ing the absurdly overrated oratorio, “The Dream of 
Gerontius.” 


In the Philadelphia Press, however, Spalding is 
not made to suffer on account of the work played: 


The audience was compelled to sit and marvel at the 
work of the youthful violinist, but the composition itself 
left not the impression that is lasting nor the desire to 
have the work frequently repeated. It is not brilliant; it 
is devoid of real characters, and what it contains is so 
deeply hidden that it is not likely that even the close stu- 
dent of music will ever take the bother to try its dissec- 
tion. 


One of the most severe attacks on the Elgar con- 
certo is that of the Boston Post: 
Another word of praise must be said for Mr. Stock’s ac- 


companiment of the violin concerto, and for the heroism— 
it seems that one can scarcely call it by any other name— 
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that had led Mr. Spalding to master a tedious and vicious- 
ly difficult concerto. 


“As prolix as a seventeenth century sermon,” is 
the verdict of the Boston Journal ; while the Boston 
Globe says similarly, “It is needlessly prolix and 
wearisomely long.” The Globe continues: 


One of the themeses defers courteously to the opening 
measure of Margaret Ruthven Lang’s admirable song 
about “Mavourneen,” but the development is interminable 
until the composer nods, and follows one sequence in sten- 
ciled and somniferous fashion by another. . , .The 
technical difficulties are needlessly multiplied and inten 
sified, as though the composer spoke in an unknown tongue 
when the truth would have been sweeter in simpler speech. 


Says the Boston American: “The concerto is long, 
tedious and intensely serious. There are a few 
bright spots in it, or it would never have gotten on 
a program. Spalding today is a master of technic. 
That is almost all the Elgar affair would permit 
him to reveal.” 

Devastating is the indictment of the Boston Ad- 
vertiser : 

A new Elgar work must strike terror into the hearts 
of the people who have it thrust upon them. 
symphony produced a week ago unquestionably bored th 
audience. The much-heralded violin concerto was report 
ed as something “totally different’ from the usual run of 
Elgar compositions. It is his first attempt in this field: 
the work is tiresome, forced and clumsy, as are most of 
his latest compositions. Sir Edward's attempts to arrest 
the fleeting music and to snatch from her the 
stones of melody and inspiration, have resulted disastrous- 
ly. This latest product is manufactured music, learned and 
correct to be sure, but totally devoid of interest. The first 
two movements are a kind of symphony with violin obli- 
gato. The themes are not definite, often ugly; and the 
work gives the soloist little opportunity. 


His secona 


precious 


And in conclusion, let Philip Hale’s clarion voice 
tell in the Boston Herald what he thinks of the 
Elgar violin concerto: 

This concerto, we are told by admirers of Elgar, is 
another revelation of the composer’s soul, for Sir Edward 
now expresses in music “the workings of the human mind,” 
presumably his own. If this concerto is a faithful trans- 
lation of Sir Edward’s mental processes, there is the say- 
ing of Louis Ehlert to console us: “A man may say that 
he likes Hummel’s music and be a fine fellow in his way, 
but I should not like to sit down and drink wine with 
him.” 

The concerto is for the most part merely notes, notes, 
notes. The themes are inconspicuous; the development is 
as dull as it is pretentious; there is no emotional appeal; 
there is nothing sensuously beautiful or thoughtfully noble. 
The architecture is not impressive; the ornamentation is 
commonplace. The most interesting feature, the oasis, is 
the cadenza in the finale, and that is much too long. 








o— 


WirH deep emotion we read in the New York 
Tribune, under the caption of “Children Enjoy 
Orchestra,” that at a New York Symphony Or- 
chestra concert conducted by Walter Damrosch at 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday, the larger portion of 
the auditors “were between the ages of ten and six- 
teen.” It was a so called “Concert for Young Peo- 
ple.” As the Damrosch brothers between them now 
are giving separate concerts for the young people, 
people of all ages, poor people and rich people, they 
should arrange series also for bald-headed people, 
dyspeptic people, pock-marked people, flat-footed 
people, pug-nosed people, people who wear common 
sense shoes, people who favor Jaeger underwear and 
liver pads, people who wear smoked glasses, people 
who sniffle when they have colds, and people who 
eat tripe a la Creole for luncheon. There is money 
in such specialized concerts, and as the Damrosch 
brothers are splendid business men, they should not 
neglect to act on our gratuitous hint. Oh, yes, and 
there are the 99 per cent. Why not give them a 
series, with 1 per cent. conducting? 


——_—_o—_——_- 


Manacers who direct the tours of great pianists 
are sometimes kind about helping out critics who 
must hurry away before encores are played, but 
managers should know the difference between 
Liszt’s second and sixth rhapsodies. 





FRENCH SOCIETY’S CLAIM UPHELD 


The Society of Authors, Composers and Pub- 
lishers of Music,-Inc., with offices at 1265 Broad- 
way, New York, has just issued the following cir- 
cular and legal opinion, which will no doubt prove 
of interest: 

To The Musical Courier: 

It will soon be our duty to bring before the Courts the 
meaning of the Copyright Law of the United States con 
cerning public performances of copyrighted musical com 
positions in which we are interested, in hotels, restauranis 
and other similar places. 

Among the best authorities whom we have consulted 
in the matter, we beg to enclose the written opinion given 
by Alfred W. Kiddle, Esq., of the firm of Kiddle & Wen- 
dell, 115 Broadway, a prominent expert copyright lawyer 
You will undoubtedly read with interest this unprejudiced 
and disinterested opinion. 

We are now ready to make terms that will be judged 
most fair and reasonable to those who have not as yet re 
ceived a permit for the public performances of copyrighted 
musical compositions of members of the Société des Aa 
teurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de Musique, of Paris, 
France, which includes in its membership the majority of 
prominent modern composers of all nationalities 

Very truly yours, 
Ovive Ropiiiarp, 
Managing Director 

M.,Robillard-forwards to Tue Musica Courter 

the 


herewith in large 


the written opinion he received fron lawyers 
he consulted, and it is attached 
type, so as to be useful for reference purposes 
Ovide Robillard, Esq., 

1265 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Sir: | have given careful consideration to 
the question which you submitted to me, viz., 
whether a proprietor or manager of a hotel is guilty 
of infringement under “The Copyright Law of the 
United States of America in force July 1, 
he engages an orchestra to play music in the hotel 


1909,” if 


and the orchestra plays copyrighted music without 
the consent of the owner of the copyright. 

The sections of the above law which must be par 
ticularly considered in determining this question are 
as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United St-tes of America in Congress assem 
entitled thereto, complying 


bled, That any person upon 


with the provisions of this act, shall have the exclusive 


right: 
“(a) To print, reprint, publish, copy, and vend the copy 
righted work; 
> * . * > . * 
“(e) To perform the copyrighted work publicly for 


profit if it be a musical composition and for the purpose 
of public performance for profit.” 

The language of the new Copyright Law is differ 
ent from the language of the old Copyright Law, the 
latter being contained in section 4966 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, and reads in part as 
follows: 

“Any person publicly performing or 


representing any 


dramatic music or musical composition for which a copy- 
right has been obtained, without the consent of the 


prietor of said 


pro- 


dramatic or musical composition or his 


heirs or assigns, shall be liable for damages therefor, etc.” 

The Copyright Law of 1909 uses the expressions 
“publicly for profit” and “public performance for 
profit,” whereas the old law is silent in so far as 
performing “for profit” is concerned, stating that 
“publicly performing or representing” the 
offender liable for damages to the owner of the 
ce ypyrighted work, 

We must, therefore, consider what the expres- 


makes 


sions “publicly for profit,” and “public performance 
for profit,” as used in the Copyright Law of 1909, 
were intended to mean. 

It is true that no specific admission fee is charged 
by a hotel where such copyrighted work might be 
rendered, and therefore it may be urged that be- 
cause no such admission fee was charged the pro- 
prietor of the hotel was not rendering the copy- 
righted work “publicly for profit,” or giving a 
“public performance for profit”; but in my opinion 
such an argument has no force. If the proprietor 
of a hotel engages an orchestra he obviously does 


sO as a means of inducing the public to patronize 
his hotel and for the purpose of entertainment for 
his guests. It might be difficult to apportion any 
exact amount of a person’s bill at such hotel which 
could be said to be specifically charged for music, 
but the entire scheme, that of the service of the food 
the rendering of the music, etc., are things which 
are provided for the profit of the hotel, and there 
fore it is my opinion that such a performance of 
music is one for profit and comes within the pro 
visions of the Copyright Law of 1900. 

These provisions of the Copyright Law of 1909 
above referred to, do not appear as yet t have beet 


but 


Copyright 


construed by the United States Courts, Drone 
in his very comprehensive text-book on 
in construing the provisions of the old law (viz., 
section 4906 of the Revised Statutes of the United 


States), says at page 627: 





“In a case of doubt as to whether an entertainment 
a public or private one, the fact that is made 
for admission may aid in removing the doubt But when 
it is tound that pert mance is public the penalty of 
piracy cannot be caped the fact that rudience 
were admitted without charg¢ Che purpose of the law is 
to protect the lawful owner of a dramati mposition 
from imyjury Ordinarily no injury will arise from the 
trictly private re se tion of a play But a perform 
ance nominally private, but in reality public, with a charge 
imposed on those admitted, or public performances to 
which persons are admitted free of charge, may be harm 


tul to the owner of the drama represented, who therefore 


becomes entitled to the protection of the law.” 


Che above quotation is clearly applicable to the 
provisions of the Copyright Law of 1909 under con 
sideration, and it is my opinion that the rendering 
of a musical composition at a hotel is the rendering 
of a musical composition “publicly for profit” and 
is a 


“public performance for profit,” and comes 


within the provisions of subsection (e) of Section 


[1] of the Copyright Law of 1909; when, therefore, 


a proprietor or manager of a hotel engages an or 
chestra to play music in a hot 1, and the orchestra 
plays copyrighted music, without the consent of the 
owner of the copyright, such proprietor or manager 
is guilty of infringement 

Very truly yours, 

Acrrep W. Kippve, 
Kiddle & W endell, 
Counsellors at Law, 

115 Broadway, New York 
NEE SER 
Morti’s fi private 
Willy Krienitz, of Munich, is preparing a biography 
of the late conductor. 
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Ve are completely overawed by the intellectual 
»f those modern Briareuses who have bal- 
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black 
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» in matters pertaining to great 
we note that among the twenty 
by several arbiters of genius there is no 
Mohamet the 
e, and Gautama the 


that swarthy race, called by 


Arabian, Confucius the 
Nor has one 


on of 
Indian. 
ned the negro 
Thomas Fuller, who was a 


“God's 


> old English divine, 


mporary of Milton, images cut in 


1 1 


VV ¢ 1éel 


h; resented 


that more than one ebony 


sure 


te) a 


JAie 


the exclusion from the list of 
“Artha” Johnson. 


ore ntlet lan, 


fect these 


t Reno-wned 


lists of 


t mt ' 
mpet 
. I 


mere men 
e think the selections made by the ladies are 

= en | itisfactory. Far be it from us to cry 
he women on the catalogue! On the 
trary, it fills us with joy to know that so man 
Kor, on turn 
find 


as is the list of 


are alive today. 


history, we no era a 


pages of 
inine names 
he Athenian Aspasia, who dis 
evidently 
Up to the 


had fondly esteemed Sapho of Lesbos, 


ith Socrates and Pericles, has 


lipsed by 1 modern women. 


Many 


se fame as a Grecian poetess has survived the 
whom the 
Tenth Muse. 


out at last! 


centuries and 


Che 


crow ded 


of twenty-five 


have often surnamed 


She, too, ha been 


cmranit ()ueen of Assyria, Was a woman of im 


> rtance in her day and generation. Dante, about 


r 1300, put fer in the Hell section of his 
although she had then been dead 


And 


influence on the human race 


= odd 3,000 year why has Eve been 
> * ‘ | ¢ 1 
urely 


het 
reat as the influence of some of these mod 
I Eve is going to be when thes« 
all have accomplished the legal 


thev have in view. Boadicea, 
, has been left out in the cold, probably because 
Then there 


lora and her daughter Marozia, of whom 


and death were futile. 


a: er neroic life 


in ays that they were powerful enough to 
s of Rome for a number of years. 

i Bonheur was named, but the greatest of all 
inters Mari | 


erlooked. Fe 


uise Vigée-Lebrun, has 
licia Hemans and Anne Leti 


writers of excellent verse a few 
+1 


uid were 
Have iey been forgotten by their 
hters W her 


. lannah More? Her 


e is the name of the good 


works, of more than a thou 


reprinted in Philadelphia in 1830 


‘ 2 
ving achieved fame in England. Several 


> were translated into the languages 
el 1} rance and Ceylon. Some of the an 


rm famous women were 


delectable “Shepherd 
on plete works, in faded 


ve calf binding with eg 


ilt and tooled edges, stand 


n the shelf beside us, like two mute tombstones 


the resting piace ot 


a departed celebrity. 


idites, you ot KnoW your Own great 


that the 
than the 


recognize 


S ly fe nine in woman is much greater 


on a devoted wife 


an 
ike Clara Schumann, who also has 


I being ne of the few great pian 


ee! ts of Germany, ts a tar greater woman than are any 


=} these political paraders whose banners bear a 
S vn tt | 


otto than “Excelsior.” The lovely songs 
} — rf si! ] 
Chaminade will long outlive the hubbub 


of these Amazonian saloon smash- 





ers. In the temple of enduring fame there will be 
no coronation for Carrie Nation. 

And is not the witchery of the superb and femi- 
nine art of our Maud Powell and Canada’s Kath- 
leen Parlow more potent in its sway over the minds 
of men than is all the impassioned rhetoric of those 
dissatisfied women 
fraction of the members of their own sex? 

Like the rare edelweiss that blooms only amid 
the eternal snows of the Alps, they delight us more 
than a ten-acre field of those expansive and tower- 
ing sunflowers can. Yet, it may be, future ages 


who appeal exclusively to 4 


will see a Hypatia and Xantippe on this modern 
list, though we do not. 


SEY NER a os 


SYMPHONIC SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco’s new symphony orchestra, under 
Henry Kk. Hadley, started its career on the after- 
noon of December 8, at the Cort Theater, and as 
the San Francisco Chronicle remarks patriotically, 
“was baptized in the waters of unequivocal success.” 
The critic of that paper, Harvey Wickham, writes 
enthusiastically of the effect made with the “Meis- 
tersinger” prelude, the Tschaikowsky “Pathétique”’ 
s Preludes,” and a string 
arrangement of Haydn’s Austrian National Hymn— 
Mr. Wick- 
ham prefaces his technical notice with a few general 


symphony, Liszt’s “Le 
a preponderatingly romantic program. 


remarks beginning as follows: 


I went to the concert just after reading a long editorial 
in the New York Musicat Courter to the effect that Had 
ley was having his own troubles in San Francisco, and in 
timating that a first-class symphony orchestra could not be 
launched here, even with the expenditure of $100,000. 
Fritz Scheel was quoted as saying that San Francisco's 
were “not in a state of organiza- 
and there was a lot of 
[He MusicaL 
Courter thought we could not get oboe players, bassoon 
Sut it seems that the impossible 
the were certainly 

have to be described as a 


‘local orchestra forces” 
tion fit for symphony concerts” 
long distance wisdom of a similar tenor. 


players and horn players 
has been accomplished, for players 
there, and their work doesn’t 
toot and scramble,” either. 

Still, | don’t blame THe Musicat Courier. Most of the 
instrumentalists were familiar to everybody who. frequents 
the great downtown hotels and cafes. Nobody could be 
blamed for doubting that they could be gathered together 
and made to produce such music as delighted us yesterday. 
Che fact is, San Francisco has had a great symphony or- 
chestra lying around loose for a long time without know- 
All that was needed was to import a concertmaster, 


under the 


ing it. 
some woodwind and get the players together 
right baton. The material isn’t fair to middling, or even 
just good—it’s gilt-edged 

If Mr. Wickham does not blame Tue Musicar 
Courter for its well meant observations concerning 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, then we feel 
convinced that our views were not entirely wrong. 
In fact, we feel strongly justified in our position by 
Mr. Wickham’s admission that “most of the instru- 
mentalists were familiar to everybody who frequents 
the great downtown hotels and cafés.” For years 
[ue Musica Courter has been pointing out the 
fallacy of asking musicians to wear their fingers to 
the bone and ruin the elasticity and vitality of their 
bowing in the deadening occupation of playing 
popular tunes for entertainment purposes, and then 
expect the same wearied music hacks after a few 
rehearsals held in the intervals between their noc- 
turnal labors, to develop suddenly into a first class 
symphony orchestra with the enthusiasm, knowl- 
edge and experience necesary for an adequate per- 
formance of the symphonic classics. It simply can- 
not be done and never has been done successfully. 

San Francisco is a wonderful town and seeming- 
ly does not shy at the impossible, but until we 
hear the new Coast orchestra for ourselves, we sha’l 
not believe that the Golden Gate City has accom- 
plished what would be nothing short of a musical 
miracle. A “great symphony orchestra” does not 
“lie around loose in cafés and hotel restaurants”— 
with all due apologies to Mr. Wickham—and those 


are not the places from which the players in the 
joston Symphony, the Berlin Philharmonic, the 


Leipsic Gewandhaus, the Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw, the Dresden Royal, the London Philharmonic, 
and the Paris Lamoureux Orchestras were re- 
cruited. 

The only way to be sure of a first-class orchestra 
in San Francisco is to endow it and put the players 
under contract (at a good salary) not to play at 
hotels, cafés, and similar places where light music 
is made. As for Mr. Hadley, he may have in him 
the making of a great conductor, but, of course, he 
cannot demonstrate the full measure of his prowess 
at a single concert with players who practically are 
strangers to him, nor was the program selected one 
to test the sternest musical capacity of a leader, 

Mr. Hadley has a splendid chance in San Fran- 
cisco, and we wish him and the orchestra much and 
lasting success. 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER, who died in London a few 
days ago, is the type of musician who will be sin- 
cerely mourned. As a teacher of singing, Randeg- 
ger was as successful as Francesco Lamperti and 
Manuel Garcia, and his method of instruction, like 
that of the Italian and Spanish maestri, was based 
upon principles of voice development that should be 
studied daily by all vocal teachers. Above all, the 
modern teachers ought to remember that Rand.g- 
ger, Lamperti and Garcia never practised any of the 
quick training methods prevailing to a large extent 
in this country and Europe today. With few ex- 
ceptions, the greatest singers of our times did not 
impress any one at the beginning of their student 
days by their phenomenal voices, but they reached 
the goal by a system of patient hard work year after 
year. 

-__ Oo 


‘ 


A PROCLAMATION from the Musical Mutual Pro- 
tective Union makes known that the organization 
is considering an increase in the wages paid to or- 
chestral musicians by managers of grand opera and 
musical comedy, At the Metropolitan the increase 
would amount to $1 per man per performance, ac- 
cording to unofficial accounts. 


pitevenvir vuwne 


Ir is a musical thought at this Christmas period 
to remember that the greatest Russian composer 
since Glinka, namely Peter [ljitch Tschaikowsky, 
was born on Christmas Day, in the year 1840. 


_——— 


REGINALD DE Koven’s latest light opera, “The 
Wedding Trip,” will have its New York premiere 
at the Broadway Theater, Monday afternoon, De- 


cember 25, 
en 


“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
September 3, 1911. 

“What instrument does Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch teach—or does he teach sing- 
ing—and where are his pupils?”—Question pro- 
pounded by The Musical Courier, September 


13, Ig1t. 
a 


“ Debussy.” 
Lithely evasive of the ample road, 
Seeking the sane seclusion of the trees, 
Discarding ancient Temples that he sees, 
He lies beside a brook—a brief abode 
To toy with sleep. A soothing am'rous breeze 
In Nature’s key, weaves wondrous episode. 


The Dreamer dreams, but quickly doth he seize 
The astral theme, to serve in worldly mode. 


In modern mode, but delicate—apart 

From all things else that moderns call their own, 

Debussy writes—and somehow in his art 

He, pliant, reaps, where others, too, have sown, 

Plucking new flavors for the Music Mart, 

With odors fragrant as the grass fresh mown. 
—TYNDALL Gray. 











O Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum.” 

nane 
What some of us would like for Christmas :- 
Siegfried Wagner—The head of Richard Strauss on a 
silver salver. 
‘Madam Butterfly”. and 


Cosima Wagner—Autographed 


Bohéme” scores from Puccini 

Max Reger—A publisher's request to reduce Mascagni’s 
Ysobel” for piano score 

Franz Lehar—The news that there is to be an American 
e\port duty on comic opera royalties. 

Scotti—The 
Scarpia and Sharpless all his life at the Metropolitan, 
Gatti-Casazza— An 


which the chief 


Antonio notification that he is to sinz 
house to handle, in 
Nellie Melba, 
letrazzini, Mary Garden, and Lina Cavalieri. 
Destinn—An dark with th 
critics of THe Musical 
Enrico Caruso 


Giulio opera 


prima donnas would be 
Louisa 
interview in the 


CouRIER. 


Emmy 


A law passed by Congress to make mx 
sic machines obligatory in every American home 

Arthur Nevin—Another Berlin production of “Poia.” 

Alfred 
conducting “Tristan and Isolde.” 

Johanna Gadski—A few more roles like the disappear 
ing one in “Lobetanz.” 

Marie Rappold 
politan Opera House. 


Hertz—Arturo Toscanini’s sudden aversion to 


Fewer Aidas and Elsas in the Metro 


De Segurola—More minstrel Acts II and II! 
of “The Girl of the Golden West.” 


Arturo 


songs in 


Toscanini—Something really difficult to memo 


rize. 
More “Boheme” 


Giacomo Puccini inspiration 


Geraldine Farrar—(See under heading, “Emmy Des 
tinn.” ) 
William C. Carl—To find some organ composition he 


hasn’t played. 


Frank Damrosch—To wake up and find his 99% pro 
nouncement only a nightmare 
Sir Edward Elgar—(See under heading, “Geraldine 


Farrar.’’) 
nner 
Has any one at the Metropolitan ever heard of an opera 


Barbe Bleue by Paul Dukas? 


nn es 


I paid $3,500 for my 
I 


named “Ariane et 


Hunnen (millionaire) motor car 


Schlacht (American composer) don't believe there’s 
that much money in the world 
neue 
Apropos Holiday Note.—American composers are re 


minded also that Tiffany & Co. are advertising pearl neck- 
laces this season at greatly reduced rates, from $25,000 t 
$250,000 

* * * 


I asked Putnam Griswold whether the Berlin attacks on 
American singers at the Royal Opera are really as bad as 


our home them. “Even worse,” was 


the American Wotan’s reply 
the notion that Wagner singing is not in the least harmful 
study of the with a 
Another view held by the 


newspapers picture 


By the way, Griswold holds 
if ene antedate the German music 
thorough course in bel canto 
singer, and one which will cause him to be regarded in 
some circles as a mild maniac, is that one may learn a 
great deal of vocal art from some of the teachers on this 
side of the Atlantic 
zene 


Holiday Note.—Musicians are reminded that Tiffany & 
Co. are advertising pearl necklaces this season at reduced 
rates, from $25,000 to $350,000 

neuer, 


The first half of our present season was the most bril- 
liant in the musical history of the metropolis, what with 


berg has as much magnetism 
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the ec 


Mella 


mecerts of the 


Mars to the 


Plectrum Orchestra and the coming of 
Winter Garden 


RnRre 


\ccompanying 
Dutch 
United 


S a sn 


apshot of 
song recitalist, 
States Che lady is seen in the foregr: 


tor car To the 


taken on her trip through tl 


wheel of her m« right 1s a glass inclosed 


piazza, bearing the legend—say it not in the land of Wil 
elmina—“Training Quarters of Jack Johnson Artist 
Koenen had indeed motored out to see Artist Johnson 





ARTISTIC FRATERNALISM 


near San Francisco just before he defeated Jeffries, and 
aiter he had puncl ed the baw for her and she had sung 
song for him, the pair separated with increased respe 


for each other's talents and techni 
nRe 


Ex-Manuel of Portugal, according 





World cable, spends his time London practising pia 
and violin and going to the Opera or to classical cor ts 
Recently he dismissed a deputation of Lisbon royalists ver 
abruptly because he did not wish to be late for Felice 
Lyne’s appearance in “Lucia” at the Hammerstein House 
of Surprises. One can readily imagine the historical s 
to have transpired something along these lines 

Valet (bowing hopefully)—Sire, a deputation Royal 


ists from Lisbon 


Manuel (playing on the piano with one finger the “Mad 


Scene” from “Lucia’’)—What, again 

Valet—Even so, Sire 

Manuel (pressing down the pedal firmly)—Bid then 
enter 


(Four Portuguese nobles enter, shedding tears. ) 
Dom Miguel Y de Your Majesty! 
Sancho de Y Torres Vedras—Sire! 

Dom Y de Garcia San Castello—Most 
Dom Vasco O Oriente de Y—Anointed! 


Manuel (keeping his foot on the pedal, but cl 


Estremadura 
Dom 


mighty ! 


selection to the sextet from “Lucia” )—Tra, la, la, la! 
Dom Miguel Y—Your subjects cry for you king ! 
Dom Sancho de Y—Their hearts bleed, oh monarch 
Dom Y de Garcia~They are ready to rise at your bid 
ding, oh potentate! 
Dom Vasco O—Like a parched desert, your country 1s 
Manuel (taking his foot off peda!)—Pard I gentl 
men. but do you know at what time “Lucia” starts to 
night? 
Dom Miguel Y 
Dom Sancho de Y Pa 


Dom Y de Garcia Long live Portug 


Dom Vasco O 
Manuel (picking up his violin and playing an E with 
Say, Vasco 


(). do you think that Meng 


as Nikisch ? 


great feeling) 





lilly Koenen, the 





Dom Vasco O—(Groans.) 

Dom Miguel Y—( Sighs. ) 

Dom Y de Garcia—(Snorts 

Dom Sanch de Y (Sobs 

Manuel—The noise \ gentlemen, remind me 
4 one of the ep ie Strauss Won Quixot 

Vasco—Naked Anarchy stalks through Portugal 

Manuel (eagerly)—Speaking of naked Anarchy, ha 
Lisbon heard “Salome’”’ 

Miguel—The Demon of Unrest gnaws at the very vitals 
f our land 

Manuel (calling to valet Pedro, a taxicab, quick, f 
the Opera 

\ ilet Yes ire 

Garcia— The vulture of Republicanism is perched on the 
palace gates of Portugal's proud kings 

Manuel | say, Vase , is t t Vasco fellow in L’Afri 
aime” any relative of 

Sancho—Like the Tiger of the ngle, Terror fast 
ts teeth in the Throat of Portugal's nobles and tears the 
Flesh from the lea Bones i 

Valet—The taxicab, Sire! 

Maruel la | nly sit } ft 1 
would make first rate grand opera. If ever you get tire 
1f being Monarchists, let me know, and I'll get you a 
with Hammerstein. You could go right into his chorus 
without changing your make-up a bit. Pedr lid you or 
der the twelve dozen roses to be passed over the footlights 
to Miss Lyne? 

Pedro (coughs Ahem! fle t said, Sire, that he 
has a wife and children 

Manuel (quickly I know In the top drawer of m 
resser you'll find my rning wn | won't nee t 
lake it to the al e and give t proceeds to the 

rist Excuse me, Y de everybod and every dy de Y 
for hurrying away rudely Pedro will look ter r 
entertainments with excellent Scotch whiskey and some i 
the new music rolls I've ught Pedr lay that 
Faun’ prelude by Debussy wr the six violin natas 
Reger You'll like them By-bye—regar t Portug 
Exit tripping! 

Dom Vasco O (grumblingly He might at least hav 
ifered t introd r to some { the chor 

Dom Miguel Y (looking at watch )—We' ve t time 
to get to the Empire for the ballet, comrade 

Dom Y de Garcia—They say that Piccadilly at night 
worth seeing in this city 

Dom Sane Y kily ri ’ p wit ! 
drinks, Pedro, or I'll kick you in the pantry 

nue 

W » V t-ta ! i ( min met 

ental t ‘ t t which Mischa Elma 

‘ ‘ f ent B ecita ram 
f December 12, I find Nur wer d Se cht ket 

i I Flr 4 
2 2 

Rel ment Not | { t fit ‘ 
! la ‘ f Elg lin ert the audier 
‘ aa , ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ 

t ew ? o Parsifal 

zn ne 

\ 1 Fred + k e | t Carnewie 
| Wedne 1 he that in t fic 
ere | I Stra b W I) r Volpe 
J PI S Alfr lerz, \ im R pma 
Modest Altec r. Kurt Schindl Pint aaail 

nee 

In ti New York American I read that a b relar in the 
act of robbing a house, cidentally touched a music box 
sat down to listen to the strains, fell asleep, and, in conge- 
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ed and captured Che selection must 


ckner’s fifth symphony 
nRne 

aimost at par again 
Rene 


m by Oscar Hammerstein: “Grand opera 
he list of mercantile undertakings.” 
RnR 


picture of Erich W. Korngold, Vicenna’s very 


who writes hyper modern harmonies 

nished by his father is not allowed to play 
cores on the piano or read more than 
Nietzsche Korngold’s latest output is 
ta, which no less a player than Arthur 


on his public programs 
Sunday tell the New 


that “after hearing a military band play Cho 


worthy of a pla 


aris cables of las 


(!) march,” a seven year old boy of Rennes 


Réné Guillou, began to compose and play the piano, 


riting mphome sonatas, melodies 


VIENNA’S BOY COMPOSER 





r piano and violin Réné’s idea to 
é t of his mphomes and his other 
m as a true twentieth century musica! 
Rar, 
Net the smiling but serious young man 
e Knabe warerooms is to deplete the 
ling them, and who acts as a coim- 
spat hents when he is net representing 
erts, feels very deeply on the subject of the 
ire from our shores of the Balalaika Or- 
t sorrow he bursts into the at 
( iT rose, 
window poked his nose 
wl ‘ nnéd his clothes 
\ ire 1 Balalaikas true, 
ny entrancing rew 
n ( S. they stay 
t have t ht away 
ler | en, a cable sent, 
to Russia the players went 
mn RR 
Bartlett, of the Los Angeles Tribune 
ng to my Verdi icenoclasm, I regret 
e article (in which I followed up 
nv [ said, in effect: ‘Of course, 
yet f Ve you think mostly, if not solely, 
Rigoletto” period, which is 
d old man of Italian opera; 
y he would as soon think of rest 
boyhood jingles, as Lord Tennyson 
verses, It is ene of the tragedies 
tory that t world refuses to accept “Fal 
that the managers refuse to give it), iu 
g al nusic are linked as in none other of 
work Had | known that my girding upon 
walt lusic was to be given such promi- 


ihed the remarks, and if consistent 
d like to have the above qualifica 


ublication 


n your j 
2 RnR 
O un and Opus O'Flynn sand “Varia- 


the Blarneystone ana this ques 
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tion, in pencil: “Shouldn’t Verdi really be considered an 
His name means ‘green.’” 
\ ed 
Oscar Hatch Hawley wrote an article recently in a Gas 
No insinuation, Oscar. 
nner 
Kaiser Wilhelm writing an opera? It is a safe wager 
that he will cut the English horn out of his orchestration. 
nner 
A market report bulletins: “Railroad stocks remain firm 
3eware of a tremolo. 
Re 


“Yankee Doodle d'Indy” is writing more articles against 


Irish composer ? 


Magazine. 


in tone.” 


America. 


Cincinnati wires the latest odds in the Thumann- 
Stokowski combat: 
Stokowski—I-Io. 
Thumann— 40-1 
nee 
After this it will cost $5 apiece to sing French songs in 
New York's concert rooms, while the trashy lieder of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, Loewe and 
Franz remain free. 
nee 
In “The Girl of the Golden West” Emmy Destinn saves 
Caruso ‘rom hanging by rushing from her dressing room 
to California with a certificate of reasonable doubt. 
eRe 
Right Bauer! 
Leonarp Liesiine. 





Critics Praise Frances Alda. 

rhe critics of the New York press commented as fol- 
lows on Frances Alda’s art: 

When you go to the play, you see an actress dally with three or 
four emotions in the course of the performance, and if, indeed, she 
succeeded in impressing you forcibty with that many, you fee) that 
you have had a full evening’s enjoyment. But suppose she had 
swept up and down a scale of twenty different emotions; suppose 
she had presented some twenty little dramas, each complete in atself 
and that too, without the help of stage scenery, you would consider 
that a considerable feat, would you not? Yet that is precisely what 
happened yesterday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, when Madame Alda 
sang twenty odd songs for her appearance in recital. The audience 
that filled the hall gave vigorous indication of its pleasure,—-New 
York Evening Journal, December 6, 1911. 

Madame Alda’s voice was of a power and sonority that easily filled 
Carnegie Hall without apparent effort.—New York Times. 
She was at her best in the group of songs in French, Her voice 
is a real soprano of light quality out large power—New York Sun 

The concert had three compelling features, the good looks of th: 
singer, the charm of her voice and the unusual attractiveness of he: 
program. The latter is really notable in these days when the mak 
ing of a song recital program has developed into a high art.—-New 
York Journal of Commerce. 

Madame Alda’s enunciation of French is clear to limipidity, The 
Australian singer touched the highest plane of excellence in De 
bussy's “Il pleure dans mon ceeur,” and the “Apaisement” written 
by the symphonist Chausson. Madame Alda has high tones of rea 
loveliness and can use them with striking, imaginative effect. Her 
mezza voce—that shading of the voice sc necessary to variety in 
interpretation—calis for especial mention and culogy.—New York 
Morning Telegraph 





Griswold Repeats New York Success in Philadelphia. 

The following press notices, from the Philadelphia and 
New York papers, indicate that Putnam Griswold, the 
American basso, repeated his New York success in Phila- 
delphia 

Putnam Griswold, a newcomer with the Metropolitan, although he 
sang here several seasons ago in the English production of “Parsi- 
fal,” proved most impressive in the role of Hagen in all respects— 
by far the best incumbent of the sinister character, both vocally and 
histrionically, since Edouard de Reszke. His bass voice is deep 
toned and well placed and is handled with sterling art, exemplifying 
his recent valuable experience in the best opera houses of Ger- 
many.—-Philadelphia North American, December 6, 1911. 

The Hagen of Putnam Griswold, the American, was one of the 
features of the evening. His voice rolls out with big and resonant, 
rich quality, while on the dramatic side he left nothing to be de- 
His sense of picture is 
great and he made Black Hagen stand out last night with all the 
significance that could. be desired and much more than it ever has 
Philadelphia Star, December 6, rort, 


sired at times, being especially effective 


had in performances here 


Hagen, Putnam Griswold, the American basso, heard for the first 
time here, was sufficiently malcontent to satisfy the most exacting. 
Philadelphia Record, December 6, tor 


Putnem Griswold, who had the role of Hagen, is an American 
singer who was heard here some years ago in’ Savage’s English 
production of “Parsifal,”” but who since then has been singing 
abroad until this season. Mr. Griswold is a man of commanding 
size and of a fine stage presence. His voice is unusually fresh in 
tone, delightful in quality and at all times absolutely true to the 
key Rarely has any Hagen been able to sing from the rock the 
wild summons of the clans with the proper resonance as does Mr. 
Griswold. He has also splendid ideas of dramatic details.—Phila- 
delphia Press, December 6, 19:1 

Great credit is due Putnam Griswold for his conception and au- 
thoritative interpretation of Hagen—sonorous and powerful of voice, 


of commanding stature and bearing, one felt in every line the con- 
scientious serious minded artist determined to give the best account 
of himself. He both looked and sang the part to the abundant sat- 
isfaction of those who heard and enthusiastically appraised his per- 
formance.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, December 6, 1911. 





There was an interesting debut in the appearance of Putnam Gris- 
wold, who gave to the part of Hagen effective solemnity and dig- 
nity of personality and vocal excellence that stamped it as a well 
rounded and highly artistic interpretation. Mr. Griswold is built 
en noble ‘ines, dominating the scene with a suggestion of great 
physical power, and his acting is impressive without exaggeration 
of effort. His voice is a bass of splendid volume, fine resonance 
and sonorous richness of quality, and is used with commanding 
skill and intelligence.—-Philadelphia Bulletin, December 6, 1911. 


AS KING MARK. 

The second performance of Tristan took place on Saturday after 
noon before a very large and enthusiastic audience. The cast was 
the same excellent one which sang it the first night. with one ex 
ception. Putnam Griswold sank King Mark. One hearer remarked 
that it was the first time she had ever enjoyed the part, and it is 





» 
true that, for the first time, at any rate, in some years, we have 
a Mark who can sing the part, look kingly and command the sym 
pathy of the audience for his double grief and deception. His 
splendid resonant bass is a delight, for its perfect pitch, as well as 
its beautiful quality-—-New York Evening Post, December 11, 1911. 





There were two newcomers in the cast. One was Putnam Gris- 
wold, who restored King Mark to his proper place, imbuing him 
with the command and virility that should be his and singing 
sonorously and with fine understanding —New York Evening 
World, December 11, rot. 





New to the cast was the King Mark of Putnam Griswold, whose 
resonant voice and clear enunciation were a delight.—New York 
Tribune, December 10, 1911. 





Putnam Griswold made a highly favorable impression as King 
Mark.—Brooklyn Eagle, December 11, 1911. 





Paulo Gruppe's New York Debut, Janaary 12. 

Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch-American cellist, will 
make his New York debut at Carnegie Hall, Friday even- 
ing, January 12, assisted by the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra. Mr. Gruppe will play three concertos with the 
orchestra. 

During the past summer in Europe, Mr. Gruppe played 
with the London Symphony Orchestra in Birmingham, 
England, and he gave two recitals in London which earned 
for him the united endorsement of the leading musical 
critics of the British metropolis. Gruppe also had many 
important engagements to play at the homes of the elite 
in connection with the coronation fetes. After the London 
season, Mr. Gruppe filled some engagements in Germany, 
Holland and in Paris. 





Flonzaley Quartet in New York. 

The Flonzaley Quartet will give its second New York 
subscription concert in Carnegie Lyceum, Monday evening, 
January 8. The program will include the Beethoven quar- 
tet in A major, op. 18, No. 5; Dvorak’s quartet in A flat 
major, op. 105, and a sonata for two violins and cello by 
W. Friedmann Bach. 





Raoul Labis, son of the Paris Gaité Lyrique stage man- 
ager, has composed a light opera, the title of which is “Le 
Mari Coi,” libretto by Messrs. Engel and Margal. 
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Grand Opera in New York 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

“The Girl of the Golden West,” December 13. 

Puccini’s apotheosis of poker, whiskey, and lynching 
was sung and acted with its usual negative effect last 
Wednesday evening at the Metropolitan The word 
“negative” is employed in relation to the music, for the 
play was, is, and always will be, very effective as a piece 
of exciting dramatic construction conforming to all the 
well known theatrical roles for stimulating curiosity and 
inflaming the sentimental interest of an audience. Puc- 
cini’s music does not gain on repetition, which is a potent 
argument against its depth, for all music that makes more 
than merely a surface appeal improves with repeated hear 
ings and reveals aspects not discernible after a superficial 
first acquaintance. There are spots like the lyric passages 
between Minnie and Johnson in the first act, the love duet 
between the same two persons in the second act, and the 
finale of the opera, which make a lyric appeal and are 
written with more or less regard for conventional, harmonic 
sequence, but the larger part of the score consists of wilil- 
iul dissonances which appear to have been employed by 
the composer with the sole object of covering up a lack in 
melodic inspiration and sustained power of cantilena. The 
music drools on endlessly and without meaning and has 
as much relation to the text as though the “Eroica” sym- 
phony of Beethoven or Liszt’s “Tasso” were placed under 
the words of the librettist. 

Emmy Destinn, not- exactly an ideal Minnie in appear- 
ance, sings her music with passion, and here and there 
gives moments of vocal pleasure. 

Enrico Caruso’s Johnson has grown to be one of his 
best roles, especially in point of histrionic effectiveness 
He sings with his customary art and wonderful resource 
in vocal nuance, and it is a pity that the measures allotted 
to him do not contain more melody and direct expression. 

Pasquale Amato gives a notable representation of Jack 
Rance, It is a finished piece of acting and vocalism, when 
the music allows of anything like artistic delivery 

Adamo Didur in the part of Ashby, Dinh Gilly as 
Sonora, Albert Reiss as Nick, and Lambert Murphy a 
Joe do effective bits in small roles, and make the most of 
the limited opportunities offered them 

Andrea de Segurola’s minstrel song in the first act is 
one of the really enjoyable features of the opera and he 
sings it with moving quality of voice, polished phrasing 
and enunciation. 

Arturo Toscanini expends much sympathy and art on a 
work which, in the opinion of many discriminating per 
sons, is not worthy of his directorial mettle. 


** HoenigsKinder,” December 14. 
Humperdinck’s pleasing fairy opera continues to give 
pleasure whenever it is heard here and serves to bring 
out the difference between real musical ideas and labored 
hack-work of the kind to be found in “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” It is remembered that Puccini, although 
he was in New York a few days before the premiere 
of “Koenigskinder,” did not attend that event and left 
these shores just before. He probably had good reason 
for his departure, for he had heard rehearsals of the 
Humperdinck Opera and presumably was struck with the 
beauty of the score and its instrumental mastery to such 
an extent that he feared the comparisons which would be 
made by the public and the press. 

Hermann Jadlowker has grown noticeably in the part of 
the King’s son and now sings the sympathetic role with 
sympathetic tone and acts it with much understanding of 
its poetical import. 

Geraldine Farrar, as the girl that drives the geese, looks 
extremely pretty, and it was noted by those who take 
cognizance of such things that she has lost some weight 
since last season. This is not an artistic, but a physical 
allusion. 

Otto Goritz acts in conventional, Teutonic, sentimental 
manner as the Fiddler, and when he sings exhibits a voice 
somewhat worn with the passage of Time. 

Adamo Didur and Albert Reiss are an amusing pair as 
the Woodcutt«r and the Broom Maker. 

Rita Forni: «as an effective piece of work to do at the 
beginning of th. econd act and does it with all the finesse 
and effectiveness which have come to be regarded as stable 
qualities of her impersonations at the Metropolitan. 

Florence Wickham caricatured the part of the Witch to 
an annoying extent, and many of the auditors who had 
heard Louise Homer. in the same part regretted the change 
which the Metropolitan management thought it necessary 
to make in the role. Miss Wickham’s voice would do for 
the Witch in its natural s.ate without the peculiar grunt- 
ings and groanings wh’ch she saw fit to inject into the 
music. 

Alfred Hertz was more continent than usual in his con- 


£ 





ducting and, as a result, many of the dramatic beauties of 
the Humperdinck score came to full presentation 


“Gétter.dammerung,* December 15. 


Carl Burria 
Weil 


Griswold 


Siegfried 
Gunther 
Hagen 
Alberich 
Brunhilde 


Hermann 

... Putnam 
..-Otto Goritz 

Johanna Gadski 

eeaue -Rita Fornia 
Margarethe Matzenauer 
..-Lenora Sparkes 

Bella Alten 
Matzenauer 


Cutrune 
Waltraute 
W oglinde 
Wellgunde 


Flosshilde Margarete 


Alfred Hertz 


Conductor, 


The performance of Wagner's “Gétterdimmerung” led 
The opera, so frequently 
should be familiar to the artists, and the public is entitle: 
to an ideal interpretation of this powerful drama. But if 
there is a lack of enthusiasm on the stage, or a lack of 
ability to answer to the highest artistic demands, “Gétter- 
damerung” cannot be fully enjoyed. A perfect, ideal en 
is very difficult to obtain, and the conditions of 
the Metropolitan are rather against, than favorable to, 
such a consummation. 

Much, almost everything, depends upon the ability of the 
conductor. 
externally and otherwise, are obvious, too obvious. An 


to many reflections. given 


semble 


Alfred Hertz strives hard, and his exertions, 





Toscanini 


PONCHIELLI 


Ponchielli 
MILAN CARI 
TOSCANINL 


LATEST ATURES OF AND 


invisible orchestra would be a boon for the audience, ii 
only to save them from the Hertz gestures. Involuntarily 
the eyes are attracted by the monstrous Hertz distortions 
of arms and body, which divert the attention from th 
musical issues. Neither Wagner nor Richter needed such 
bodily excesses to inspire their artists. Alfred 
Hertz now achieve remarkable and extraordinary results 
with his violent efforts? Does he influence the members 
of the orchestra and the singers on the stage to greate 
efficiency? Do artists of such high order as the artists of 
the Metropolitan are supposed to be, need such pulling, 
and shoving, and prodding? There was no audible con- 
firmation noticeable in the Friday performance. The or- 
chestra followed the baton of its leader with good dis- 
cipline, often exaggerating as he did, but Madame Gadski, 
Carl Burrian and the other singers evidently obeyed their 
own impulses. 

The tempi were generally chosen with good understand- 
ing; here and there Hertz showed a tendency to drag. 
This marred the fluency of the action somewhat, for in 


Does 


stance, in the scene of the first act where Siegfried enters 
the hall of the Gibichungen, and in parts of Waltraute’s 
scene from the words “So sitzt er, sagt kein Wort,” where 
Wagner wants a “Massig” (moderate) tempo, and Hertz 
substituted an adagio. In all the dynamic accents, a pre 
dilection for forcible expression of the brass (especially the 
trombones) which sounded very crude in forte, was notice 
able. The strings at the Metropolitan are not numerous 
enough to balance the measure of sound produced by the 
brass and woodwinds if forced beyond reasonable limits 

The first dialogue between Briinnhilde and Siegfried 
suffered from the indifference of the orchestral part, where 
the leading motives were not accentuated strongly enough, 
and which was given at times so softly that the voices of 
the singers completely drowned the orchestral part. At 
other times the orchestra played too loud. When Sieg- 
fried enters the Gibichungen Hall in the first act, his ad- 
dress was lost, and even the chorus of the “Mannen” in 
the second act disappeared in some places under the noisy 
prominence of the trombones. 

Madame Gadski does not act “Briinnhilde—she is Briinn- 
hilde. Every gesture reflects ideal dramatic action, and 


her vocal art is beyond criticism, powerful and moving, 
controlling the whole scale of passions and sentiments 
with supreme mastership. 

If she had been assisted and supported by a congenial 
But Bur- 


Siegfried the effect would have been boundless 





it 
i 
} 





rian’s corpulence and his uncouth manners are too obvious 
to permit of even an approximate suggestion of the ro 
mantic hero. In his impersonation he did not touch the 
poetical side of Siegfried; it was a prosaic and common 
warrior he portrayed. His singing, or, rather, his musical 
declamation, suffers from a constricted and somewhat gut 
tural attack, which tires the voice very soon, and hinders 
its carrying power. The narration in the 
delivered with audible effort, and the voice sounded 
and exhausted. 
Putnam Griswold’s 
placed and finely cultivated 


‘ 


last scene was 


1woars 
well 


Hagen was delivered with a 


vocal organ, full, sonorous, 
vibrant, excellently adapted to this rugged and gloomy 
The 


controlling with a finely sensitized ear al] the 


character Griswold musical delivery was faultless, 


ntricacies 


of the difficult dissonances, in which his part is rich. 
His acting displayed rare artistic intelligence and unfail 
ing dramatic tact and insight. However, it seemed, in the 


second act, in his scenes with the “Mannen that he 


became a trifle too agile and animated, despite Wagner 


mstruction to 
Weil’s vocal art 


remain grave 


Hermann suffers from the same defi 


Burrian. Besides an obstructed attack 


tone is driven back int 


ciencies as those of 


by which the the throat, a tremolo 


e drawbacks in his singing 


and dynamic monotony also ; 
He acted 
variety of expression 

Otto 
Hagen, made 


the part uninterestingly, his mimic art lacking 


Goritz (Alberich), in his short episode with 


this scene one of the notable events of the 


performance 


The modest sweetness and at the same time weakness 
of Gutrune’s character, easily persuaded and misled by 
Hagen, was portrayed sympathetically by Rita Fornia 
Her voice sounded full and rich, yet mellow and soulful 


Wal 


displayed some 


dramatically 
Flosshilde, 


She 


Margarethe Matzenauer, a impressive 


traute, and later a charming 


lofty, 
however, that her 


noble and beautiful art should remember 


voice is strong enough to fill the house 


‘ 


being urged to exertion 


Bella 


without inartistic 


he trio of the Rhine Daughters Alten, Leonora 


Sparkes and Margarethe Matzenauer—was delightful to 
look at and to listen to. It charmed all the senses. Con 
cord of harmony, facility of execution, and infinite grace 
were combined in this scene of sunshine in a dark atmos 
phere 

Last, but not least, the steed Gran It was nervous 
It was unwilling. It was naughty It went so far as to 
shake its head, kick its hind legs, and try to bite Sieg 
fried It jeered at Siegfried-Burrian’s and Hagen 
Griswold's attempts to force it to better behavior. Briinn 


hilde-Gadski 
rudeness that she did not herself 


offended by her equine partner's 
lead it into the burning 


became so 


pile. Grane was a distinct failure 


A renovation of the decorations in the first would 


scence 


also be advisable. 


“Armide,” December 16. 


Armide Olive Fren 
Renaud Enric { 
Hidraot Pasquale 
La Haine Margarete Mat ' 
Sidonie I Sparke 
Phenice } e Ma 
Lucinde . \ima 
Ubalde D ( 
Le Chevalier Dan \nge I 
Artemidore \ t R 
Aronte \ " x 
Naiade \ e Ra 
Un Ptaisir : 


Conductor Arturo Tosca 


Une 


A revival of Gluck's Armicde on Saturday afternoon, 


was one of the refreshing events at the Metropolitan t 


season. In this pure and limpid opera, with tts inspire 
melodic stream and its beautiful lines in construction 
musical soul has surcease from the trials and tribulation 


of the Wagner gods and half-gods, and e | 


persons in the new Italian and French opera repert 


Whether or not Gluck was a forerunner of Wagner, and 
whether or not he was the first one to cmbo: n musi 
the Greek idea of the unity of the arts, : uterial 
when it comes to a question of enjoying hi is an 
intrinsic tonal quality The orchestration, w 

the vivid colors of the modern palette, h irm pe 
liarly its own, and its transparency as well as th nat 
velous technical variety give one cause for stant wonde 
and admiration The text of “Armide” is near an 
approach to Greek drama in all its grandeur and fofce as 
is to be found in the whole literature of opera, and Gluck’s 
musical treatment of the literary material is in every way 


worthy of the sudject and the 
Anybody who experiences a feeling 


‘Armide” had 


epic manner i 
handled f monotony 
while listening to 
himself and not in the Gluck opera 
Enrico Caruso as Renaud is not quite ; 
for it does not suit his style of voice, and earnestness and 
artistic sincerity are sufficient 
ancient singing manner which i 
to Gluck’s measures. Carus 


hest look for lack in 
the role 


not stitutes f the 
required to do full justice 


does as weil as any modern 
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expected to do and perhaps even somewhat 


as Hidraot has a splendid command ot 

onsequence was more satisfactory 

: gue. He seemed to sing the sustained 

pent ter nobility and with a keener sense ot 
; € and meaning 

oP ae e Matzenauer in the imposing role of La 

; truly impressive figure histrionically and 

d that, for the first 


realized the full significance of that 
é a e Homer (who was cast for the same 
fel far short of its possibilities. 
nents of dramatic stress wer 

weight and dignity. 
| ! e title role was one of the pictorial 
he same could be said of 
gh the latter sang with greater freedom 
attention to the detail of phrasing than 
ae ig who vocal organ showed signs of 
ate Rappold » was a delight to the eye as Une 
oice impressed the auditors with its 
pplication to every vocal requirement of 


a ra Sparkes and Dinh Gilly did most artistically 
the vere called upon to accomplish 

was responsible for the baton part ot 

d it is needless to state that his depart- 

Crs too ve iticism \ man able to conduct 

| le Madama Butterfly” and “Armide’ 

zt riect ma r represented by his performances of 


! who has traversed the whole 





imilated it mentally and emotionally 


experiences left for him after those 


d his fame would rest secure on the three 
Pa ntioned if he never were to direct 
( ( 1 should have a word of thanks for 
ind tasteful costuming with which 
\rmide 


“*Gioconda,” December 18, 


of epetition of Ponchielli’s melodious opera drew 
T large audience on Monday night, and de 
the exquisite orchestration of the com- 
4 the lished vocalism and spirited acting of 
x f » in the role of Barnaba gives one of 
= nging and acting impersonations ever noted 
nd Andrea de Segurola, an artist in the 
ie t set the tert who makes every moment of 
: ge, a keen delight Emmy Destinn 
“i ith her customary shrill! throatiness, 
Bi Orridge, as La Cieca, apparently is blind 
‘ into as applied to operatic mani 
| anini's conducting is due a good half 
ty of “Gioconda 
YS 
—— 
Artistic Opera. 
> \ k He 
a e new f erce battle between 
t t the Metropolitan Opera 
Cait of the Golden West” was re 
e handed, being represet ted 
whe n he role of Jose 
e Italian cowboy represented 
~ | g Audisio and Pini-Cor 
t appearance in the role, it hav 
1 ) rmance by Edoardo Mis 
how st w In t opera the bandit 1s 
sy a ‘ | tot Polka Tavern, bound 
ot { wung high from a tree 
“ the “rough business” last 


ings were wounded and one 





ye f ed t of line after the engage 

he ence saw nothing out 
: i the a t connecting the eastern 
| th t ithern shore of the Medi 


Marie Caslova to Make Tour in 1913. 


ee) . 
ped farce Lagen, the N York manager, has engaged Marie 
W Berlin, and a native of 
beginning January I, 1913 
he last mus esson before the Christmas holi- 
“ y t ie childre been thinking more about the 
fe ies t their studies it had been 
tisfactory 
Well. children,” said the supervisor, as he was about 
wish you all a merry Christmas, and I hope 
f nm you return after the holidays you will have 
S n your heads than you have today.” 
% A t moment's hesitation came the reply from 
$ ttle urchins, “The same to you, Mr. Browning!” 
y 


rand Opera in Chicago 


AUDITORIUM. 
“Thais,” December 11, 


Massenet’s lyric romance in three acts opened the third 
week of grand opera at the Auditorium Theatre by the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. The cast included Mary 
Garden in the title role and Charles Dalmores as Nicias 
and Nicolay. Campanini conducted. 


“Samson and Delilah,”’ December 12. 


Gerville Reache, Dalmores and Huberdeau  agaii 
triumphed in Saint-Saéns’ opera, which, by the way, holds 
the record for the number of performances given since 
the opening of the season. Campanini conducted. 


“Cendrillon,”” December 13. 


Mary Garden again was the bright star of the evening. 
Associated in the triumphs of the artist was Maggie 
Teyte, Louise Berat, Jennie Dufau, Mabel Riegelman, 
Marie Cavan, Hector Dufranne, Henri Scott, Francesco 
Daddi, Desire Defrere, Constantin Nicolay, Charles 
Meyer, and the premiere danseuse etoile, Rosine Galli. 
Campanini conducted. 


“Laime,’’ December 14. 


The repetition of “Lakmé” brought a large audience 
to the Auditorium, most of the boxes being filled and the 
parquet was occupied by society, colored waiters from 
near-by hostelries, and girls engaged in various depart- 
ments in the same establishments. Before going further 
in this review it might be said that if at times a house 
needs to be papered the artists to whom seats are given 
should distribute their complimentaries to more represen 
tative people than colored waiters, who are very nice 
their own place, but not in a $5 stall, especially when sit- 
ting next to a lady who had paid for her seat. This criti- 
cism is made because a well known woman of our city 
complained to thig department. At the “Lakmé” perform- 
ance the reviewer of THe Musica Courter noticed four 
waiters, Lesides other servants of near-by hotels. Prob- 
ably some of the artists use their passes in place of tips. 
this natter ought to be looked up by Mr. Ulrich and also 
Ly tae doot-keeper, who should ‘report to the manage- 
ment the use made of tickets given to artists of the com- 
pany. 

lhe performance of “Lakmé” was given with the same 
cast as before, with the exception of Dufau, who replaced 
Madame Tetrazzini in the title role at its first presenta- 
tion. Mlle. Dufau is a good and clever singer, who acts 
well and sings likewise. ‘To try to succeed in a role made 
iamous in one performance by Tetrazzini in Chicago 15 
in itself courageous. Mlle, Dufau does not expect to be 
compared with Madame Tetrazzini; it would be ridicu 
lous, but the young French singer has been gifted by na- 
ture with much charm and her presentation of “Lakmé” 
was meritorious in many respects. Bassi as Gerald and 
Huberdeau as Nilakantha were at their best and scored 
heavily. Charlier conducted. The opera was to have 
been followed by a ballet divertissement, but on account 
of Mile. Galli’s indisposition the divertissement was omit- 
ted, 


‘“‘Natoma,” December 15. 


The premiere of Victor Herbert's “Natoma” took plac: 
at the Auditorium last Friday evening before a sold out 
house. “Natoma” was given in Philadelphia last February 
with practically the same cast with the exception of Caro- 
lina White, who replaced Lillian Grenville as Barbara, 
George Hamlin singing “Lieut. Paul Merrill” instead of 
John McCormack and Henri Scott being given the part 
of Don Francisco instead of Huberdeau. The work of 
the “Irish Wagner,” or the American Puccini, was not 
analyzed then by the reviewer of Tae Musica Couriers 
when the work was first produced in Philadelphia and in 
New York, who gave as his reason for abstinence of a 
full review that “musically the Herbert work does not rise 
to the dignity of grand opera, and consequently cannot be 
treated analytically by Tue Musicat Courter, as this pa- 
per does not run any department for light or comic 
opera.” The comic opera tunes which met with sincere 
applause at the Philadelphia and New York performances 
were received with more buoyant applause by the Chicagy 
audience. Crabbé had to repeat Pico’s solo with chorus, 
“Who Dares the Bronco Wild Defy,” likewise George 
Hamlin had his solo, “< % to Columbus,” encored, and 

. 


tarbara’s “Spring Song,” beautifully sung by Carolina 


White, was also repeated. The little dance was beauti- 
fully interpreted by Mlle. Galli, who won one of the real 
successes of the evening. She, too, was accorded an en- 
core. “The Dagger Dance” was made remarkable by 
Mary Garden. 

“Natoma” reflects more of the Italian school than of 


the American method of music writing, though, of course, 
a ragtime had to be introduced in order to give the com- 
position its local color. 

Mary Garden was the bright star of the evening and 
won a well deserved triumph. She sang admirably. Her 
invocation to Manitou was remarkable for its sincerity 
and its pathos. Histrionically, she rose to the heights of 
a Duse. The “Dance of the Dagger,” above referred to, 
was dramatically acted and “brought down the: house.” 
Added to this, her English enunciation is excellent. The 
gifted, brainy, Scottish-American actress-singer won a 
well deserved success. George Hamlin, the American 
tenor, made his debut on this occasion as a grand opera 
star. It was easy to predict that, vocally speaking, Mr. 
Hamlin would ke all that could be desired, but it may be 
added that his acting was also praiseworthy in every re- 
spect. As Lieut. Paul Merrill, Hamlin scored heavily, 
and he has gained a place in the first rank in this new 
field, where, no doubt, other triumphs are awaiting him. 
Mr. Hamlin’s make-up and costumes in the first act were 
unbecoming and he looked more like the admiral in 
“Pinafore” than like a lieutenant in a grand opera pro- 
duction. In the second act, however, the singer’s attire 
was more becoming and his acting was graceful. As a 
matter of course, his English diction was perfect. 

Carolina White was a beautiful Barbara and she won 
one of the real ovations of the evening after the “Spring 
Song.” Miss White, though a Bostonian, does not enun- 
ciate English as well as she does French or Italian, but 
what the auditors lost in her unintelligible English was 
made up by her beautiful characterization of the Spanish 
girl. She was a picture to behold. 

Mario Sammarco, one of the most reliable singers of 
the company, was a pillar of strength, and sang and 
acted his part in such an artistic manner as to be above 
criticism. His English pronunciation is excellent and the 
Italian baritone is always a powerful factor in any new 
or old production. 

Henri Scott did his part in good fashion and sang th 
music allotted to his role with telling effect. 

Crabbé as Pico was in splendid form and sang the 
popular song exceptionally well, which ‘befits a comic 
opera production more than a grand opera, even if writ- 
ten for an American audience. 

Frank Preisch in the small part of the Half-BreeJ 
(which has been shortened since its Philadelphia ant 
New York productions), gave good support to Mary 
Garden in the “Dagger Dance.” Messrs. Constantin Nico- 
lay and Hector Dufranne in the smaller parts rendered a 
good account of themselves. Cleofonte Campanini con- 
ducted. 


“Faust,” December 16 (Matinee). 


“Faust” was given before a packed house on Saturday 
afternoon with Charles Dalmores in the title role, Gus- 
tave Huberdeau as Mephisto, Crabbé as Valentine, Mag- 
gie Teyte as Marguerite, Mabel Riegelman as Siebel and 
Louise Berat as Martha. Dalmores’ presentation of 
Faust is too well known to American audiences to need a 
review of his splendid work. He sang gloriously and 
never before had he done “Salut Demeure” better. Gus- 
tave Huberdeau gave a splendid account of himself as 
Mephisto. He brings out all the diabolism of the role 
and sang “Le veau d’or” and the “Serenade” splendidly, 
both receiving rousing receptions. Crabbé was a conven- 
tional Valentine, but, as always, he sang well. Maggie 
Teyte was one of the most beautiful Marguerites ever 
seen on our stage. She is a very winsome girl. Her pre- 
sentation was youthful and innocent. Charlier conducted. 


*‘Traviata,” December 16 (Evening). 


Verdi’s “Traviata” was repeated at popular prices Sai- 
urday evening, with practically the same cast as was 
heard earlier in the season, with the exception of Alice 
Zeppilli, who sang Violetta, and Alfredo Costa, who ap- 
peared as Germont, Sr. Alice Zeppilli, who succeeded 
Madame Tetrazzini as the heroine, won a legitimate tri- 
umph. To succeed in or to sing a part which has beea 
made famous by Madame Tetrazzini is in itself a difficult 
task, as the human mind always has a tendency towards 
comparison, but since comparisons are odious and as 
Mile. Zeppilli’s work was splendid in every respect it will 
only be necessary for this reviewer to congratulate her 
for her splendid work and also to laud the management 
for having given this artist the chance which was asked 
for her in one of the reviews of recent date in Tue 
Musicat Courter. Costa was a handsome Germont, Sr., 
and his singing was most acceptable. Bassi repeated his 
splendid interpretation of Germont, Jr.; his presence ia 
the cast gave eclat to the production. Parelli conducted. 

Rene Devers. 
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Grand Opera in Brooklyn 


“Lebetanz,’ December 16. 


For its fourth night in the series of performances at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany presented Ludwig 
rovelties of the season. 


Thuille’s “Lobetanz,” one of the 
The work has been reviewed in 
Tne Musica. Courter, as two performances took place 
at the Metropolitan, and the third will be given there to- 
night (Wednesday). The special interest in the Brooklyn 
presentation last Saturday night was the appearance of 
Marie Rappold as the sleeping princess, 


hanna Gadski filled at the Metropolitan 


role which Jo- 
Although the 
powers in the amusement world declare the week preceding 
Christmas to be the worst in the year from the box office 
point of view, a large house attended the Brooklyn per- 
formance with Madame Rappold, a Brooklyn singer, in a 
role for the first time 
rhe 


mildly pleasant impression, 


new 


earlier scenes of “Lobetanz’’ apparently made a 
It was all very charming, and 
in Brooklyn the charming and gentler forms of entertain- 
ments are generally preferred. One could hardly think 
of a more fitting word than “entertaining,” to describe the 
singing and dancing of the maidens in the king’s rose gar- 
den. The pranks of the magic fiddler, too, all suggest 
imocuous and harmless amusement calculated to titillate the 
iuvenile fancy. The music, when it did not recall Weber 
and Wagner, sank to the level of musical comedy 4a la 
Broadway It was not until the grand entrance of the 
wandbearers, trumpeters and pikemen, followed by the king 
and the lovely princess, that the imposing spectacle of $5 
grand opera (the price was not raised in Brooklyn) was 
created. All eyes were focused on the royal personages 
portrayed by the heroic William Hinshaw as the king, and 
the handsome Marie Rappold as the king’s daughter. The 
prima donna reflected grace personified as her royal father 
escorted her to the elevated rustic throne in the bower of 
roses. When Madame Rappold sang her first stanza, “An 
allen Zweigen,” she did it with the utmost purity and 
Madame Rappold in addition to a rare, 


natural voice, possesses the real singing talent. 


beauty of tone, 
Her voice 
nas gained in volume and fullness and because of this im- 
provement she acquitted herself marvelously well in her 
delivery of the princess’ music, which is not written for 
high soprano. The Rappold voice has a peculiar silvery 
timbre, and its flexibility and carrying power enable the 


artist to vocalize with that ease which is a joy to those 
When Marie Rappold sings, her 
Of how 
In acting the royal lady, whose 
Madame 
Rappold remained within the boundaries of good taste and 
common Her “Ach’s” in the 
uttered in just the proper shades of voice. 

Thuille’s musical 
play as it is called) must be a trial to a woman of fles 


aod blood Marie 
Rappold’s achievements on the grand opera stage. It was 


who see as well as hear 


features retain their natural contour many prime 


donne may this be said? 


strange malady puzzled her father’s kingdom, 


sense lainting scene were 


Such a spine 
less role as the 


princess in opera (or 


Naturally, Brooklynites are proud of 
resided, that the lat 
Heinrich Conried engaged Madame Rappold for the Metro 
politan, after hearing her sing in 


in Brooklyn, where she formerly 
concert This happened 
just seven and a half years ago. 

Saturday 
night was the same as that given at the premiere and the 


The remainder of the cast in “Lobetanz” last 


} 


Jadlowker had the title role, and his 
inging and acting of it 


repetition. Hermann 
have been described in these co! 
umns. William Hinshaw was the dignified and sonorous 
king. Basil Ruysdael again proved his value in singing 
two parts, that of the forester and the first prisoner. Lam 
bert Murphy Noch ehe 


of the last act) disclosed one of the pur 


during his solo, die Sonne” (i 


the second scene 


est and sweetest tenor voices heard in Brooklyn for years 


Anna Case and Henriette Wakefield, as the first dark girl 


.nd the first fair girl, looked bewitching and their beauti 


ful voices and refined singing enhanced the effect in the 


first scenes. These clever American girls can act, too, and 


therefore are 
Alfred 


worthy of being tried in more important roles 


Hertz, the musical director, went through his 


usual stressful gymnastics 
thrills, 
' : ; : : 

down and awkward swaying of arms, seemed often peri 


In the prison scene, where the 


score unfolds some the conductor's jumping up and 
ously near to landing him over the rail which separates the 
parquet from the pit where the opera orchestra plays. The 
brass instruments in this portion of the production out 
Wagnered Wagner ten to one, and Richard Strauss five t 
one, It was terrific and did much to destroy the illusion 
fairy or Hertz 
get effects, but it is so old 


“long properly in the obsolete class 


of a children’s opera, The Style of con 


cucting may fashioned as to 


here was much enthusiasm for the principal singers, 


and Madame Rappoild received some exquisite flowers 





SUNDAY WAGNER IN NEW YORK. 


There were two concerts last Sunday, 


which did tribute especially to Wagner. 


December 17, 
Che first of them 
Philharmonic Society at Carnegie 
Hall, in the afternoon, and the other was the Metropolitan 
Opera House concert in the evening. 


was that given by the 


At the first mentioned event, the bright particular star 
was Lillian Nordica, who did the Isolde narrative from 
the first act of “Tristan and Isolde,” and by the magnifi- 
cent breadth of her interpretation, and the poetical insight 
and keenly intelligent delivery of the text and music, gave 
New York one of the best concert performances it ever 
has had of Wagner vocal music 
full and vibrant in the 
selection and, on the 
and those episodes 
gentier vocal moods were appropriate. All her 
power and majesty were in evidence, and the 


Madame Nordica’s tones 
dramatic 
hand, 


rang moments of her 


other responded with the 


utmost delicacy finesse to where 
old time 
audience, 
which rose at her enthusiastically after the conclusion of 
the number, evidently intended to show her that she has 
lost not a whit of the high place she always has held in 
the esteem of local music lovers, It was truly a triumph 
for the popular soprano 


With the tactful piano accompaniment of E. Romayne 


Simmons, Madame Nordica revealed her marked ability 
also as a lieder singer. Cadman’s two Japanese songs, 
“When Cherries Bloomed” and “At the Feast of the 


Dead,” were found to be pieces of exquisite musical writ 


ing, 
melody. As 


sensitive in harmony, and of 


sung by 


decidedly 
Nordica they 
their effectiveness as concert numbers and were acclaimed 
by the audience in no unmistakable way. Tschaikowsky’s 
“Im wogenden ‘Der 
and Rachmaninoff’s “Springtide,” were the other selections 


appealing 


Madame displayed 


Tanze,” Schumann's Nussbaum 


of the singer, and in them she exhibited her complete 


of the art of 
diction, phrasing and poetical and dramatic text 


mastery song presentation in enunciation, 


announce- 


ment. Her reception after the shorter pieces was fully 
as impressive as after the Wagner excerpt 
Two new symphonic examples by J. van der Pals, 


called “Autumn” and “Spring,” made a favorable 


They possess delicate poetical fancy, and in 


very 
impression. 
moods calling for greater 
fully to symphonic requirements 
a young Dutch composer with Russian training, is not a 
Richard Strauss in tone coloring, nor a Max Reger in 


answered 
Van der Pals, who is 


stress of emotion 


constructive skill, but he is 


that he 


a gifted Van der Pals, who 


understands the orchestral idiom, and in 


these two works gives sufficient promise to entitle him t 


shows 


respect and critical consideration 
The other 
Liszt’s 


orchestral numbers on the program wer 
which Joseph Stransky conducted at his 
opening concert in New York—and conducted 


as was remarked at the time 


*Tasso,” 
very wel 
‘Scotch 


program 
and probably found the musicians in tired condition, for 


and Mendelssohn's 


symphony Che latter came at the end of the 
the performance seemed listless on their part, even though 
the leader gave the outward semblances of spirit and rest 
His erratic 


variable, but fortunately they were not always followed by 


less animation tempo indications were and 


his men, so that no artistic harm resulted. No great sig 


nificance can be read into the Mendelssohn symphonies 
and in the few episodes where Stransky attempted weighty 
nuances they did not add to the importance of the music 
or the impressiveness of his reading 

The Metropolitan Opera House had the fol 


gram: 


wing pt 


Overture The Flying Dutchmar 

Arie, Die Frist ist n, from The Flying Dutchn 
Hermann Weil 

Introduction to Act III], Die Meistersinger 

Arie, Dict heure Halle, from Tannhaiuse 
j nna Gadsk 

The Ride of the Valkyri« 

Overture, Tar ser 

Se g Song, fr Drie 


Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene, f Die W 
Herma Wei 
I Act f Gotte : ng 
I hi lche | 2 a h 
Siegfried Carl B a 


K aisermara 


It was a more or less conventional scheme for a Wag- 
ner concert Alfred Hertz’s readings of the Bayreuth 
master’s music are not new features in the tonal life of 





the metropolis and need no detailed discussion at the pres 
interpretation knows no 


ent time. The Hertz manner of 


half tones and no subtle tints. It merely changes from 
soft to loud, and vice 
Herman Weil and Carl 


Teutonic 


versa. 

jurrian displayed the customary 
which chiefly of 
straining when volume is required and sinking the voice 


deficiencies in voice, consist 


to a mysterious declamatory whisper when it is necessary 


to sing piano. Both artists pronounced their consonants 
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very clearly, which is more than can be said for some o 
the American singers who do Wagner roles at the Metro 
politan 


Madame Gadski was in particularly good voice, mn spite 
ft her recent frequent opera appearances, and gave un- 
stinted satisfaction in the aria from “Tannhauser.” The 
‘Gétterdammerung” duet, while it was well sung on ! 
part, failed to impress the critical listener, because it ws 
inappropriate on the concert platform and without 
proper pictorial surroundings has no reason to be heard 

rhe audience. applauded everything, but fortunately t 
house rules prevented encores, und, therefore, the concert 
had the proper length, even if it did not have the proper 
breadth on the part of the leader 


Clifford Lett Well Received. 


\cting upon the advice of his friend ar d tormer teache 








Herbert Witherspoon, of the Metropolitan Opera Con 
pany, Clifford Lott paused long enough in New York t 
give a recital. Mr. Lott had expected to spend the winter 
in Europe, but owing to his success here his plans for the 
immediate future have not taken deninite shape. Mr, Lott 
has also studied with Victor Beigel and has won pro 
nounced favor in the musical centers of Europe, especial 
Leipsic, Berlin and London. It is a hazardous matter 
to come unknown before the New York public unless one 
be sure of his ground. So enthusiastic was Mr. Wither 
spoon over Mr. Lott's ability that he encouraged hin 
give his recital, feeling sure that he would be 1ccess 
The following criticisms from the New York press 
December 12 testify to th mind dgment of Mr. Wit 
erspoon 4s well as t the artistic attainments { Mr. | 
I generally ' l re ‘ sica 
4 t a t ' re . ne ve 4 tT 
when t al r { ut rocia id : t 
rd t ‘ mn ( t ung arit . ¢ na 
As nq r \ 
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and ® ! k I 
Post 
Mr. I is a . 
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y treedort 
1 { f & I 
telliger and y ‘ ‘ 
ally estowed upon | ~ York 
( t I t, a 
ultert matt I nl 
er A } wed % trained 
: am agrecable M I 
and neere x n kn 
edge a h " arne 
manner at ad H 
erhaps the best in ng gra Hea 
e Winds and Wave Hand nging 
tained 5 t " fd ‘ 
t nging & 
» bert, M I 
ylayed his accor ar t ! ur t f New Y * 
Times a 
I i Mr. I " 
. at partic 4 
nd cretior : ! . R 
t I ’ ‘ I 
and rms H ed H P H 
Winds and Waves,” not the est , 
nger with fine eff I " effe Mr. I ging 
Jensen Mur oe Ze i 
a f f ra 
ral Die Ma 
In short, Mr. I cit 
ne whor . ¥ ork 
rribune 
Mr. Lott had < k 1 
his first numb the t ie 
i air “Hear Wir H 
} ine Ww f h manag 
nt id a { ‘ ‘ 
t ren I 
lelig mer by Mrs. ¢ 11 York ( 
For x ‘ esterda " Bela 
( rd Lott chose s 
n the nevitahle HW 
which he A € { 
Mrs. ( ford Lott mad ' 
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resting. —New York Even Peleg 
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ay? se H werf er Zz r ¢ work and 
f good qualit ecta H in 
ion was “ f print Lh 
ener were not needed 
At the f cits ? od. , 
ntil Mr. Lott came out and sang Hatton's Me to Live 
Blanche Rogers I t assisted er 1 ‘ ar ar 
accompaniments were itisfactor New York Evening Sun 
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. bussy “L’Apres-midi d’un Faune,” and Massenet’s “Ballet 
du Cid.” 

ec ak (5 ran d (3 erfa ] N Mon treal So far as I am aware, this is the first time that an or- 
= chestral work of Debussy has been given here. His piano 

SD, pieces are familiar to us all, thanks principally to the 

. Monreeat, December 16, 1911. Grieux, and Mlle. Soucy carried through her small speak- ¢ffective missionary work done in this direction by the 
pe tet Madame Fély Dereyne singing the title roles ing part successfully. late O’Neil Phillips—and many of his songs have appeared 
ten and “Tosca,” Miss Bowman repeating her On Wednesday, December 6, there was a special per- from time to time on local programs, so that it was of 

xy tive impersonation of Juliette, Madame Beatrice La- formance of “Faust” with the following cast: special interest to hear the celebrated Frenchman in a (to 
he clever young Canadian singer, appearing 38 ,.. 3 3 3... Daria) 5) new branch of his art. On a first hearing, “L’Apres- 

a nd Madame Ferrabini singing Butterfly, last Mephisto oni ste ea ee cdsken iebeh te midi d’un Faune” seemed a strangely beautiful composi- 
oe yne of much interest in spite Of the lack of Valentine .....5.2......ccccceceseccenscestercennevccecees Bonafe tion, and we hope that M. Hasselmans will give us an 
Ce works themselves. wie CS sali eadaiacehe cry 0 | che cel elie 0, oa .--;Wainman opportunity of becoming more familiar with this work be- 
E en, too, there was much curiosity to hear how Boston Jape [7 UU{7cc i 7ereteeresersscseresscsnsseses ees - anon fore the season is over. The reading of the Liszt rhap- 

~~ ld like Madame Ferrabini’s Mimi, which she was tO Siebel ............................. i kee sody was a most fascinating one. M. Hasselmans worked 

ae th Henry Russell’s organization on the 8th. In Conductor, Hasselmans wonders with the means at his disposal, securing a verit- 

ta tion it is interesting to note that owing to her The house was taken over by the “Ecole Polytechnic” able ovation for himself and the orchestra. 
tes r that night, Mr. Russell has made arrangements of Laval University, and every available inch of space was The soloists were Madame Pawloska and M. Huberty. 
* he will appear again in Boston in January. occupied by the students and their friends. Their be- The former was pleasing ‘in a pretty little barcarolle of 
Dereyne is also going to sing with the Boston havior was cxemplary during the whole opera. Not once Jacchia’s, as well as in the Strauss “Morgen” and Hil- 

; Company this month, appearing in “Mignon” in at was there the slightest suggestion of disturbances such as dach’s “Der Lenz.” M. Huberty sang Bizet’s “La Jolie 

ps t one performance, probably two. usually accompany college theater nights. Fille de Perth” with fine effect. 

este [he third performance of “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” Special interest, of course, centered around Miss La M. Hirst always fulfils his duties as accompanist notably, 

rae m turday evening, December 2, and served Paime’s Marguerite, Her impersonation was a model of and his work on Saturday was no exception. 

y. e the poetic beauties of both the libretto and exquisite refinement and artistry. Every phrase was It must be with deep regret that one hears that the 
ae n vell as the general excellence of the produc rounded and polished so as to be a musical delight, and Countess Thamara de Swirsky is leaving the city this 

a t may not make such a wide appeal as many pumerous deft little touches in her acting served to reveal week. On the few occasions on which we were privileged 
4 pera, but its definite artistic merit is none the her as an oroginal and thoughtful artist. Montreal has to see her wonderful dancing, she left the impression of 

ee” eat on that account, and Montreal's music lovers are every reason to be proud of this highly gifted singer. being a unique and artistic personality, and has proved one 

} bted to M. Jeannotte for having given them an M. Darial was more satisfactory as Faust than he was in Of the most pleasant surprises which M. Jeannotte has yet 
hearing this delightful novelty. The cast previous presentations of the work, and M. Huberty given us. 

2 s at previous performances. M. Sterlin seemed even better than usual as Mephistopheles. On Monday evening of this week, “Faust” was given 
ve the greatest pleasure in the title role, and the Madames Courso and Riviere and MM. Wainman and  with—but for one or two slight changes—the same cast as 
ak thes rts were most capably done. Bonafe all contributed by their good work to a remarkably at other presentations of this opera. Madame Dereyne 

performance this year of “Madame Butterfly” smooth performance. repeated the excellent impersonation of Marguerite which 
k n Monday, December 4, and was an interest- “La Tosca” was the offering for Thursday night, with she gave some few wecks ago, and torrents of applause 
nany respects. The cast was as follows: Dereyne in the title role. Folowing is the entire cast: followed her rendition of the “Jewel Song.” 

‘ A olombini Tosca -++++Dereyne M. Wainman, who has heretofore appeared as Wagner, 
a aptrasinets oo reach ne peal SO Seapets aie: 99 4 es BP 5 acme was cast for the role of Valentine on Monday, and the 
an 2 Meer re Panneton ANGEOttl .cocccceoccsccceecaroccectocrcccerceoscdceccsscsDPtunaten Cee grovel = eplendid cue. [He geve 6 Sue retrained 
Ts ‘ me a noe dp. sth OMe MER vi rncn CeRdaksopexstadisuned aekevesoes use Allan portrayal of the role, and sang with splendid effect. M. 

seveMarti  S@eristan -- +. .0ssseceeeertereeeereenncscseecesteee erage Cervi Carmes replaced M. Wainman as Wagnér, and was en- 
CWO Gamd ss cccaccenenoeas +++ Ferrabini PEGE 6c cncucssuebs npn eee nance eee e en eeeene tena renee Marti tirely satisfactory. 
eeosees Courso Conductor, Jacchia. y y ’ 
: ieee Peusls ‘ssere enbleins to ses whe thes wand 0 With the same ; cast as at last week's performance, 

SRO: Tee Tosca, and here and there a doubt was expressed as to aanane Sao ee asap a ee ee ees 
a dame Ferrabini should give such/pleasure iM her suitability for the role. No one need have worried —_ eases oe a Wigs : 
mation of a role so unsuited to her physically fo¢ Madame Dereyne never undertakes anything without. Seeatey Sree Se eres ree ee. 

ully is only another proof of her great talent. In making a success of it. Her Tosca was an intellectual gy _ Sant, Se ere, 8 A Re SENS POF 

t act she was sadly off color, but improved rapidly, : Soicuetey its individual excellence. 
the most of the dramatic possibilities of the last — cp i aon agpepenne = suetneaet i oe : Il Duca de Mantov Colombini 
, fascinating portrayal of a role which would seem, at first moe. , eee riot ot cama a asaiass a 

! thought, not suited to her temperament, and the audience Sediahadle Duiske deak sc BIER BREA E Huberty 

ip Se e role of Pinkerton is not one that can be very grate- showed their unbounded delight by their frequent tumult- Monterone .............ceceeceeeeescesteeenecseeteeeeones Cervi 

ate singer; but Signor Colombini is always interesting yous applause. Her conception was a carefully studied Borsa ~....+-++s+essceeeeesersrreercersseetenerenssereesees Allan 
ur d makes all that is possible of the part. and well balanced one, always cumulative in interest, and poor Gh Ceprane. ccc ccciiiccacccccateccssecesesecesaens — 
ie cacy, chetacteriestions ahd tie Sherpas $romé nc dic, ne ee ee eee joe Rao a tiie Sa en epee orSetD ree 

- zations, 3 $8 Snarpies: ‘ splendid throughout, the “Vissa d’Arte” in particular being Contessa ............. cc cec cee e ee eecnceeteeetteeeneteteees Soucy 

ppointment sung with rare beauty. A PORE oc iceke cc cces cenbatecedes puectodens (hayes bbs recs ens Buck 

Of Madame Courso’s Suzuki it would be difficult to Colombini was in good voice, and proved as irresistible Conductor, Jacehia, 

» highly. She has a better idea of the part than as ever. His Cavaradossi grows on one at cach successive Miss Bowman’s success as Gilda was instaataneous and 

ae of the many Suzukis who have been heard here, performance. complete. The music was more suited to her beautifully 

ane Rais Psat outer Ser yee : Nicoletti was not quite up to his usual level in the first. clear sweet voice than anything, perhaps, which she has 

; perry: s Goro was very clever, and showed act; but all through the second act his characterization of sung this season, and when she had finished the “Caro 

tudy. The small roles were effectively done, Scarpia was of great power. Nome,” the opera was held up several minutes by the tre- 

taging and costuming were very good. The or- Friday brought a repetition of “Romeo and Juliette,’ mendous applause which was showered on the young 

{ra was not at all times up to its usual standard, and with cast as follows: singer. Her acting was marked by simplicity and charm, 

: hting caused a little trouble, which will doubtless be Romeo Saiki dace ohh dp cede uch aleRinasotuabdaw cee Darial and she showed greater dramatic power, especially in the 

; me when thig opera is again repeated rae Laurent vee c evens esse vec eereeenar eee ereeeeereenens Huberty celebrated quartet, than she has done on previous appear- 
ts esday, December 5, Massenet’s “Manon’’ was given ete Siaaee Nii eee AEN bs ye gat ances. Her Gilda was a truly beautiful piece of work, : 

‘ lowing cast Medsiibe 5.6... | allan and when one stops to think that she has only been on the 

a Shasta Cmte ais a\is oi ces visnse bab os tnkasdarcsaseemay ee Panneton operatic stage three weeks, it speaks volumes for what she 

( x vere s Cargue Pests aN aae Ghioe bas Bid abs Heke UK eae ek eee cee Carmes is destined to accomplish. 

ed ' cian Ha cercol gicihcs Vite oo Signor Nicoletti gave such a powerful and convincing 

be fontaine ...Stroesco Gertrude ; Reni Oe GS cee Buck Study of the dwarf jester as to make it one of the greatest 

Ee erin rr Dereyne Conductor, Hasselmans. impersonations seen here this season. He makes his 

Ait ebrangrerso nent . Soucy Miss Bowman, by her work on Friday night, added to points with the consummate ease which reveals the real 

me Dereyne had an excellent opportunity last week the quceliqnt Bie itn she had caused at earlier per- — st _ - ergs ta ABS —- : 
wing great capabilities as an artist and did not formances. She saneatga 6 good vote, and seemed to have sae reegyinntg — . — ei “on sae" 

S ae Rice , gained in confidence and authority since her last appear- figure of the care-free Duke, acting with easy grace and 

ike advantage of it. From the moment she ap- ance finish and singing unusually well. 

3 he cart, aati Uk tuarlacaahs, Gin It is such a pity that conditions have prevented M. As was to be expected, Huberty made an imposing 

ite f Manon’s career with unerring fidelity until the a ee ee os soca pl pres ne ogo cane wt wee ae tae 

! curtain fell after her death. The St Sulpice scene onde ms oa i grit 8 es — —. of * ‘oa t a eae : 
¢ , splendid y contrived, and was a fine example of her a _— tig Tt we — _ aeag pores psn sredinass . 
lramatic power, Vocally, she was in splendid condition te vocally. MM. Alles, Cervi and Fenneton, ane Mawes. Beck and 
¥ ad Sik entieaen ot di sort 6bhab te a aii Che other members of the cast handled their parts as Soucy were all excellent in their respective parts, and ~ 

; , . well as at earlier presentations of this work, and helped Signor Jacchia proved as much at home in the Verdi 

< pes: ; to make a success of what seems a slightly old-fashioned operas as in the modern Italian works. 
vi Sterlin made a pleasing figure of Des Grieux and and tedious opera. Friday night was given over to a special performance of 
ig well. He, too, did his best work in the St. Sulpice The popularity of tke opera orchestra was demonstrated “La Boheme,” which Their Royal Hignesses the Duke and 
oT Wainman seemed a little incline ees i last Saturday afternoon, the house being sold Duchess of Connaught attended. It was a wonderfully 
bug m ed a little inclined to burlesque the out for the fifth of the afternoon concerts. M. Hassel- smooth, easy-flowing production, and reflects great credit 
rt of Lescaut, and for this reason was not quite as satis- mans conducted, and presented a most interesting program, on all who worked so hard to make it so. There was one 
= tory as in other roles in which he has appeared. Hugh devoting the greater part of it to modern French com- change from the cast seen here earlier in the season. Mme. 
s always interesting in his work, and M. Stroesco posers. Dereyne was the Musetta on Friday night, and she has 

\ very talented young man, so that their roles were in The orchestral numbers were: Bizet’s “Patrie” overture, seldom sung here so beautifully. 
7 pable hands; while M. Cargue made a good Count des Bruneau’s “Messidor,” Liszt’s second rhapsody, the De- E. STantey GARDNER. 
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HAROLD BAUER S| 


PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 


EMINENT PIANIST WINS OVATIONS IN NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, CHICAGO, AND MANY OTHER CITIES 











HIS SIXTH AMERICAN TOUR 





“HE ACHIEVED A REMARKABLE TRIUMPH.”—Richard Aldrich, in New York Times, December 1, 1911. 


“ONE OF THE TWO OR THREE GREAT LIVING PIANISTS AND NOW IN THE ZENITH OF HIS POWERS.”—Boston Advertiser, 


December 5, 191I. 


‘A’ SPELLBINDING SENSATION—THE ACME OF PIANISTIC ART.”—Charles Nixon, in Chicago Daily News, November 19, 191! 


Soloist New York Philharmont. Solotst New York Symphony. 
“He achieved a remarkable triumph. “The interpretation (Liszt’s FE flat 
His performance laid bare the beauty of Concerto) was sc alive with warm 


the music ( Brahms’ D minor Concerto) blood, so varied in its delicious moods, 


so that his hearers entered with him and so exquisite in the character and 
into the fullest realization of it. In range of its tonal coloring, that it will 
accomplishing this, as difficult a task as remain in the memory as one of the 
confronts the interpretative artist in all most satisfying pieces of piano playing 
heard in this town in recent years.” 

W. J. Henderson, in New York Sun, 


October 30, IQII 


the range of modern music, he roused 
them to enthusiastic expression of de- 
light, delight such as comes from the 
possession of a new artistic enjoyment.” 
—Richard Aldrich, in New York Times, 


December 1, 1911. 


New York Recital, Carnegie Hall 

“Yesterday's occasion will be talked 
about for some time to come Mr 
Bauer's success was unmistakable and 
deserved New York World, December 
1%, IQrT. 


‘A masterly performance, masterly 
equally in technical skill, in warmth and 
variety of tone and in essential under- 
stand’ng.”"—H. E. Krehbiel, in New 
York Tribune, December 1, 1911. Boston Reewtal. Jordan Hall 
‘The eminent pianist was greeted by 
Soloist Boston Symphony. 


“Harold Bauer’s performance of the 


a large audience in a season when none 


but the great can hope to gather many 

Schumann Concerto is one of the salient hearers for a recital progran \ 
a recitz gran 

musical events of the season. Not often masterful performance, sweeping in the 


are temperament and intelligence blend- stride of its intelligence and depth of 





ed in as fortunate proportion.”— Boston emotional power.—Boston Globe, Ds 


Globe, November 25, I1g1I. cember 5, 1911 
Boston Recital. Jordan Hall. 

“Harold Bauer is one of the two or three great living pianists, and he is now in the zenith of his powers. For once, the reviewer must give 
nothing but the highest possible commendation. He excels in every branch of pianoforte playing. Is it technique? Never has a man shown himself 
greater as a master of the purely mechanical side of his art [s it tone? Of all the pianists heard recently, De Pachmann excepted, Mr. Bauer 
alone displays that rare virtue of a pulsating, throbbing tone which is ever present and all-penetrating. Is it mental grasp, or wealth of imagination 
or that bughear, good pedaling? In all these he stands as the peer of any pianist now before the public.—Boston Advertiser, December s, 1011 





ENGAGED BY THE TEN LEADING SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS OF THE UNITED STATES 





Gj MR. BAUER’S TOUR WILL EXTEND FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 





For Terms and Dates Address: 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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tralto, has sung with the ¢elub throughout the twetity-five 
years), came forwatd bringing Mr. and Mrs. Chapmati out 
1, pee “ i rs a with her. In the name of the choral membets Miss Lutch 
at Rubinstein Club Celebrates Silver Jubilee. presented the musical ditector and his wife, who is presi- 
EEN dent of the club, with gifts in the namie of the choral 
a < members. Mrs. Chapman received a silver mesh bag, arid 
3 Gala Concert Has Amato as Star—Banquet with Interesting Features—Silver Gifts Mr. Chapman a gold watch in a silver case. Silver wreaths 
ae r : ‘ 
> for Mr. and Mrs. Chapman. ere also presented by the Rubinstein Club with red and 
white, the Rubinstein colors. Mrs. Chapman made a gtace- 
as, | ful speech, in which she paid a high tribute to the fidelit» 
z ° shown by Miss Lurch, and at that moment an usher in the 
Sat evening, December 15, 1887, the Rubinstein their T’s crossed. About the other choruses there WS name of the club presented Miss Lurch with a large bou- 
Say New York, organized by William Rogers Chap- something of a sameness, but they were so beautifully quet of American Beatity roses combined with the largest 
y rt in Chick ring Hall, a ssisted by sung that all were enjoyed. white carnations grown. 
rgan, harpist; the Beethoven String Quartet; an The singing of Pasquale Amato aroused the greatest The chamber music works played at the first concert in 
{ - f ers from the New York Philharmonic So- enthusiasm. The baritone was cheered, and many ladies Chickering Hall were not repeated at the concert last 
vs Rk. Dressler, piano accompanist. Tuesday waved their handkerchiefs and scarfs at the singer. Mr. week, But, it is interesting to know that the fitst choral 
D4 g, December 12, 1911, the same club gave its silver Amato was in superb voice and sang his numbers, all of yymbers were also sting at the silver jubilee concert. 
ert e ball room of the Idorf-Astoriz 2 amiliz 4 nce roice, i ictio 3 ae 
rt the bal m of th . Waldorf-Ast ria, them familiar, with opulence of voice purity of diction Here is the original board of officers and patrons: 
1 quale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan and dramatic fervor. The cavatina from “The Barber of 
“3 = : - ‘ : i ; Wa ° s : > ‘ swod 
Mildred Potter, contralto; an orchestra of Seville” is the one in which Figaro narrates his manifold Rubinstein Club. Officers: President, Frederick W. Devoe, 
, : me i.8 : be na ze 1ot Fulton street; vice-ptesidents, Mts. Arthur Murray Dodge, 72 
York Philharmonic Soctety; Bidkar duties. It is better known as “Largo al Factotum. Oa East Thirty-fourth stteet; Mrs. C. M. Raymond, 20 Fifth aventic; 
ipanist, and Louis R. Dressler, assisting this occasion it was delivered with humor and sparkle and Secretary, Mrs. John A. Vatidetpoel, 224 Madison avenue; treasurer, 
| program last Mrs. J. Blair Seribner, 32 East Thir- 
aie fi] 2 tained ty-eighth street; musical  directér, 
; ! ‘ William R. Chapman, Fordham, N. Y; 
U sente at the in Board of Patrons: Mrs. Arthur 
- n 188 Murray Dodge, Mrs. C. M. Raymond, 
, Mrs. Joseph R. Skidmore, Mrs. ]} 
Blair Scribner, Mrs. John A. Van- 
‘ ' R derpoel, Mrs. M. Dwight Colyer, Mrs. 
uf William R. Chapman, D. Willis James, 
i R F. W. Devoe, James S. Inglis, Joseph 
= n H. Parsons, Mrs. Joseph H. Parsons, 
; Mrs. Robert Hoe, Jr., Mrs. John 5. 
' ? Kennedy, Mrs. Henry M. Humphrey, 
2 G Mrs. Charles E. Whitehead, Mrs. E. 
eee ) H. Harriman, Mrs. Jonathan Thorne, 
Pee , S 3 Jr.. Mrs. F. W. Downer, Miss S. D. 
é R Parish, George A. Meyer, J. Seaver 
Ar Page, Gustav H. Schwab. 
; Str Second concert, April the twelfth, 
~~ C. M 1888 Facsimile reproduction from 
ye 1887 program. 
_ The present officers of the club 
c G L. Oe and directors are: 
‘ g.. Ki President, Mrs. William Rogers 
The Cha man; vice-presidents, Mrs. Eu- 
~ I gene Hoffman Porter, Mrs. Samuel J. 
ae Kramer, Mrs. Samuel Lane Gross; 
I i recording secretary, Mrs. Alexander 
I t H. Candiish; corresponding secretary 
Weck and treasurer, Mary Jordan Baker. 
y — Directors: Mrs. John Hudsou 
{ ( Rubinste Storer, Helen Barrett, Mrs. Charles 
eh Rubinste F. Terhune, Mrs. George Walter 
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NEW YORK RUBINSTEIN CLUB. 
ws the club on the occasion of its first concert 
at the close nearly the entire audience was convulsed. The 
received an ovation. The French songs disclosed 
anew the marvelous versatility of the singer, whose many 
roles at the Metropolitan Opera House sung in Italian, 
German and French have enhanced his reputation to such 
an extent that today Amato is recognized as one of the 
most serviceable artists ever engaged for New York's tem- 
ple of opera. In the last half of the program the walls 
of the auditorium seemed to vibrate with the tumult after 
rendition of the “Toreador” song from “Car- 
men,” which he followed with the prologue from “Pagliac- 
Such singing is of more value to vocal students than 
nine-tenths of the books that have been written on vocal 
art, and those who are sincerely striving to improve their 


singer 


Amato’s 


cl 


method of Singing must have gained many valuable lessons 
from Mr. Amato's interpretations. The singer also gave 
other numbers including “My Ideal,” by Tosti. 

Mildred Potter, the contralto (and let it be stated here 
that Miss Potter is a real contralto and not a mezzo), 
completely won the house by the beauty of her voice, and 
tl It is reported that Miss Potter 
goes abroad next year to sing in opera. Fortunate, in- 
deed, will be the opera house that gets this magnificent 
Not a great 
deal was expected of Miss Potter in the “Water Nymph,” 
opening choral number, as her solo was only incidental 
but in the “Page Song” from “Les Huguenots” she dis- 
closed the beauties of her well trained voice and her ad- 


e nobility of her style. 


voice, and the intelligence that controls it. 


the 


mirable method of singing. Although the program was 
long, and Amato had been made the hero of the occasion, 
the audience rose to Miss Potter and applauded her heart- 
ily and demanded an encore for which she sang the “Banjo 
Song” by Homer. 

At the close of the first part of the progrdm Katherine 
Lurch, one of the choial members (Miss Lurch, a con- 


given December 15, 1887, in Chickering Hall 


Newton, Mrs W. H. H. Amerman. 

The boxholders for the con- 
cert last Tuesday were: Mrs. F. 
W. Acton, Mrs. William H. H. 
Amerman, Mrs. W. F. H. Arm- 
strong, Mrs. Fred A. Baggs, 
Helen Barrett, Mrs. Simon Ba- 
ruch, Mrs. Robert F. Cart- 
wright, Mrs. W. R. Chapman, 
Mrs. George Chesebro, Mrs. 
Frank M. Clute, Mrs. Walter 
Gray Crump, Mrs. Charles L. 
Dimon, Mrs. W. S. Doig, Mrs. 
George W. Du Bois, Mrs. R. J. Ehlers, Mrs, W. 
W. Ford, Mrs. Charles H. Gillespie, Mrs. Theo- 
dore P. Gilman, Mrs. John H. Griesel, Mrs. Samuel Lane 
Gross, Caroline Gardner-Bartlett, Mrs. Harry C. Hallen- 
beck, Mrs. Albert W. Harris, Mrs. John Alton Harriss, 
Mrs. Leonard L. Hill, Mrs. Hugo F. Hoeffler, Mrs. P. V. 
Hoyt, Mrs. J. Bowman Huff, Mrs. Calvin E. Hull, Mrs. 
John S. Huyler, Mrs. J. W. Johnson, Mrs. John Jordan, 
Mrs. Charles R. Jung, Mrs. Harford B. Kirk, Mrs. Fred- 
erick J. Lancaster, M. Elizabeth Lester, Mrs. Stephen 
Little, Katherine A. Martin, Mrs. J. E. Mastin, Mrs. 
Joseph B. Mayer, Jeanne McLaughlin, Mrs. Clifford Mid- 
dileton, Mrs. Robert E. Milligan, Mrs. W. G. Moore, Mrs. 
J. D. Mortimer, Alice Garrigue Mott, Mrs. George W. 
Newton, Mrs. Bedell Parker, Mrs. R. C. Penfield, Mrs. 
Eugene H. Porter, Mrs. W. H. Porter, Mfs. W. Edgar 
Pruden, Mrs. Charles Louis Sicard, Mrs. Charles Albert 
Small, Mrs. A. Lincoln Stadler, Mrs. John Hudson Storer, 
Mrs. C. F. Terhune, Mrs. Charles Tollner, Mrs. Wm 
Jerome Toomey, Mrs. Chas. W. Townsend, Mrs. W. H 
Van Winkle, Anna S. Wilson. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB BANQUET. 


Nearly five hundred men and women, more or less 
active in the musical life of New York, attended the silver 
jubilee banquet given by the Rubinstein Club at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, Friday evening, December 15. This event 
closed a series of affairs planned to observe the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the club, Before adjourmmg to the 
tables in the large ballroom of the hotel, the members of 
the club and their guests held a reception in the Astor Gal- 
lery in honor of William Rogers Chapman, the founder 
and musical director of the club, and Mrs. Chapman, who 
has been the president for several years. In the receiving 
line were Mr. and Mrs. John Philip Sousa, Bishop Burch 














and Mrs. Burch, Mrs. John Gilbert Gulick and other club 


women and officers of the Rubinstein. 

A string orchestra played as the company seated itself 
in the banquet hall, and as the guests of honor filed in 
the members and their guests applauded those placed at 
the speakers’ table. The following lists give the names of 
the guests of honor, together with the jubilee committee 
from the Rubinstein Club and the auxiliary committee: 


Guests of Honor: Mr, and Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, Lil- 
lian Nordica, Mr. and Mrs. John Philip Sousa, Bishop and Mrs 
Charles S. Burch, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Littlefield, Mrs. Arthur 
Murray Dodge, George C. Boldt, Clara Louise Kellogg-Strakosch, 
Carl Strakosch, Dr. and Mrs. Engene Hoffman Porter, Emma ( 
Thursby, Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Amato, Mr, and Mrs. Ed, L. 
Adams, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, Mrs. William Grant Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Riccard® Martin, Reginald De Koven, Kate Lurch, 
Albert Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Finck, Leon Rothier 

Committee from the Rubinstein Club Mrs. John Gi'bert Gelick 
chairman; Helen Barrett, treasurer; F. W. Devoe, honorary chair 
man, the first president of the c!mb; Mr. and Mrs, W. H, H 
Amerman, Mary Jordan Baker, Helen Barrett, Mr. and Mrs 
Charles G. Braxmar, Mr. and Mrs. William Grant Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Candlish, Mr. and Mrs. Rotwrt F. Cartwright, Mr 
and Mrs, Charles H. Ditson, Mrs, Arthur Murray Dodge, Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Griesel, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lane Gross, Florence 


Guernsey, Dr. and Mrs, John Gilbert Gulick, Mr. and Mrs. H. € 
Hallenbeck, Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
J. Kramer, Mr. and Mrs. George Walter Newton, Mrs. Timothy 


Martin O'Connor, Dr. and Mrs. Eugene Hoffman Porter, Mr. an 
Mrs. Charles Louis Sicard, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Albert Small, 
Dr. and Mrs. John Hudson Storer, Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Ter 
hune, Mrs. Charlies Tollner 

Auxiliary Committee Marc A. Blumenberg, George Belder, M 
H. Hanson, R. E, Johnston, Alice Garrigue Mott, J. M. Prialux, 
Winthrop L. Rogers, A. W. Tams, Mrs. Henry Wolfsohn, 


The other guests of the evening included 

Mr. and Mrs. Werner Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. W. W 
Ames, Lillian Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. H. Amer 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Abbott, Julia F. Alexander, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Archibold, Mr. and Mrs. Herman W 


Booth, Mrs. Lester W. Bond, Clarence Brenner, Mrs. J 
S Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Beales, Dr. and Mrs. 
Simon Baruch, Mrs. J. L. Barker, Mr. and Mrs. Jessie 
Drew Beale, Mr. and Mrs. G. P. Benjamin, Helen Bar 
rett, Isabelle Bouton, Mrs. C. Bushnell, Mrs.C. G, Brax 
mar, Dr. and Mrs. A, C. Bridges, Mrs. Birnbohm, Mrs 
O. D. M. Baker, Lulu Breid, Mr. and Mrs. Lemuel Bene 
dict, Mr. Bastedo, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Boericke, Mr. and 


Mrs. William Grant Brown, Mr. and Mrs. James Burley, 


Mary Jordan Baker, Martha Cox, Belle Chambers, Mrs 
Jacob Chadsey, Mrs. D. H. Clerment, Mr. and Mrs. A. H 
Candlish, Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Cartwright, Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter G. Crump, Mrs. Arthur C. Corse, Mr. and Mrs 
George T. Colter, Mr. and Mrs. William Cameron, Mrs 


Alex Chandler, Mrs, Roderic G Jr., Mrs. Frank 


Collins, 


C. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. John Conron, William C. Carl, 
Mrs. A. M. Dodge, Mrs. August Dreyer, Mrs. W. J. E. 
Dillabough, Mrs, William S. Doig; Mr. and Mrs. C. S 
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Davies, Mr. and Mrs. Orlando Dana, Cora Louise Dun- 
can, Mrs. L. Z. Duke, Mrs John A. Drake, Mrs. S 
Clarence Eddy, Mrs. William Eakins, Mr. and Mrs 


Dorn, 
Harry 


M. Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ewald, Katherine 
Eldred, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Fletcher, Cecil Fanning, 
Mrs. E. B. Fuller, B. Feld, James Livingston Freeborn, 


and Mrs. H. G. Friedman, Mr 
Foster, Mrs. and Mrs. J 
Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Gri Mrs. Frank G. Geary, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Geissler, Florence Guernsey, Dr. and Mrs, John 
Gilbert Gulick, Mr Mrs Rose F 
Mrs. Eugene J. Grant, Jefferson Mrs 
Jefferson Groub, James Golden, Mr. and Mrs. Thedore P 
Gilman, Mrs Mr. and Mrs 
A Mrs. Charles W. Gates, Jr, Mr. and Mrs. Wil 
bert Garrison, Mrs. A. J. Hague, Mrs. H. S. Horton, Mrs 
William Tod Helmuth,Mrs. H. C. Hellenbeck, Mr. and Mrs 
Albert W. Harris, Miss Mrs.. H L. Hardy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Hawkes, Mrs. Charles G. Hop 
ton, Dr. and Mrs. Jesse W. Hedden, Mrs. S. V. Holliday, 
Percy Holliday, Mrs. Frank Hollowbush, Miss Hollow 
Mrs. W. H. Hale, Mrs. William B. Hale, Mr 

Carl Hammerschlag, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Hanger 
G. B. Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph P. Hughes, Mr 
Mrs. P. V. Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Ingersoll 
Phillip Isham, Florence F. Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. R. E 
Johnston, Mrs Kraft, Mrs. Kirk, Reginald de 
Koven, Mrs. Koonz, Mrs. Leonard W. R. Kidder, 
[. Kimball, Mr. and Mrs, Clinton H. Leggett, M 
beth Lester, Mrs, F. R. Laurence, Mr Mrs 
E. Littlefield, Miss Littlefield, Kate Lurch, Charlot 
Katherine A. Martin, Mrs. John Mildeberger, Madame 
Mott, Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Mattison, Mrs. J. A. Mildebes 
ger, Mrs. Clifford Middleton, Mr. and Mrs. David Myerle 
Mrs. B. May, Mrs. W. G. Moore, Mrs. J. Edward Mas 
tin, Miss MacQuinn, Mr. and Mrs McConnel 
Dr. and Mrs. Otto Mattes, Mrs. C. Coleman Manville 
Lorraine Manville, Mr. Marix, Commander Mathews, | 
S. N., Mr. and Mrs. T. W. McCormack, Mr Mrs 
Henry N. Meeker, Mr, and Mrs. C. L. Middleton and 
Mrs. William M. Miles, Mrs. E. S. Morris, Mrs 
Walter Newton, Mr. and Mrs. James T. Nel 
Frank C. Osmers, Mrs. Charles E. Orr, Lilla 
Mrs. T. M. O'Connor, Dr. and Mrs. L. A. O’Brien, 
James H. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. William T, Purdy 
Mrs. Eugene H. Porter, Mrs. E. F. Patterson 
Mrs. W. B. Perry, Mildred Potter, Mrs. A. ¢ 
den, H. W. Palmer, Sara A. Palmer, Mr. Palmer, 
W. A. Prendergast, Mr. and Mrs. W, Edgar Pruden 
Gilbert Patten, Laura E. Ray, Mrs. James W 


Constance de Forest, Mr 
and Mrs. Charles L H. Griesel, 
and Morrison Gilmour, 
Greacen, Groub, 
Charles Gillespie, F. Griffin, 
Gross, 


Reed Harris, 


bush and 
Mrs 
Mrs 


and 


Henry C 
Daniel 
Eliza 
Charles 
te Lund 


and 


Samuel 


and 
Mr 
(Creoree 
Mrs 
Ormond 
Mrs 
Dt 
Mr 
Pur 
Mrs 
Mr 
Mrs 


on, 


and 
and 


Robins, 


L. Robins, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Rucker, Anne Rhodes, 
Minnie | Ross, Mrs. W P. Rae, Mrs. FE fenjamin 
Ramsdell, Mr. and Mrs. P J. Rennolds, Mr. and Mrs 
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Richard Reid, Dr. Ric! 


ards, x, at 
J. Reardon, Mrs. Charles Albert Sma Mr 
Charles L. Sicard, Mr. and Mrs, Kellogg Strak 
W. Lester Scrymser, Mrs. Carl E. Spitk Mr 
A. Sulka, Mr and Mrs. Nah anko, 
Price Sully, Miss |! I Sammons, Mr 
John Robert Stanton, Mr and «=Mrs. Ar 
Stillwell, Dr Edmund P Shelby, Evan 
Christine Schroeder, Mr. a Mr Edward 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Sondheim, M1 1d Mrs 
Smith, Miss C. A, Simmor Mr. and Mrs. J. W 
Boardman Spalding, Mr. and Mrs. A. | ~ 
and Mrs. H. G. Seeligsor Mr. and Mr tH 
Mrs. Tollner, Mrs. H. B. Turpin, Ida I erwi 
Taylor, Miss Tay M R. J Lv Mr 
Darwin W. Truss, Mrs. Lot erwillig Mi 
rorrington, Mrs. W. H, Van Winkle, Ir Fee 
Mrs. William R. Van Tassell, Mr. and Mrs. C 
burne, Lillian W Ir. and Mrs. Will 
Anna S. Wil Mr W alke \I G 
Walker, Mrs. Minthorne W sey, M 1M 
Waldner, Mrs. L. C. Wil L. C. Wilha 
Mrs. John A, We Mr. and Mr Wing, M 
Mrs. H. H. White, M d Mrs. G we W. \ 
mentine de Vere Say R S 

Members of the Ap ( M \ f 
Benjamin, W. (¢ Ben Mt Mr. Dufft. M 
Fleming, Mr. Fult Mr. G \ ! 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Li na \I MeK«e k 
Muller, Mr. Pag Mr. Sa M \\ 

After all guests were seated, the Ri iN 
S. Burch, suffragan hop of tl st 
Diocese of New ¥ de the n id 
following menu was served 
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sea | hd Hallenbeck, Mme. Nordica Young, Mrs. W. G. Moore, 

Barrett, Mrs. Samuel L. Gross, Mrs. A. W. Cochran, 

J. H. Storer, Mrs. A. Coleman Manville, Mrs. Albert 

. rr Mrs. R. F. Cartwright, Mrs, Alexander H. 

byt Ee Mrs. J. G. Gulick, Mrs. W. H. Van Tassel, Mrs 

‘ ridge irs. C. G. Braxmar, Mary Jordan Baker, 

: Mrs. W. H. Van Winkle, Mrs. E. B. 

> f tuane H. Clement, Mrs. Werner Anderson, 

As idier, Mrs. Purdy, Mrs. W. W. Beales, Mrs. 

kg w Walker, Mrs, Daniel J. Riordan, Mrs. L 

me g, Mrs. W. Leslie Scrymser, Ida L. Terwilli- 

irs. Henry Ewald, Mrs. J. Leslie Mo- 

EK. Chadsey, Madame Bouton, Miss L 

Newton, Mrs. Clifford L. Middleton, 

Gilmour, Mrs. Theodore P. Gilman, Mrs. 

: rence Eddy, Mrs. T. M. O’Connor, Mrs. Samuel 

Pe ' ce Garrigue Mott, Mrs. H. H. White, Mrs 

| Mrs. William Grant Brown 

; riment of the night began when John Philip 

x - toastmaster, made the opening remarks. Mr. 

happy in his choice of words and as he 

ach speaker the company was sure to get 

eK ie I f humor that did much to add brilliancy tu 

ral of the toasts were longer than they 

‘ for that reason it was close to mid- 

! ! [r. Chapman himself was formally presented 

ould be said, however, in justice to 

Ag { hes by the fair guests of honor were 

ats t lelivered by the men 

jurray Dodge treated in a graceful man- 

: é rhe Rubinstein Club of 1887"; the Hon 

Littlefic f Maine and New York, had for his 

fe of Maine,” in which mention 

YG. of Mr. Chapman’s work as conductor of the 

an festival n Portland and Bangor. Dr. 

‘diay fmann Porter, Heaith Commissioner of New 

n “The Rubinstein Club of Today,’ Dr. 

being rie i the vice presidents of this year, 

{ greetings from the old Apollo 

tently joined with the Rubinstein in pro 

asior Henry T. Finck paid a timely 

cat te t Anton Rubinstein, the Melodist,” 

t interesting, was also on? 

George C. Boldt, the manager of the 

for his topic “The Ladies of the 

I. Other greetings were offered by Regin- 

William Tod Helmuth and Mrs, Wil- 
two prominent club women. 

peer vhich embodies the history of 


er, | ES AND GENTLEMEN—I am deep- 
ind words which you have spoken of 

Rubinstein Club. Sounds never die, and 
ide, by the record we are celebrat- 

n thank God, for giving me health 
missed conducting a single, co.- 

twenty e years. It is hard work to ad- 
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growing old, and more especially for me 
ut 1 am twenty-five years old before 
mblage, but | am getting quite a little 
ny friends, as many say that I do not 


is, 


4 
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ebrating the silver anniversary of the 


ALR asi 
t 


ive public performances in this city, 


Ly 


lays since | picked up my baton 
rst concert in the beautiful new Chicker 
| fth avenue and Eighteenth street, and what 
1 vas, and how well | remember the enthu 
at first concert was received, for all 
fa(lure with women’s voices alone, 
of { nt at that first concert will agree 
re I ynstein Club was the greatest possible 
. the very first concert given, and it is won- 
note that this club has had more professional 
than any choral club that has ever been or- 
ty, and also has had the foremost society 

wigs e in New York for its patrons from the very start 
nyself to speak on the history 
r the gx id days of music, in New York, 
y what real music was at that 


e musi ods the Chat great man 
never seen the equal of as a symphonic 
Wore Thon nd then came the greatest 


that this country has ever seen, 


ice those days? I fail 
Che days of Thomas and Seid! have never been 


re ically 


Ra ither for symphonic concerts, or operatic per- 
es Toscanini is the first man, in my judgment, 

proached an Anton Seidl performance. I well 
w happy smile of approval from Thomas or 
de me. It is not what you get out of the world, 

t you give to the world, that makes great men 

7 reat women The Rubinstein Club has given over 
neerts of its own, with 156 soloists, and I was aston 

aeris when I figured 1,500 people attending each concert, 
ry conservative estimate, that this would make 


a grand audience of 112,500 people that have listened to 
the beautiful singing of the Rubinstein Club during twen- 
ty-five years. 

“It is little to be wondered at that this anniversary has 
attracted so much attention, and letters have been received 
from all over the country, from the President of the 
United States down to the humblest musician in my or- 
chestra, but no letter shall I prize as | do the autographed 
letter from the great master of music, Anton Rubinstein, 
thanking me for naming the club after him. -I want to 
thank our first president, and the officers that are here to- 
night, for the help they gave me in organizing the club 
twenty-five years ago, and to our present officers, who have 
today made this the finest club in America, and now | 
want to state that this celebration would never have taken 
place tonight if it had not been for one person, my queen, 
your president, who has always during the twenty-five 
years been the power behind the throne. I now move, 
ladies and gentlemen, that we drink to the health of our 
president and officers. 

“I want to clost my address by repeating a little story 
that I have told some of you before, why it is that I am 
like Anton Rubinstein’s bass player in his orchestra. I 
liked it. I repeat I liked it. I mean the Rubinstein Club 

“Tt seems that when Rubinstein was conducting his final 
rehearsal of the opera of ‘Nero,’ and his orchestra and 
artists were weary of so many rehearsals Rubinstein said 
the last day: ‘Now, I want to invite you all to my hotel 
tonight for a big dinner, and | want you to order all you 
want to eat and drink, and we will turn night into day if 
the opera of “Nero” is a great success and the people like 
it, etc.,’ etc. 

“I hope that you will all feel as I do, that you will like our 
Rubinstein Club, and may God spare us all to celebrate the 
golden anniversary of the finest ladies’ club in the world.” 

The musical program for the evening was entirely infor- 
mal. No pririted lists were distributed. The members of 
the Apollo Club sang several selections and then there 
were solos, alternating the toasts. Lilla Ormond, the young 
mezzo-soprano, accompanied herself in singing the old 
song “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
and she sang the song most sympathetically. 

Although Madame Nordica had appeared at the New 
York Philharmonic concert the same afternoon at Carnegie 
Hall and also the night before, she kept her promise to 
sing something at the banquet. First the prima donna 
gave “Die Bekehrte,” by Stange, and she sang the trill at 
the end with all of her former artistry. Why is this song 
entitled “Damon”? That is what the accompanist called 
it when a representative from the press wished to know 
the title. For her encore Madame Nordica sang Cadman’s 
Indian song, “From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” 
and the celebrated prima donna received another rousing 
ovation, the entire audience standing up in compliment 
to her. 

Virginia Root and Julie Lindsay were the other singers. 
Miss Root sang with feeling, “Annie Laurie,” accompanied 
by Bidkar Leete, the Rubinstein Club accompanist. Miss 
Lindsay sang a French song with much taste. One might 
travel far before finding a handsomer quartet of singers 
than that formed by Madame Nordica and the Misses 
Ormond, Root and Lindsay. 

Albert Spalding, who had a seat of honor, played with 
exquisite tone the “Meditation,” from “Thais”; Alma 
Gluck, of the Metropolitan Opera House, another guest of 
honor, took the company by surprise and gave a humorous 
recitation, entitled “Advice to Spinsters,” and the young 
singer gave it in capital style. Some of the guests ex- 
pected that Madame Gluck and Madame Rappold, another 
honored guest of the occasion, would sing, but that is 
prohibited by their contract with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Other singers present or invited to be present were 
characterized “silver voiced” artists on the published pro- 
gram. Their names in alphabetical order follow: Pas- 
quale Amato, Isabelle Bouton, Roa Eaton, Clarence Eddy, 
Cecil Fanning, Alma Gluck, Riccardo Martin, Lilla Or- 
mond, Mildred Potter, Maria Rappold, Virginia Root, 
Leon Rothier, and Julie Lindsay. 

A bust of Anton Rubinstein by Cartaino Sciarrino, who 
now has a studio in New York, was exhibited in the rear 
of the ballroom throughout the evening. The decorations 
used at the concert Tuesday evening served again to make 
a fitting background for the Friday night festivities. Mrs. 
Chapman received several floral pieces; one large cut glass 
vase filled with American Beauty roses came from Mr. 
Boldt. As souvenirs of the banquet the Rubinstein Club 
presented to each member and guest of the evening a paper 
weight, with the picture of Mr. and Mrs. Chapman 
wrought on silver under the heavy glass. The combination 
of the silver and the glass was used in order to observe 
the double anniversary—the silver jubilee of the club and 
the crystal anniversary of the club’s location at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

As the banquet was in progress the members of the club 
seated at the different tables sang some American folk- 
songs; other times the orchestra played popular music, 


some of it was, in fact, too popular, as it consisted of 
ordinary ragtime. There were, however, many pleasant 
incidents connected with the jubilee. . In the course of 
much writing THe Musicat Courter reporter omitted to 
state that “Auld Lang Syne” was sung at the concert Tues- 
day evening, after the presentation of silver gifts to Me. 
and Mrs. Chapman. ‘ 

The Rubinstein Club will have a brilliant winter. For 


the February concert the artists engaged are Arthur Frie-. 


beim, Albert Spalding and Namara Toye, the young sv- 
prano who is soon to make her debut. Emma Eames and 
Emilio de Gogorza will be the soloists for the April con- 
cert. The next afternoon musicale of the club, January 
13, will present Boris Hambourg, the cellist, and some 
singers who will be announced later. There will also be 
musicales the second Saturday afternoons in ‘February, 
March and April. The White Breakfast in May will close 
the season. 

Letters and telegrams were received from the follow- 
ing: President and Mrs. Taft and Helen Taft, ex-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, Col. and Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant, Job E. 
Hedges, Governor and Mrs. Dix, Morris McDonald, En- 
rico Caruso, Henry L. Chapman, Marvin R. Vincent, Hon. 
F. O, Beal, Charles J. Wardley, E. A. Noyes, Albert S. 
Woodman, Andreas Dippel, W. G. McAdoo, William A. 
Prendergast, Arthur S. Hyde, Joseph R. Grismer, presi- 
dent of the Lambs Club, Mrs. A. M. Blair, president Ru- 
binstein Club, of Washington, Olive Fremstadt, President 
McAneny, Rudolph Schirmer, Geraldine Farrar, Richard 
Arnold, Bishop Greer, Mrs. John Miller Horton, Adolph 
S. Ochs, Liza Lehmann, Annie Louise Cary Raymond, M. 
H. Hanson, Marx T. Oberndorfer, J. Seaver Page, the 
Faulkner’ School, Chicago, Ill., Mrs. A. M. Blair, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Church, Jr., Hans Kroncld and Arthur 
S. Hyde. 





Cottlow at White House. 
Augusta Cottlow, the well known pianist, gave a recital 
at the White House, Washington, D. C., on December 14, 
playing the following program: 


Solieran, CS ahilew WRG, OR BBs ba ne ccc sc weve téccpenas Chopin 
BerOCUss, OP. BPsccceccrcccccgtascsvesscrvagecvesetdevesecsers Chopin 
Grand Valse, op. 42 = ...ueeeess orks tee setpennenobbase Chopin 
De te Re TI rs ic bi ois a in vic a adeo> 005 spvbngenbesege MacDowell 
Ce i cca csunedh dcr 00.0 set Re Chet geuenenckectemueies MacDowell 
Pintotn ati Ti aig ooo cacieeivis vic vidtwe c oWbded wer inapees saben Debussy 
NE nibs o Hoc cob ee ebbdednss Cbs cchanes <iegeunscchesebree Debussy 
Barcarolle, G minor, Op. 10... 0.6.6. cece nsec cesaeeeeeeees Rachmaninoff 
Tarantelle, Venezia ¢ Napoli... .. 2.0.6.0 sc secccecreeenneeues Liszt 


The affair was a very beautiful one and the charming 
pianist, in a gold colored satin gown, seated at the gold 
piano, made an effective picture. The President and Mrs. 
Taft were very kind and gracious to the recitalist, who 
was the recipient of many compliments. 

The Washington Times said: 

Last night with the dinner at the White House in honor of the 
Cabinet members and their wives the President and Mrs. Taft of- 
ficially opened the social season of 1911-12, 

The table decorations of Gloria of Cincinnati begonias and mai- 
denhair ferns were exceptionally effective, and after the dinner Au- 
gusta Cottlow, pianist, played a delightful program. 

At the table were: The President and Mrs. Taft, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Mrs. MacVeagh, the Attorney General and 
Mrs. Wickersham, the Postmaster General, the Secretary of the 
Navy and Mrs. Meyer, the Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. 
Fisher, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor and Mrs. Nagel, the secretary to the President, Senator 
and Mrs. Warren, Senator Penrose, Senator and Mrs. Crane, Sen- 
ator and Mrs. Rayner, Senator Brandegee, Representative John Dal- 
zell, Representative Oscar W. Underwood, Representative and Mrs. 
James R. Mann, the Chief of Staff of the Army and Mrs, Wood, 
Rear Admiral and Mrs. Wainwright, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy and Mrs, Winthrop, Mr. and Mrs, Clarence H. Kelsey, Mrs 
Townsend, Mrs. Slater, Miss Boardman, Miss Taft, A. I. Vorys, 
Charles Hopkins Clark, Colonel and Mrs. Spencer Cosby, Lieuten 
ant and Mrs. John W. Timmons, Major Archibald W. Butt. 





St. James Choir Gives Oratorio. 


The boy choir of St. James’ Church, Philade'phia, gave 
Spohr’s “Last Judgment” on Sunday afternoon, December 
10, under the direction of S. Wesley Sears, organist and 
choirmaster. The choir numbers fifty voices, and the re- 
sults attained reflect credit on Mr. Sears’ ability as a 
trainer of boys’ voices. The choruses were well enun- 
ciated and sung with expression and taste, the last part 
of the oratorio being especially effective. Mr. Sears’ ac- 
companiments were models of taste and discretion. 

The choir is so well trained that it does not have to be 
carried through a performance by an overweighted accom- 
paniment. By the excellent quality of its musical services 
the St. James Church is attracting much favorable com- 
ment. 





Messrs. Messager and Broussan, of the Paris Grand 
Opera, have decided to give in May next a series of Wag- 
nerian performances, including the “Ring,” under the di- 
rection of Weingartner and Nikisch. 
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BORIS HAMBOURG AND CECIL FANNING. 





Russian Cellist 





and American Baritone Appear Before the Haariem 
Philharmonic Society. 








For its second morning musicale of the season, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, the Haarlem Philharmonic S 


sented Boris Hambourg, the Russian cellist, 


ciety pre 


and Cecil 





Fanning, the American baritone, in the following pro 

gram: 

Sonata F major Benedettto Marcello (1696-1746) 

Aria SPRY yee ve Tenag'ia (16007) 

Allegro Vivamente .. Lazetti (1710-1780) 
Boris Hambourg, 

Air from Richard Ceeur de Lion (1784) . Grétry 
Air from Herodiade (:88:) Massenet 
Cecil Fanning 
Blame cccccess Gabriel Faure 
Ritornelle Sinding 
Bor Hamb g 
Du bist die Ruh Schubert 
Der alte Herr Hermann 
Springtide Grieg 
Der Erlkinig Loewe 
Cec Fanning 
Cantabile Cesar Cui 
Mazurka .. ‘ Chopin- Hambourg 
Andante Schumann 
Spinning Song Poppet 
toris Hambourg 

Aedh Wishes His Beloved Were Dead (W. B, Yeats) 

° Clyde Van Nuys Fogel 
Dame Durden Old English 
Mammy’s Song (written for Mr. Fanning) Harrict Ware 
The Last Leaf (Oliver Wendell Holmes) Sidney Homer 
Come, Let Me Dive Into Thine Eyes (Barry Cornwal)) 

Charles S. Burnham 
Cecil Fanning 


Despite the strenuous period of Christmas shopping the 


artists were heard by a distinguished company of ladies 
from the fashionable and musical worlds. Mr. Hambourg 
who came on from Toronto to fill ths engagement, was 
delayed by a slight accident and therefore the order of 
the program was changed. Mr. Fanning sang first and the 
cellist then closed with the old music with which the con 
cert was to have been opened. However, since Mr Fan 
ning sang an old air, the fine continuity of the music was 


maintained. 
The singer had, as usual, the valuable assistance of H 


P. Turpin at the piano and as lecturer of some of th 
numbers which Mr. Fanning gave. The baritone was in 
exceptionally good voice and sang throughout with th 
refinement of style, beauty of voice, intelligence and indi 
viduality always expected of him The air from Mas 
senet’s “Herodiade,” which Mr. F.onning sang aiter the 
Gretry air, was the familiar and charming “Vision Fug 
tive.” Later Mr. Fanning proved himself again the most 
artistic of interpreters by his German lieder and the Eng 
lish songs. For his first encore Mr. Fanning sang “Le 


seventeent! 


“Ma Rose, 


Nantes,” a 
century, and lastly he 


Cloches de French folksong of the 


sang for a second encore 


by Macy, with its quaint atmosphere of the sunny South 

Mr. Hambourge was accompanied, and beautifully a 
companied, by Max Herzberg, who had come on from 
foronto with the cellist Their mishap aused by the 


late arrival of the train at the Grand Central Station, in 


no way robbed the music of its charm. The musicians of 
America ought to be under obligations to Boris Hambourg 
for the kind of programs he is introducing in this coun 
try. Some of the old music on Hambourg’s programs this 
United States, and 
Ham- 


These old 


season have never been played in the 
during recent years in no other country, unless Mr. 
bourg himself happened to be the 
compositions, like the air by 


birth is in doubt, 


pertormer 


the date of whos 


Tenagh 
pied by Mr 


were ci Hambourge from 














manuscripts in European libraries. This music is of rare 


i 
character, abounding in those suave and soulful character 


when 


istics of an age musical summersaults were un 
known 

Mr. Hambourg played the modern numbers by Fauré 
and Sinding with more warmth, as was demanded, but he 


sustained at the same time that entrancing, lovely tone and 
The 


cello concerto, which is 


finished legato revealed in the old musi andante by 


Schumann is from the Schumann 


played by few cellists because of its technical difficulties 


Mr. Hambourg 
in his second group, gave evidence of great skill in writing 
flute-like 


$ own transcription of the Chopin mazurka 


as in playing; the harmonies at the 


close were 
Imost bird-like, and yet tremendously difficult to play on 
the cello, although some might not have divined it from 
the ease with which Hambourg accomplished the feat 


\fter the “Spinning Song,” by Popper, Mr 


tlam ry 


played “The Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, with exquis‘te art 

The new board of directors of the Haarlem Philhar 
monic Society stands as follows 

Mrs. Rastus Seneca Ransom, president; Mrs. William H. Laird 
first vice-presiient; Mrs. Henry Winter Davis. second vice pres 
lent Mre Herman W Booth asurer Mrs, Frank Deacon, 
recording secretar Mrs. Julian Nune Henriques. corresponding 
ecretary s19)6West st treet M Frank Littlefield Mrs. 
Thomas Jacka Mrs. George W Best Mrs Hamilton Higgins, 
Mr Maurice Evans Burnton, Mr Frank ©verton Evans, Mrs 
D. Phoenix Ingraham, Mrs. Heng Daeniker, Mrs Ashby Le 
Biedler, Mrs, Frederick A. Cole, Mrs. Solomon Le Fevre Dey 
M George FE. Steel Mrs, William Wallace White. Mrs. Herbert 
i. Harding. Mr William Douglas M Mr Frederick Atherton 
Duneka, Mrs, J. Jarrett Blodgett, Mr Ove Blunt Smit Mrs. 
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American Tour January, February and March, 


Miss Jones played two piano pieces, 
by MacDowell, and Henri dePauloff played a violin solo. 
nee 


Eva Emmett Wycoff sang “Marguerite” in the choral 


ions of the critics. 


performance alluded to in the foregoing, and the same pa- 
per makes some very complimentary allusions to her. It 
says, among other things, that: “The audience could not 
It was not the marvelous voice; it 
her dramatic expression, but it was her little 
trills and runs, the gentle skipping about from one octave 


get enough of her 


was not 


to another; it was the bird calls, the silvery, rippling notes, 
the liquid tones which seemed not alone to fall from her 
lips, but to float out over the audience in a mystic ca- 


dence.” Certainly this writer has imagination and a free 
pen! 
nme 
Clara S. Woods, experienced teacher of the Burrowes 


Primary Music Method, who has classes in Brooklyn, New 
York and Park Hill, 


public demonstration, showing what the 


Yonkers, gave an “open class,” or 
Park Hill class 
has learnéd in two months’ time, at 32 Rockland avenue 
are some talented children among them, 
These class songs were 
“Lines in the Bass” and 


last week Chere 
the full roster appearing below. 
sung: “Miss Keyboard’s School,” 
“Treble Spaces.” There was sight reading, simple and 
advanced, time in blocks, time on the blackboard, writing 
of intervals, writing of triads, audition (writing on black- 
board by ear the tones played by the teacher on the piano), 
a “life of J. S. The list of 
participants Schanck, Daphne 


Bach,” and little piano solos 


Carlos Israels, Harrison 
Hodgson, Foresta Hodgson, Frederick W. Brownell, David 
S. Carse, Muriel Lawler, Dorothy Dudley and Jeannette 
Monroe Forty people attended and were greatly inter- 
ested throughout Following the holidays another class, 
limited to five pupils, will be formed 
mre 

Jean Holland, pupil of Elizabeth K 
success in singing these numbers at a reception given De 
cember 14 by the employers of the New York Dock Com- 
Mozart; “The 
Delicate Air,” 
seatrice P. Jones 


Patterson, had much 


pany, Brooklyn: Aria, “Voi che sapete,” 

“The Lass with the 
“Morning,” Kursteiner 
played the accompaniments 


mre 


Danza,” Chadwick; 
Arne, and 


John Dennis Mehan’s recent public lecture lesson at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in which he gave 
several lessons to pupils, following the routine of his 


studio instruction, was such a success that there is thought 


of giving them in other cities The idea was to publicly 


show just how a tone was w rong and how to correct it, 


and finally, several advanced artist pupils sang, accom- 


panied by Mrs. Mehan, who coached them, demonstrating 
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the Mehan teaching. Mr. Mehan deals entirely with tone, 
Mrs. Mehan with style, tradition, etc. Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre will likely hear the lecture lesson first. 
nen ee 
Mrs. Emery Jones (whose husband achieved reputation 
as a poet) is singing in Europe under the name Edna 
Marione. She is a dramatic soprano, with a voice of great 
range and warmth, and has had success in Italy, Paris and 
London. She will spend the month of January in the 
United States, expecting to sing in concert, returning for 
a spring tour in Italy. 
nerere 
Idelle Alye Patterson, soprano, is said to possess a beau- 
tiful soprano voice, of wide range and flexibility. She has 
been trained in New York and in Paris by Oscar Seagle 
and Sbriglia, and has sung in prominent churches of 
Greater New York and Minneapolis. Press notices from 
Newark, Brooklyn, Oneonta and Minneapolis mention her 
fine voice and “magnetic and irresistible personality.” 
nee 
Helen Augusta Hayes gave a “Children’s Night,” a re- 
cital of songs sung by the juniors who study with her, at 
her studio 64 East Thirty-fourth street, December 12. The 
object of the recitals is to instill confidence in the pupil, 
and to show progress. Following the young pupils some 
of the elders sang, giving pleasure to a good sized audi- 


ence. Songs by American composers figured on the pro- 
gram, Carrie Jacohs-Bond, Nevin, Buck and Cadman. 


These children sang: Elsie Drumhel, Mildred Cronin, Elsie 

Bickelhaupt, Irma de Wint, Beatrice Cronin, Drusilla Craig 

and Alicia Rensen. with Ernesto Melli at the piano. 
nere 

C. Warde Traver, the artist, whose beautiful “American 
Girls” adorn the cover page of prominent periodicals, en- 
tertained a large number of guests at the Central Park 
studios recently. Among the soloists were: Jeanne Little, 
violinist; Katheryn Guarnieri, dramatic soprano; Pearl 
Donnelly, contralto; George Chittenden Turner, tenor; the 
Apollo String Quartet, and Charles Gilbert Spross, pian- 
ist. composer and accompanist, 

nearer, 

Caroline E. Lewis, of 118 East Twenty-ninth street, ar- 
ranged for an invitation lecture by Professors Hallock and 
Muckey, of Columbia University, December 13, subject, 
“The Evolution of a New 
Various 


Basis of Voice Production.” 


ingenious experiments were demonstrated by 
means of colored charts, ete., showing the vocal emission, 
how tone is produced, what is wrong and what right, all 


this being of absorbing interest to the company Miss 
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Philadelphia Series October 13 to April 13 
MANAGEMENT: 


1314 Pennsylvania Building 








Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lewis is to be thanked for providing publicity of this sort 
i her parlors, where a limited number of young women 
find a real home during the study season. 
nner 

Prof. Samue! A. Baldwin continues his interesting and 
instructive organ recitals at City College Sundays and 
Wednesdays at 4 o'clock. Sundays the large Tudor Hall 
is completely filled. the audience of December 17 hearing 
the prelude to “Parsifal,”’ Bach's E flat fugue, Bossi’s 
“Sonata Pastorale,” Dubois’ “March of the Magi Kings,” 
Schubert's “Am Meer” and Reubke’s stupendous Psalm 
XCIV. Today, Wednesday, December 20, he will play, 
among other things, Bachs G string air and the “Fugue a 


la Gigue,” Guilmant’s “Offertory to Two Christmas 
Hymns” and Widor’s fifth symphony 
RReR 
Henry Gaines Hawn’s book, “Diction for Singers and 
Composers,” is soon to be issued, advance proofs being 
out this week. Those who have seen these say there is a 


vast amount of useful material contained for both singers 
and composers December 14 he gives two dramatic re 
citals, one in the afternoon, for Pratt Institute, the other 
(evening) for the Branch of the Brooklyn Institute at 
Jamaica, L. 1 
nre 

Frank Woelber, musical director of the Herald Squar« 
Theater, has some talented pupils, who unite in monthly 
recitals at his studio, beginners and advanced students par 
icipating 


zeRre 
Ange August Pattou, the vocal teacher, father of A. B 
Pattov, who has a musical bureau, died last week sud 


denly, after half a century of activity as singer and teach- 
er. He came into prominence in 1876, at a National Music 
Teachers’ Convention held in New Haven, and has taught 
many society and professional people. 
nnre 
“Pelleas and Melisande”’ was read by Amy Grant at her 
studio last season, making definite impression; she is to 
exd it December 22 for the Women’s Club, of Chelsea, 
Mass.; at the Century Theater Club, Hotel Astor, Decem 
ber 29, and at the Women’s Clu, Fishkill-on-Hudson, 
January 29. She may te heard Sundays throughout the 
season at her studio, 78 West Fifty-fifth street, “Die Wa! 
kure” being scheduled for next. Sunday, December 24 
nue 
he Musicians’ Club of New York has issued invitatiors 
requesting the bearer’s presence at the opening reception 
in the new club rooms, 62 West Forty-fifth street, tonight, 
W ednesday, De cember 20, 9 to 12 o'clock Members may 
extend the hospitality of the club to guests on this occa 
sion. The governors also announce the first “¢ Ipen House 
for members, Sunday evening, December 31, to see the old 
year out and welcome the new year 
nere 
The Fraternal Association of Musicians of New York 
nounces a “Liszt Evening” for Thursday evening, De 
cember 28, Hotel Marseilles. Broadway and 1o3d_ street 
It is expected that Friedheim, Joseffy, Lachmund and other 
Liszt pupils will b® present and give reminiscences 
nene 
Program of organ recitals (American Guild of Organ 
ists’ series) at Trinity Church today, Wednesday, Decem 
ber 20, at 3.30 p. m., by Moritz E. Schwarz 


Festival Overture Liéwe 
Toccata Buxtehude 
Sarabande Bact 
Prelude and Fugue Handel 
It Is Enough Mendelssoh: 
Pe Ww es 
Kk vensong Fdwa F. Johnston 
Andaninto, Power f Seund Spohr 
\llegro Symphonique H. B. Day 
Why De the Nations Hande! 
Mr. Wilkes 
The Triumph of Peace M. E. Schwarz 








Gisela WEBER 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1911-12 Now Booking 
Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bullding 
1426 Broadway - - * New York City 


N.Y. COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East S8th Street 
Directors: CARL HEIN, AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Thorough education in Piano, Singing, Violin, Cello and all branches 
of music, by a faculty unser: aseed for excellence. Course for Music 
Supervisors in Public Schools. Students receive free instruction in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Vocal Sight-reading, Ensemble Playing, and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc. 





CATALO@ SENT ON APPLICATION 














hae . —_ willed he he o oice re- 
Clementine De Vere in America. has been repeatedly thrilled by her lovely voice and Ire 
land hz ung her praises with Gaelic enthusiasm 
Music lovers throughout the country will be glad to - rs te , i we ry ? . 
, elie " s , . vadening of her vocal powers her interpreta 
know that the refined artist, Clementine de Vere, whose ith the broadening er vocal pows . I 





. . ive powers hav lso grown apace, and now they attract the 
triumphs in America are still fresh in the minds of thou I . v 
: , ttention of composers. Dr. Ethel Smyth selected Madame 
sands, is again here and will remain for the winter and : , 
pring on e Vere r the creati f the principal sopra role m her 
s seaso -"1™ ‘ ” ; ; ; 
- , ; . last opera, “The Wreckers,”’ produced for the frst time in 
Clementine de Vere needs no introduction. She is one i " ' : 
. . , London two years ago at His Majesty's Theater , com- 
of the very few artists to win instant success, coming here ’ 


: mand performance of that opera was also given before the 
quite unheralded. The popularity which followed her very “™“ lf ee ' ; 
; , ' late King Edward and Queen Alexandra. More recently 
first appearance in New York is a matter of record im the : : ~ 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie entrusted to Madame de Ver 


history of local musical life. All the principal concert and 


the soprano part in his new cantata, “The Sun God's Re 
oratorio societies, orchestras, clubs, festivals, the Metro i I ; 
turn,” at the initial performance f that work im Shet 


field, under his direction 


Whether in concert, orator r opera, Madame de Vere 
has made herself a favorite throughout t British Isles 

Concert Direction M. H. Hanson, to whom Clementine 
le Vere has entr te ne lanage ent T r affairs il 

uly 1s neg at I tant « met tor he 

that be re l \ ricat nce iwain 
ive the pportunit uring the ere ont 
sing 





Seven voung girls and three lads gave the progra at 
| ember 14 cer e Germa ( rvatory ! 
Music, in College Hal R-190 East Fifty ght street 
Rose Bartsch played w Minna Wes wed a swect 
coloratura votce I Kegeler re led « ! prano 
tones mited with temperament Anna M Albertine 
playing convinced t listener that she is a fatthful stu 
dent: Harriet Engel played at these concerts for the first 
time, displaying re musical feeling and clean touch in 
Liszt's “Venetian Regatt She is verv talented. and 
mbines high intelliz~ence with temperament Johanna 
Eulenstein and Blanche Outwater did more than well 
William Parson has fir cl und Charles H. Mac 
Michael shone in MacDowel!l { cert ill these 
pianist played from memory, tl in itself being an 
ial feat May Rose weig played tw t vernents 
from Vieuxtemp econ t 
nd taste These upt ‘ y talent 
it l evea v give 
rile the direc ‘ { H \ugust 
Fraemceke he i N “ ne t ippear 
wit! t a prev s privat ring \ zg ‘ 
CLEMENTINE DE VERI nee heard a g musi who 
gave evidence f at yg . ’ romine 
politan Opera and Covent Garden, sought her services a 
Her activity has been at all times extraordinary Bauer with Sastest's Geasest. 
lo sing at the inauguration of the new Symphony Hall Harold Bauer w the ; ~ pianist at the conce 
in Boston she sailed expressly from England, where she { Kneis O tet iz e Hotel Astor 7 red eve 
was touring in opera, and started back the day after thi ing, December 12 in Saint-Saér onata for ceilo and 
creating a record, of traveling 6,000 miles, for a singh iano. and Brahr ntet. again emphasized his statu 
engagement. She has made her art appeal to the taste an ss an ensemble plaver of tact. refinement, admirable m 
temperament of countries quite different Berlin, Par inship and ur rt Iyle ntrol of ¢ c rhvythr nd 
Madrid, Milan and London have acclaimed her \uste al a lynamic adjustment 
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New York City 
The Eminent Pianist. In America, 1911-1912 
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(Soloist at Worcester Pestival, 1 911-12) 
Persens! Address | 4620 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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MOSCOW 


ARBATT DENESHNY 32, 

Mi vw, November 22, 1911 
Liszt seems to pervade the air at present, 
of the centenary of the great mas- 
programs are the order of the moment. 
| the advantage of being pupils and 
reat man and Moscow does not forget him 

nme 

enko, the distinguished conductor and 


Russian composer of the new school, was the 
program at his matinee on Sunday 


1 former y he has organized for this 
1 symp! concerts with admission at* 

it is a worthy task Vassilenko has set him 
inging of mu within the reach of youth and 
lesser means, who otherwise could not enjoy 
Vassilenko gives programs in historical or- 


by beginning with Liszt, made an ex 


h entenary celebration, after which 








HE KREMLIN OF MOSCOW 





and Handel in the next concert. His 


ire of the best, perfect in style and 


mR Re 
«rial Russian Musical Society had the famous 
Emil Cooper, for its Liszt celebration The 
worl were given Faust’’ symphony, “An 
e E flat piano concerto, performed 

el) 

nmRR 
nic Society was lucky in obtaining the 
Villem Mengelberg, the distinguished con 


- oe t rt 
Ae? 





REAT BELL AT THE AREMLIN 
\ n, f its Liszt celebration. It was 
ly interesting and brillant performance 
Siloti, the widely known pianist from St 
Liszt's pupil, played at this concert. He won 
1 I } hearers with h idmirable touch 
2 RR, 
ne of the youngest of r Moscow ptantsts, 
t recital which he prefaced wi a speech on 
ntain'‘ne come interesting thoughts and ideas. He 
on the piano and did the Liszt music in 
y way 
nner, 
cription symphony concerts for the season out- 
Se f any previous year They will amount to 
is five musical societies are developing ener- 


ind what is of more importance, 


erts which have already taken place have been 


ly well performed 
nm RuR 


Kussewitzky had at his first subscription concert 


Strauss’ “Zarathustra,” Debussy’s “L’'aprés midi 


une” and the fifth symphony (“Prometheus” or 


“Poéme du feu”) of Scriabine. In his second concert 
Kussewitzky did music by old masters, such as Bach, 
Handel and Monteverde. An aria by the last named was 
sung admirably by Julia Culp, the distinguished German 
artist. For the close Kussewitzky gave Glazunow’s sym- 
phony. 
une 
I must not forget to mention the performance of Mo- 
zart’s “Requiem” and Haydn’s “Creation” by the sym- 
phonic chorus for sacred music, established by V. Booty- 
shew. The performances were excellent, 
nee 
The Société des Instruments Anciens from Paris visited 
Moscow and gave interesting recitals, which charmed 
every one who listened to the naive and lovely music of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
nee 
In speaking of chamber music let us not forget the 
“Sonatenabend” given by Al. Goldenweiser, the pianist 
who delighted Leo Tolstoy with music, and B. Sibor, the 
violin virtuoso, a pupil and a son-in-law of the famous 
Prof. Leopold Auer, in St. Petersburg. 
nue 
March Meytshik, a pianist of great intelligence. brilliant 
technic and skill, and Alexander Moguilewski, the distin- 
guished violin’st, gave a cycle of sonata evenings with a 
well chosen program, arranged in historical order. 
ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL. 


Rider-Kelsey-Cunningham Recitals. 

The enthusiasm with which Madame Rider-Kelsey and 
Claude Cunningham are being received in all parts of the 
country is only a just appreciation of the abilities of this 
combination. Concerning their recital in Elgin, IL, re- 
cently, the Elgin Daily Courier had the following to say: 


JOINT RECITAL LEADING ELGIN MUSICAL EVENT. 


Riper-Ketsey ano CLaupe CUNNINGHAM ARE WeLL 
REcEIVED. 


CoRmtnne 
SOPRANO OLD FAVORITE WITH MUSIC LOVERS, 


CRITICS DECLARE BOTH ARTISTS SANG*IN FINE VOICE; DUETS ARE 
ESPECIALLY TRAINED, 

Once more a great musical event has passed and once more 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey sang her way straight into the hearts of all 
music lovers of Elgin and the surrounding towns who braved the 
sleet and storm to hear that noted singer and Claude Cunningham, 
baritone, who, jointly with Madame Rider-Kelsey, gave a recital, 
and who has never before been heard here. He also won for him 
self, gifted with magnificent voice and rare artistic ability, a promt- 
nent place in the hearts of our musicians and the public in general. 

The program was chosen in a manner that left nothing to be 
desired and was comprised of so wide a range of subjects as to 
constitute a thorough test of the artists’ voices and ability in in- 
terpretation 

Madame Rider-Kelsey sang her numbers with beautiful voice, 
which was pure and rich, her lower tones heing especially sweet, 
saving a rare quality for a soprano voice, in that they hold the 
richness and pathos supposedly belonging only to the best con 
tralto voices. The atmosphere and color which she gave to the 
German and French and Italian melodies, in her solos as ‘well as 
in the duets with Mr. Cunningham, were charming and showed 
that she is not only a great singer, but a linguist as well, In all 
her work Madame Rider-Kelsey was convincing from the stard 
point of interpretation and absolute mistress of “Messa di voce,” 
which is the last word in vocal technic. 

Claude Cunningham is a singer with remarkable qualities, His 
voice is voluminous and of the same beauty of tone in all its reg- 
isters and it is perfectly developed. He brought out the soulful 
contents and the melodic forms of his songs with warm hearted 
and artistic powers of interpretation and finished, natural execu- 
tion It was inspiring to hear such a climax of tone, such 
grandeur in expression, as Mr. Cunningham used in his singing 
of heroic things, and no less impressive was his contrast in tonal 
shading and simplicity in the rendition of gentler numbers. Noth- 
ing was more beautiful in interpretation than Hildach’s “Der oede 
Garten,” while the climax of Mr. Cunningham's work came in 
Bruno Huhn'’s “Invictus.” in which he displayed command of a 
areat voice and the possibilities of highly dramatic expression. 

Each of the duets of Madame Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunning- 
ham was a gem delightfully rendered, Their ices blended in 
perfect harmony. All in all, the concert was a splendid success 
and the artists may always feel assured of a hearty welcome when- 
ever they choose to favor Elgin with one of their musical treats. 





Frederick Wemple, Baritone. 

Frederick Wemple, baritone, and Antoinette Boudreau, 
soprano, assisted by Bruno Huhn, composer-accompanist, 
have been gaining friends at every appearance. Mr. Wem- 
ple sings with convincing style and produces a fine quality 
of tone. His intelligence and schooling are invaluable aids 
in presenting his programs, which cover a wide range in 
vocal literature. 

The program given at the New York recital on Decem- 
ber 8 was as follows: 
Der Gang Zum Liebchen.. 
Vergebliches Stindchen 





Ark dam Meeteeoinciecs cacevviecss nebiet Seveen ben's daitnnsankie Franz 
Dred Weitervee (6 icoe cccdche cs nedea Barnet srs vans do's shee Hermann 
Mr. Wemple. 

Denza, Danza, fanciulla gentile. ..... 22-2000. ccc esceeesees Durante 
Amok: ani BA sss nob s mc 6 66K ok a 8 HO9 0 Rp ean tedar aad Caccini 
Ich méchte schweben................ Si exe ope aa bake k ave ccouee 
| GOP SEPP ELECT CHT eee Te ire enechetsves Schumann 
CNS cis ne cenceeae ‘istiea/ sh 4.4 nha We kn tnesasaweneubate Schubert 
LIND hb. vba c KncteNS Ke cen ckOOR ed oeadendertcchabvan Borodine 
Fe ae GR DOR is wl 6 ts kK hea Ka dna eia Geb een bas <guteaie Hue 
PE OIE PES OPE PT ey ere e POPE OT Pere Debussy 
Fae Bee es OE Bia 6. ae hbo vecinitowcdicacsosdvessen Chadwick 


PrGRR «a's (5 20th knwe a&s 
The Pipes of Gordon’s Mex 
Mr. Wemple. 





el EN IG Nios 0 5a cca Ree WKN D Sy Wath eda Ka ex cheese .» MacDowe’l 
Thevomms the Meade. sos cccc ceccen vied ccccchsnceccnccc th DO@el 
Be TO ee os Fas HAW ro 44 ivchb- cds Heb weues Ronal? 
Ti ee i'b 55 eho un Ohh ic ces es ke Schnee .. Stephens 
Miss Boudreau 
Dueis— 
MSG :.2's 0-05. sha honk a Uh dekleties abuaddeseadacnnbes Wiss oan Massenet 
TOE 0p ak ceebgasd hes cb deh $54) Led nebdiehine ssvenecnn Massenet 


Miss Boudreau and Mr. Wemple 
The special features were Mr. Wemple’s splendid rendi- 
tion of Bruno Huhn’s “Proposal” (text by Bayard Tay- 
lor), which earned for singer and composer great applause, 
and the inspiring interpretation of Hammond's “The Pipes 
of Gordon’s Men.” 
Following are several press comments: 
Frederick Wemple, baritone, gave a recital in’ Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon before a latge audience and was well received, 


Mr. Wemple’s singing of the “Pipes of Gordon's Men” being es- 
pecially effective.—New York Evening World, December 9, 1911. 





Mr. Wemple proved himself a possessor of a voice of unusual 
resource and power. His singing of the “Pipes of Gordon’s Men” 
brought forth well won applause.—-New York Tribune, December 9, 
1gtt. 

Frederick Wemple displayed intelligence and serious purpose in 
his reettal at Carnegie Hall.—New York Morning World, December 
9, 1911. 





The baritone, Mr. Wemple, sang “Drei Wanderer” by Hermann, 
“Auf dem Meere” by Franz and “Der Gang Zum Liebchen” and 
“Vergebliches Stindchen” by Brahms, and in the noble “Wanderer” 
number, his work was charged with sentiment and strength, joined 
to vocal ability. Little handicap was noticea, considering the singer’s 
youth, In a group of miscellaneous songs he sanz Hammond's 
“Pipes of Gordon's Men,” which is justly the favorite of the hour 
now, and sang it well. Mr. Huhn, who was at the piano, ably ac 
companied his own song, “Proposal,” as well as the others he gave. 
There was a radical change of atmosphere when the Debussy “Man- 
doline” made entrance and the strong duo of songs, one by Chad 
wick, “Let Night Speak of Me,” and Hue’s “J’ai pleure en reve.” 
“Dissonance,” by Borodine, was another song that Mr. Wemple gave 
in touch with the composer’s ideas. The two soloists joined in 
blended tones in two duos by Massenet, “Marine” and “Joie.”"— 
Brooklyn Eagle, December 5, 1911. ’ 





Beryl Rubinstein, Lambert Papi). 
Beryl Rubinstein, a remarkable boy, pianist, not yet 
thirteen years old, a pupil of Alexander Lambert, will 
make his first public appearance in New York on Decem- 











Photo by Aimé Dupont, New York. 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN. 


ber 31 at the Sunday concert in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, In February he is to play at a concert at the 
White House, and on March 2 at the symphony concert 
for young people at Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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FIVE GREAT PIANO RECITAL PROGRAMS 


PLAYED IN 


Vienna, Amsterdam, Berlin, London, Munich, Budapest, 
Paris and elsewhere 


GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


I. Abend 


J. S. BACH: 


Capriccio in B-dur. 

Chromatische Fantasie in D-moll. 

*Praludium und Fuge in Cis-moll. 

*Praludium und Fuge in Cis-dur. 

Praludium, Fuge und Allegro in Es-dur. 
Italienisches Concert in F-dur, 

Sechs Tonstiicke, tibertragen von Ferruccio Busoni 


Praludium und Fuge in D-dur (Orgel). 
Vier Choral-Praludien (Orgel). 
Chaconne in D-dur (Violine). 


*) Aus “dem wohltemperierten Klavier” (I. Teil). 





Il. Abend 


L. v. BEETHOVEN: 


Sonate in A-dur, op. 101 


1. Allegretto ma non troppo.—2. Vivace alla 
marcia. — 3. Adagio. — 4. Allegro 


Sonate in H-dur, op. 106 


1. Allegro. — 2. Scherzo. 3. Adagio sostenuto 
— 4. Allegro risoluto (Fuga a tre voci) 


Sonate in E-dur, op, 109 
1. Vivace, ma non troppo. — 2. Prestissimo. — 3 
Andante con variazioni. 

Sonate in As-dur, op. 110 
I. Moderato cantabile. — 2. Allegro molto. — 3. 
Adagio. — 4. Allegro. 

Sonate in C-moll, op. 111 


1. Maéstoso—Allegro con brio. — 2. Arietta — 
Adagio molto semplice 








Ill, Abend 


F, CHOPIN: 


12 Praludien aus op. 28 und op. 45. 

12 Etiiden, op. Io. 

12 Ettiden, op. 25. 

Drei neue Etiiden: No. 1. Fis-moll, 
No, 2. As-dur. 
No. 3. Des-dur. 

Nocturnes in Fis-moll und Fis-dur, op. 48, No. 2; 

op. 15, No, 2. 
Valses in As-dur und Des-dur, op. 42; op. 64, No. 1. 


Polonaise in As-dur, op. 53. 


IV. Abend 


F, LISZT: 


Variationen iiber “Weinen, Klagen.” 
Fantasie und Fuge auf B-A-C-H. 


Années de Pélerinage (Zweiter Teil: Italien). 


1. Sposalizio 2. Il Penseroso 

3. Canzonetta del Salvator Rosa 4. Sonetto 47 
del Petrarca. — 5. Sonetto 104 del Petrarca. 6 
Sonetto 123 del Petrarca 7. Fantasia quasi 


Sonata (Aprés une lecture de Dante) 
Mephisto- Walzer. 
Heroischer Marsch, 


Lucrezia Borgia Fantasie. 





V. Abend 


J. BRAHMS: 


Variationen und Fuge iiber ein Thema von Handel. 


op. 24. 


Zwei Rhapsodien in H-moll und G-moll, op. 79. 


Vier Klavierstiicke, op. 119 


1. Intermezzo, H-moll. — 2. Intermezzo, E-moll 


— 3. Intermezzo, C-dur. — 


Acht Walzer, op. 39. 


4. Rhapsodie, Es-dur 


Variationen iiber ein Thema von Paganini, op. 35. 


To be Played Season 1912-13 in America 





ADDRESS : 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON, 422.0347" 

































































Cu I December 16, i911 
en birth anniversary was celebrated at Or- 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, which 
Se 1 comprising only the great master’s 
idiences were present at both the regu- 


day afternoon and on Saturday 














: eturn of the orchestra and its leader, 
m the *East, was the occasion of a 
tior Added to this the soloist of the 
Bi nield Zeisler, who, on these occa- 
rteent ippearance with the Theodore 
tra in ¢ ag Mrs. Zeisler is not super 
teenth appearance with that organiza 
ps her most successful one. She chose the 
ts ~ e7 ! t N in E flat, which she gave a 
pul f eading, and was obliged to return many times 
{ ver acknowledgments to the plaud 
. e yielded and gave an encore, the march 
s of Athens,’ Chis number was loudly 
a Zeisle yon is to leave for a tour 
as r he wishes of all her admirers will fol 
oe e orchestra played the overture from “‘Leo 
5 er the intermission the symphony, No 
os I gh tired from their speedy trip 
Ms t he musicians gave a good account of 
the direction of Frederick Stock. 
4s a eA 
in Westervelt, soprano, was received with 
oe = it her recital in Kenosha, Saturday even 
‘ Ae ) » Last Thursday evening, December 14, 
ee W esterve xy “The Creation,” in Wheaton, with 
pti ler, ter nd Arthur Middleton, basso. The 
rs a fine throughout The soprano was 
ve if t d won most decided success soth these 
| i r en gement Miss Westervelt is going 
Bh. ek t nd the holidays and expects to sing 
ial { iffairs in Philadelphia between 
| v Yea 
rey} nRrRe 
ie ton f f the well known violinist, gave a con 
Il! issisted by Madame Frosolono 
>| ecember 14. Sig. Frosolono’s numbers 
aa reciated by the large and fashionable au 
ert w the second one within a year, 
: f being in great demand in Bradford. Dur 
f ? tay in t lity they were entertained at the 
wi: 


| | BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


A 800 North Clark Street, Chicago 
MENNETH M. BRADLEY, Direetor 


The Leading Conservatory of 


+ Music 


Acting, Languages 





im and Expressien 
y of nstructors and lecturers of national reputation 
ng: MME. JULIE RIVE-KING, the world renowned 
re] pianist; FRANK B. WEBSTER, the eminent vocalist and in- 
“9 sg GUY HERBERT WOODARD, the distinguished 
AY nist who was for many years assistant to Henri Marteau; 
= EDGAR A. NELSON, MME JUSTIN WEGENER, ELE- 
; NOR SMITH, AGNES HOPE PILLSBURY, FRANZ WAG. 
nh all NER, MARTIN BALLMANN and others too numerous to 
~ ment 
‘ae For further \nformation address: EB. SCHWENKER, Secretary 
» 











rs 5 GUNNAR PETERSON |, 


CONCERT PIANIST 
STUDS ; GIF Five Arte Geliding, 1962 East G2¢ St., Chicage, It, 


ws STEVENSON 3222 


home of Rosa L. Thompson, one of the foremost society 
ladies of the town. 
nee 

The Theodore S. Bergey Chicago Opera School gave a 
German program of uncommon interest at their studios in 
Steinway Hall Friday evening, December 15. As previously 
announced in these columns, the program was made up of 
German selections sung in the vernacular by German pu- 
pils of Mr. Bergey. The young singers showed the result 
of good training and won considerable success. Speaking 
of Mr. Bergey, the tenor, it may be said that he will fur- 
nish a the of the American 
Bergey will play the accom 
soprano pupil of Theodore 


Wicker Park Wom- 


program of song at home 
artist, A. E. Albright. Mrs. 
paniments. Ewald Dierssen, 
will be the soloist at the 
an’s Club on Tuesday, December 19. 
ener 

Plumb’s, contralto, dates for the 
early part of this follow: Weathersford, Tex.; 
Salina, Kan.; Lindsborg, Kan.; Charles City, la.; Sioux 
City, la.; Cedar Rapids, la.; Fairfield, Big Rapids, Mich. ; 


S. Bergey, 


of Esther M. 


Some 


season 


Cadillac, Mich.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Grennell, la.; Decora, 
la.; Rock Island, IL; Des Moines, la.; Liszt program at 
University of Chicago, Aeolian ricital, Music Hall; ban- 


quet at St. James M. E. Church. Miss Plum) will appear 
in the different cities of the Pacific Coast all through the 
month of January. Her Coast are being 
booked by L. E, sehymer, 
2nRR 

has just returned from a most 
The singer 
scored a triumph last week at Convention Hali in Buffalo, 
recital with Arthur 


appearance 


Olitzka, 


concert 


Rosa contralto, 


successful trip in the East. brilliant 


where she was engaged for a joint 
Friedheim. The artist’s success was so pronounced that 
the manager, Mr. Kerr, now wants her for a special return 
engagement in April. Madame Olitzka will return to New 
York for a third concert with the Russian Symphony Or- 
at the Hippodrome. On January 12 
she has been engaged to-sing before the Music 
Association at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia. 
ee 

It has been reported from several reliable sources to this 
office that Ludwig Becker, formerly concertmaster of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra, asked the management 
of that organization to reinstate him among the first vio- 
lins of the Hugo Kortschak, 
is soon to leave for Europe and upon his return 


chestra on January 7 
Teachers’ 


has 
orchestra second concert- 
master, 
to America next season will appear only as soloist with or- 
at recitals and private At the time ot 
Mr. Becker's was said that he had severed 
his connection with the orchestra on account of having a 
large class at the Columbia School, of which he was then 
co-director with Clare Osborn Reed. If he returns 
old what will happen to Mr. Letz, who was 
second concertmaster when Ludwig Becker was at the first 
desk? Is he going to be second concertmaster and Becker 
first ? writer has heard on 


chestras, functions. 


resignation it 


made 


to his post, 


This is hardly possible. The 
many occasions that when a man resigns from the Thomas 
Orchestra he never could re-enter the employment of that 
Bruno Steindel did not resign, therefore he 
Ludwig Becker was not, 
dismissed from the orchestra, but re- 
Can it be true that he has asked the 
management to give him back his old position? Or is it 
Becker busy at the Co- 
certainly Thomas 
Orchestra that 
Mr. Becker again will be seen on the stage of Orchestra 
Hall 


organization 
ce rmuld he 
as tar 


re-installed, as he was. 
as is known, 


signed voluntarily 


is very 
return to the 


an erroneous report? If 
School he 


Personally, the 


lumbia cannot 


present writer believes 


nae 
Waller, the pianist, organist and composer of 
Chicago, for himself all over the coun- 
try as an excellent pianist-accompanist, acting in that ca- 
or Lillian Russell, with whom he has filled ergage- 
Miss Russell is delighted 


Frank L 
has made a name 
pacity 


ments since early last summer 








OPRAWN 


© 


with her accompanist, whose work has been pronounced 
by critics as excellent. 
nee 

Elizabeth P. Oliver, who had made her plans to spend 
the month of December in Chicago, is so busy at Okia- 
homa City, where she has taken charge of the voice de- 
partment of the Musical Institute of Oklahoma, that she 
has been compelled to postpone her trip to Chicago. Mrs. 
Oliver, in a letter to the Chicago representative of Tue 
Musica Courter, says: “I am delighted with the city 
and feel sure I will be able to build up a large voice de- 
partment for the Musical Institute. The pupils who were 
to go to Chicago with me will come from Georgia and 
South Carolina to resume their work with me here.” No 
doubt Mrs. Oliver will find as many friends in Oklahoma 
City as she has in Chicago. 

nner 

A concert by members of the Chicago Opera Company 
was given at the Auditorium Theater Sunday afternoon. 
December 10. The Sunday afternoon concerts formerly 
were known as the “Campanin»Concerts,” but since other 
conductors will be granted the honor of directing ‘the or- 
chestra on the Sabbath, the management has re-christened 
the Sunday entertainment as the Grand Sunday Concert. 
The concert opened with the overture “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” by Nicolai, well rendered by the Chicago Opera 
Orchestra under the direction of Alfred Szendrei, a good 
conductor whose main trouble lies in playing tv the gallery 
and who directs somewhat like a jack-:-che-box. tenri 
Scott, the American basso, secred heavily in the,aria-“Le 
Tambour Major” from Thremas’ “Le Caid.” In Senu- 
mann’s “Die Beiden the singer was badly 
hampered by the orchestra, yet his interpretation of the 
famous song was given an reading. Marta 
Wittkowska proved to be one of the surprises of the day 
She electrified her audience by the remarkable manner she 
sang the aria “Figlio Mio” from “Le Prophéte.” After the 
Donizetti “Brindisi” from ‘Lucrezia Borgia” the audience 
broke into tumultuous applause and after taking several 
promenades between the stage and the green room, the 
contralto had to repeat the number, again winning an ova- 
tion. Edmund Warnery displayed a beautiful tenor voice 
in the aria from “Sigurd” by Reyer. Jennie Dufau, a 
young coloratura soprano, won the favor of the audience 
by her rendition of the polonaise from “Mignon” and 
“Voce di Primavera” by Strauss. Carolina White, a dra- 
matic soprano, also proved to be an excellent coloratura 
soprano in the waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” which 
she was compelled to repeat in order to satisfy her many 


Grenadiere” 


interesting 


admirers. Maggie Teyte, soprano, sang the aria from 
“Louise” and one from “L’Enfant Prodigue,” and she, 
too, added much to the enjoyment of the afternoon. The 


orchestra was heard in several numbers, especially praise- 
worthy being the playing of the Beethoven overture “Leo- 
nore,” No, 3. It might be well for the »nanagement to re- 
quest the audience not to insist upon encores which ought 
not to be granted by the singers. First, pro- 
gram is so lengthy that it is nearly past dinner time when 
the last number is given, and secondly because encores are 
always requested by the Sunday afternoon clientele of the 
Auditorium Theater and therefore it does not necessarily 
mean that an artist’s work is well received, but only that 
the patrons want more than the price of admission, wish- 
A word of 
the only 


because the 


ing to hear other selections from the singers 
praise is due Henri Scott and Maggie Teyte, 
artists who declined to respond to an encore 
neRre 

John R. Rankl, bass-baritone, assisted by Grace Grove, 
William Lester at the piano, and Herbert Kirschner, vio 
linist, gave an evening of compositions by Beethoven in the 
MacBurney studios in the Fine Arts Building, Friday eve- 
ning, December 15. The affair was one of the regular 
series of bi-morthly recitals given by professional pupils 
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of Mr. MacBurney. The audience, as always, was large, 
friendly and enthusiastic and the students showed the re- 
sult of good training and reflected credit upon their in- 
structor. 
Rn ane 

Alexander Heinemann, the German lieder singer, was 
heard in a song recital at Music Hall Sunday afternoon, 
December 10, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann 
The program was as follows 


Willst du dein Herz mir schenken ...J. S. Bach 
Wonne der Wehmuth Seethoven 
Im questa tomba ; e Beethoven 
Das Veilchen Mozart 
Warnung . Mozart 
Nachtliche Heerschau Carl Loewe 
Harald .. Carl Loewe 
Edward ...-Carl Loewe 
Verborgenheit Hugo Wollt 
Heimweh Hugo Wolt 
Storchenbotschaft Hugo Wolt 


Auf Flugeln des Cesanges Mendelssohn- Bartholdy 


Litanei Schubert 
Die beiden Grenadiere Schumann 

Heinemann, who stands in the first rank of interpreta 
tive singers, demonstrated his vocal gifts in a well bal- 
anced program. The audience was demonstrative in the 
extreme, encores being demanded and granted after each 
group. Heinemann’s work has been reviewed so many 
times in these columns that in saying he was at his best 
will suffice. 

nRe 

The third artists’ concert under the direction of E. A 
Stavrum took place at the Whitney Opera House Sunday 
The soloists were Leo Zelenka 


afternoon, December 1« 
Lerando, harp; Meta Schoenfeld, mezzo soprano; Ruth 
Stonehouse, interpretative dancer, and Claude Saner, tenor 
Madame Schoenfeld sang well and won success in selec 
tions by Saint-Saéns, Franz, Massenet and Hensehl 
nee 
Monday, December 11, for the first time in its career, 
two performances were given simultaneously by the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company. “Thais,” with Mary Garden 
and Dalmores, was heard in Chicago and at the same hour 
another section of the company gave “Lucia” with Tetraz 
zini and Bassi in Cincinnati At the latter performance 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra assisted, thus making 
possible the two performances 
nner 
Violin pupils of Frederick Frederickson were heard Fri 
day evening, December 14, at the Auditorium Recital Hall 
Especially praiseworthy was the work of Benjamin Paley, 
a professional pupil of Mr. Frederickson 
a 
Albert Borroff, who recently called attention to the les 
son to be learned from the opera in the classification of 
voices, recently gave his pronounced opinion concerning 
church music, which, he says, needs the same considera 
tion. Following is his expression concerning this form ot 
music: “The class of music that is expected and accepted 
from the choir loft is a disgrace to good music and an 
insult to the intelligence of both singer and listener. | 
recall an instance where a singer had for his offertory a 
magnificent song from one of the standard oratorios, the 
text of which proclaimed the Deity as the one and only 
Power, calling on the people to turn to Him a song that 
for its fullest interpretation would call for a battery of 
trombones, In his endeavor to voice the nobility and dig 
nity of the text and the song the singer brought forth 
all the powers of voice and expression at his command, 
with the result that some listemers said, ‘He is a very 


loud singer And what a travesty on the name of music 
are the music committees selected by some churches to 
pass judgment on the choir and music Generally they 
are people from every other profession or business than 
nvusic, and the mistakes made in selecting singers would 
be laughable were it not such a serious matter for those 
who are interested in the advancement of church music 
I shall try to mfluence all of my pupils to attend the op- 
era with the forewarning that much good may be obtained 
by an intelligent observation of the work of the artists, 
who are properly selected by men who understand music, 
and are not, as a rule, required to do impossible work ot 
to sing that which is.not intended for their natural voices, 
nae 
At the performance of “The Messiah’ to be given by 
the Apollo Musical Club in the Auditorium Theater, Fri 
day evening, December 29, and January 5, Eva Mylott will 
be the contralto soloist and John B. Miller the tenor 
soloist. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra will furnish the 
accompaniments at both performances. 
mane 
Maggie Teyte, soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, even uses poor babies as an advertisement. Miss 
leyte advertises for thirteen Chicago artists to join her 
in visiting poor babies on Christmas Day. Each musician, 
of course, will remain at home and will probably contrib 
ute a small donation toward Miss Teyte’s advertising 
scheme. 
,-Rune 
Last Friday evening, December 15, a student's recital by 
pupils of the Bush Temple Conservatory was given at the 


Bush Temple Recital Hall. Those who were heard were 
\lice Baker, pianist; Vera Verbarg, violinist; Ella Kolar, 
contralto; Josepha Then, soprano, and Almeda Wadhams, 
Pianist, violinist, singers and accompanist 
deserved credit for their work, as they showed the result 
of good training 


accompanist. 


nner 
Lester Luther, professional pupil of Herman Devries 
and a basso cantante of no small attainment, sang, at the 
Sunday afternoon concert given in Northside Turner Hall 
by Ballmann’s Orchestra, “Ihe Two Grenadiers,” by 
Schumann, and Bruno Von's “The Invictus,” winning in 
both numbers a well deserved success 
RRR 
Theodore S. Bergey, director of the Bergey Chicago 
Opera School, announces a series of operatic recitals in 


German, French and Italian, to be given by advanced yo 


cal students of his school. The next recital will take 
place in Steinway Hall Friday evening, December 22 
nner, 
Dr. Carver Williams has been engaged to sing in “The 


Messiah” performance to be given by the Choral Society 
of Yankton, S, Dak., December 18 
RnRe 
Lucille Stevenson has just returned from a two weeks 
tour through Minnesota Marie Schada played for the 
Winnetka Women's Club on December 1 
zane 
C. L. Hitzler sang for the Nike Club in Englewood 
December 4. Mrs. C. Wood sang for the Royal Ars 


canum Annual Convention at- the Central Y. M. C. A 
joth are pupils of Hanna Butler 
RRR 
Bessie Andrus, soprano, a pupil of Mrs. W. S. Bracken 
has appeared in the following recitals: South Shore Clu! 
December 3; Orchestra Concert, Lincoln Center, Decem 
ber 10; Windsor Park, December 12, in recital at the dedi 
cation of the Unity Church organ; Rogers Park, recital 
December 14 
nn ye 
Zimbalist, the young Russian violinist, who achieved a 
Chicago triumph at his appearances with the Theodor 


Thomas Orchestra and also at his first recital here, will! 


be heard again in recital Sunday afternoon, January 7, at 
the Studebaker Theater under the direction of F. Wight 
Neumann 
nner 

The Chicago Madrigal Club, under the mductorship 
of D, A. Clippinger, gave its first concert of the season 
in Music Hall on Thursday, December 14, assisted by 
Elsa Marshall, the well known Cincinnati soprano. Miss 
Marshall was heard in an aria from Massenet’s “H 


rodiade,” 


' 


in which she had many opportunities to disclos 


a voice of large compass, beautifully placed and used, and 


in this number, as well as in a group of four classica 
songs, she scored heavily, her success being in every 1 
spect well deserved The Choral Society, under Mr 
Clippinger’s baton, showed the result of good training 


nner 


Saturday afternoon, December 16, the American Cor 
servatory of Music gave a recital by advanced pupils >f 
Karleton Hackett, Heniot Levy, Herbert Butler, and Ar 
thur Olaf Anderson The work of the different pupi! 
reflected credit on the American Conservatory and al 
on its mstructors 
neue 
Marion Green's great success this season is attested 


the press comments which follow 


The concert last night marked the apvearance of the most pleas 
baritone singer Lawrence has ever heard. Mar (ree f ¢ 
ago Mr. tireen has vice that is musical, that is sympathet 
ind which has breadth of tone He placed a of his tes per 
fectly A feature of Mr. Green's singing that won mar frie 
for him is that he seems to take his audience int onfidence wit 
him Mr. Green's numbers last evening covered several kit 
songs, but it was in his first group that he displayed his abilit 
in handling the heavy ones When he appeared for hia last nT 
bers he announced that. owing to the lateness of the hour, he wo 
climimate one song The audience thought differently, so instead of 
enceoring him once they gave him three encore Law rence Ka 


lournal-Worid, November 4, 1911 


By far the best song recital given lyre in some tim took 1 
ast evening in Fraser Halil, when Marion Green appeare M 
(jreen, iv is opening numbers, was received enthuriastica t 
his appreciative audience, and each succeeding number was volubly 
encored Mr. Green has a most attractive and pleasing appearance 
together with a beautiful voice mbodying both sweetness and clarit 
and wide range of tone It would be difficult to select the favorites 
of the evening, the program being so well chosen and executed 
admirably Lawrence. Kan., Gazette, November 5 ? 

Mr. Green's voice is perfectly placed and under perfect mtr 
with a never failing amount of breadth and support behind it He 
can handle his voice as a tenor, but has a baritone quality 


Salina, Kan., Union, November 3, 1911 





Mr. Green is a bhasso-cantante and has a deep, ric ce the 
captivated the audience and he had repeatedty to resp< to ¢ 

Salina, Kar lournal, Nowember 3. 161 

Mr. Green, the American basso-cantant gave a varied a1 ery 
nterestirg repertory of songs, ranging from grave to gay ery 
me wae delightfully rendered He has a strong, well modulated 





orice that was exceedingly pleasing Aberdeen, 5 Lak News 
October a7, tort. 
As Mr. Green fu Sstiied the eulogistic comments that hav 
cen publishe eremm forecasting his appearance, little remains to 
¢ said He ar {f magnificent voice, equally magnificently 
aned With dept scope at feeling he charms a The long 
“ram was lengthened by de nds f encores e delhght 
rurhence lowa Cit l reas, Decembe 
~ ; 
a ef 


(Anne Shaw Faulkner, lecturer, and Marx E. Obern 
dorfer, pianist have been engaged by the Theodore 
thomas Orchestra to give a lecture on “Instruments of 
the Orchestra” at Cleveland on December 26. The lecture 


will be illustrated by Thomas Orchestra men on the after 


noon of the concert, which will be given in the evening 
by the Thomas Orchestra under Frederick Stock Anne 
Shaw Faulkner and Marx Oberndorfer have been very, 
busy. They appeared Friday, December 8, in Grand Rap 
ids at the St. Cecilia Luesday morning, December 12 
they gave “Konieskinder it the Congress Hotel: Wed 
nesday morning they were heard before the Woman's 
Club in “The Jewels of the Madonna,” the score having 
heen graciously placed at the disposal of the lecturer by 


\ndreas Dippel, general manager of the Chicago Grand 


“Ypera Company. Mr. Oberndorfer translated the librett 
into English for this occasion Anne Shaw Faulkner be- 
gan her lecture with a little impromptu speech, in which 
she said that though an American herself, and as patriotic 


musician as any other American musician, she felt more 


grateful to the manager of the Chicago Grand Opera 





Company tor producing suc 1» beautiful work as Dh 
jewels of the Madonna” than for giving “Natoma The 
itter opera is not t the liking of Miss Faulkner, there 
fore trom her large repertory “Natoma” has been carefully 
hmunated Thursday, December t4, Anne Shaw Faulkner 
and Marx Oberndorfer appear: under t! auspices of 
the Colony Club at the Blackston when they presented 
Ananne et Barbe Bleue 
zn ne 

Madame Jeanne | ! the rati ypran will 
» song recital Sunday alte n, January 14, at the Stuce 

iker Theater uuder the rect ea Wight N 

ann 

nee 

Rose Lutiger Gannon is in great demand, as can readily 
e set w the f wing dat December, kiks Me 
moral at the Gra Opera H ‘ December 5, recital 

Davenport > mber o, recital Matheon Club 
December 10, soloist with the Sunday Evening Club; De 
ember 19 she ing in “The Messia it Evanston; Ds 
ember 4 at t Oak Part Christmas services, and De- 
ember 31 e will be hear it the Automoln Club, Chi 
caro Ry ui Devers 

San Francisco Symphony Personnel. 

the tollowing musicians ixty-one in al comprise th 

ewly formed San Fran Symphony Orchestra, which 

pened tts ca there December o 

Eduard Tal neertmaster William Hoffma a 

oncertmastert | n | ephs Herman Heller. Gn Severi 
N. Firestone, Ha K g, Sydney Polak, Rud Iph Sieger 
(;. Salrierna, first violins; FP. D. Forde, J. A. Peterson, M 
Bracamonte, G. M. Peralta, Jr, M. Amsterdam, FE. FE. W 
i H. Stal HH vtalier D I Ferrari, |. ! 
ingstor econd i n Bernat Jaulu i. Vanderhoff 
Charles Tramor, C. H. Kalthoff, F. G. Knell, k. E. Periax 
1olas Arthur Weiss, W. Villalpand Viet le Come 
4. Nielsen, R. Kirs, G. Von Gibych ioloncell j. | 
in, S. Green Hi. Sieger 1 M. W ntrabasses 
| is Newbauer, Br ks Parker, F. Z flutes: |. Shani 
J. Kunzelmat irinet \. Bert boe; G. Ap ing 
horn: S. Meerlo W. Decker, basso i n 
ontra-bassoon I Hu \ I Kec, W Hornig, G 
Rocea, | lillmann, Fr hor A. Settert David 
Rosebr } trumpets I W lait, G WV Mille I N 
Bassett, trombone ( f,oerlich, tuba \ ‘ WV | 
Nolting, A. L. I riner mpani I ’ f ‘ 
rel tra is Mr Von Gizrel 4 sla the rp 
janet Spencer Sings in England and Ireland. 

Janet Spencer, who is well knowr ! \merica i 
pearing at var $ prominent concerts in Engl i I 
land It is evident that | iropeans reauze ' ul 
usual singer. November 12 she ig at a popt concer 
at the Palladium: November to, at Herman Kietn's musi 
cale: November 26, at the Maccabean ( | N ember 25 
at the Empire { ib December 1 at ti London North 
western concert, with Perceval Aller December 14 she 
sang at Swansea, and December 15 a ippeared 
in “The Messiah,” Belfast, Irelan« 

Huhn’s Cycle. 

Bruno Huhr remarkably wcessiu ong e The 
Divan,” was performed week t the Umon Avenue 
Presbyterian Church East Ora we, N } nad doston 
before the Harvard Mus \ ciat:o1 
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Spalding Plays with Thomas Orchestra in Brooklyn. | 





Brookxiyn, December 18, 1911. 

It was to be expected that the grayheads of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society would turn out to greet the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra and Albert Spalding at the 
new Brooklyn Academy of Music Wednesday evening oi 
last week. The old ‘Brooklyn Philharmonic Society is not 
as the name would indicate, an organization of musicians. 
The members thereof are bankers, brokers, real estate 
operators, and engaged in other lines of business that heip 
the wheels of commerce to move in order that money may 
be forthcoming to support orchestras. The Brooklyn Phil- 
Society was at the back of Theodore Thomas 
gave concerts in Brooklyn in the long ago, and 
many of those who knew Mr. Thomas well were on hand 
to judge his successor, Frederick Stock, and compare the 
present orchestra with the one Mr. Thomas directed at the 
old Academy of Music in Brooklyn. 

The Theodore Thomas Orchestra with Mr. Spalding as 
soloist gave a concert Wednesday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall, Manhattan, but let it be stated to the credit of ail 
concerned that an entirely different program was offered 
in Brooklyn. The humbers played here were as follows: 


harmonic 
when he 


Overture to Der Freischiitz.............. ‘ jiwevaeneenee Weber 
Symphony No. §......ss++.0+-5: vicke neat ee Beéethover. 
Concerto for violin, B minor........... (6a kee eaee Saint-Saéns 
Andante ‘(second movement) from Faust sy viiaatainias oss . . Liszt 
Finale from Das Rheingold. ........0ccsscccsssesvenctoces Wagner 


When the Theodore Thomas Orchestra played in Brook- 
lyn on its former visit, thirteen years ago, it was under 
Mr. Thomas’ personal direction, and the feature of the 
program was Beethoven’s seventh symphony. As will be 
seen from the foregoing list, the same master’s fifth sym- 
phony was played at the concert last week. That this or- 
chestra would arouse criticism and comparison with local 
orchestras was unavoidable. In Brooklyn they have had 
ample opportunity to study the different orchestras, since 
the New York Philharmonic, the New York Symphony 
and the Boston Symphony gave regular concerts at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Brooklyn also had a visit 
the Philadelphia Orchestra three years ago. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is happily removed from the 
field of comparison, and so those who take delight in offer- 
ing their opinions on the merits and perhaps, demerits, of 
the various orchestras must be confined to New York or- 
Perhaps, after a rather strenuous day, the 
players of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and their co2- 
ductor, Mr. Stock, were not in the pink of condition, They 
seemcd somewhat listless in the performance of the over- 
“Der Freischiitz.” As for Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony, it has been worse and better played in Brooklyn. 
The tone quality of the cellos lacked that rich sonority 
in the andante which marks the performances by other or- 

The tempo in the finale was so uneven as to be 
startling; but the and woodwind sections 
united in a tone quality that was a decided improvement 
for instance, the New York Symphony gives us 
Mr. Stock apparently belongs to the ener- 
getic No doubt a better im- 
pression would have been made on the whole if the leader 
had overworked. More detailed 
status of the Thomas Orchestra will be 


from 


ganizations, 


ture to 


chestras 


almost brass 


on what, 
in Brooklyn 


school of music directors. 


and his men not been 


comment on the 


found in another column of the present issue of Tue 
Musica CouRIEeR, 
Mr. Spalding, who has awakened pardonable pride 


among his countrymen, was cordially welcomed to Brook- 
The Saint-Saéns B minor concerto is one which this 

violinist has played with triumphant success in 
which Frenchmen, English and Germans 
have \ll have voiced their endorsements of 
the gifted American's skill and musicianship in performing 
a composition requiring so much tone and technic. Last 
Wednesday evening Mr. Spalding, although he had played 
the Elgar concerto the same afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 
proved himself an artist of superb abilities. The limpidi.y 
of his tone shone out beautifully in the second movement. 


lyn 

young 
and in 
heard him. 


Eure ype, 


and his performances of the swift passages were almost 
The harmonics, 
which come at the end of the slow movement, might just 
as well have been omitted by the composer, since their 
musical value amounts to little, while they put the player 
to a fearful test. Mr. Spalding proved equal to the occa- 
sion, however, and at the conclusion of the movement an 
ovation was given for him by those who had watched with 
breathless interest his amazing virtuosity, At the end of 
the concerto, which had many beautiful moments, the 
house recalled the violinist half a dozen times. Besides 
expressing sincere admiration for Mr. Spalding’s art, these 
were many tributes paid to the manliness and graceful 
manner of the young artist. 

For the remainder of the program in Brooklyn last week 
little need be said. It was by far too long. A short over- 
ture after the violin concerto would have sufficed; but 


electrical in their effect upon the listeners. 


those who tarried to the end heard a fair performance of 
the “Gretchen” movement from Liszt's “Faust” symphony, 
and it was plain that the musicians were fatigued when 
they started the finale from “Rheingold.” The Wagner 
excerpt went badly, but hardly more could be asked from 
a body of players who had served in the public perform- 
ances of two symphonies, two violin concertos and sev- 
eral other works within a few hours. The New York 
concert was over at 5 o'clock in the afternoon, and the 
Brooklyn concert began about 8.30 o'clock. The Brooklyn 
concert ended at 10.45, and immediately after the members 
of the orchestra gave directions about packing their instru- 
ments and then had them expressed to the station in time 
te take the midnight train back to Chicago. These Le 
strenuous orchestral times. 





Federation of MacDowell Clubs. 

Owing to the unanimity of feeling among MacDowell 
Clubs all over the country, an effort is now being made to 
fuse this into a yet closer union by bringing the Mac- 
Dewell Club of New York and the MacDowell Memorial 
Association into co-operative relationship with all other 
MacDowell Clubs by forming a federation. The distinct 
gain in this step would come through the interchanging 
of programs and all printed matter, and the awakening of 
those clubs now purely musical to the equal importance 
of making themselves centers of greater general interest 
as far as all other arts are concerned. This plan is in 
absolute accord with the life work of the composer, whose 
great desire was the fostering and affiliation of all arts, 
irrespective of whichever form they took. In. pursuance 
of this plan, therefore, it is earnestly requested that all 
MacDowell Clubs communicate either with the secretary 
of the MacDowell Club, at 108 West Fifty-fifth street, 
New York, or Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Memorial Asso- 
ciation, Peterborough, N. H. No additional dues or finan- 
cial responsibilities are to be incurred in the further pur- 
suance of this plan, 





Elsa Ruegger’s Appearances. 

After an absence of several years Elsa Ruegger, cellist, 
made her reappearance in Pittsburgh under the auspices 
of the Mendelssohn Male Choir, December 6. Her great 
popularity was attested by the ovation she received, several] 
encores being demanded. Of her success the Pittsburgh 
press had the following to say: 

Madame Ruegger won an ovation from her listeners and it was 


well deserved.— Pittsburgh Post. 


Madame Ruegger is one of the greatest of cello soloists, She 
imparts to the instrument a feminine touch that is most charming 
and delicate.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Madame Ruegger proved herself to be one of the best soloists on 
the cello ever heard in this city, Her technic was exquisite and 
her part proved to be one of the pleasing features of the concert.— 
Pittsburgh Sun. 

Madame Rauegger has appeared recently in Saginaw. 
Muskegon and Grand Rapids, Mich., and Erie, Pa., and 
in all of those cities received ovations of a similar natur . 
Engagements in the near future include appearances at 
Detroit, Ann Arbor, Notre Dame University, Muncie, Ind., 
and Cleveland. 





Don't Mention It. 


Sr. Marx's Hosrrrar, } 
New York, December 14, 1911. 


To The Musical Courier: 

I have great pleasure in informing you that at the 
meeting of the board of managers of St. Mark’s Hospital of 
New York City, held on December 12, 1911, a forma] vote 
of thanks has been passed expressing the high apprecia- 
tion of the board and its grateful acknowledgment of the 
services which you so efficiently and generously put at the 
disposal of Charity in order to render the annual Thanks- 
giving Concert an artistic and financial success. 

In adding my personal thanks on behalf of St. Mark's 
Hospital, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Benjamin T. Ticton, M. D., President. 





Hatcheson Recitals. 
Po ey. Hutcheson will give a piano recital in Summit, 
N. J., Tuesday evening, January 16. January 5 and 6 the 
pianist will appear with the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. 
In Washington, December 12, Mr. Hutcheson was soloist 
with ‘the Washington Symphony Orchestra, scoring 


a success with his playing of George F. Boyle’s new 
piano concerto. The large audience was so enthusiastic 
that at Conductor Hammer's request the pianist was com- 
pelled to break the no encore rule and play an extra num- 
ber. 
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Augusta Cottlow in the East. 

Augusta Cottlow is in the East, after a highly successful 
tour of the Middle West. After her recital at the White 
House, in Washington, on December 14, Miss Cottlow 
will leave on a long tour of the Middle West, South and 
Pacific Coast, and will in all probability not be in New 
York again until her recital to be given here some time in 
April. Of her recent recital in Chicago the critics have 
the following to say: 


When Augusta Cottlow gives a piano recital she makes one fee! 
that to her mind the career of a concert pianist is the finest in the 
land, that a couple of hours of it is very much better than a cycle 
of any other mode of existence which you can name. At least, 
that is the impression she has conveyed yesterday afternoon when, 
after an absence of several years from Chicago, she has appeared 
at the Studebaker. 

It is this state of mind which, translated into terms of enthusiasm 
in her playing, makes her performance so attractive. She enjoys the 
music of her programs and enjoys playing it, and because of this 
she was able yesterday to conceal some of the aridities of the Mat 
Dowell Norse sonata and the extreme length of the Chopin fantaisie, 
op. 49. Both these compositions have their moments of beauty, but 
they also have their defects, and Miss Cottlow was very successful 
in making the defects seem as little like defects as possible 

Her vitalizing encrgy and sanity were especially to be commended 
in her playing of Chopin, as noted above, and of Debussy Even 
when that old war horse, the Liszt Mephisto waltz, was trotted out 
and put through its paces, its curvetings and caracolings seemed 
really youthful and spontaneous. To be able to do tuis is so small 
feat.—Chicago Journal, October 23, 1911 

Miss Cottlow is a petite and pleasing personage and plays with re 
markable foise, clarity and authority. The wonder child does not 
always equal expectations in womanhood, but the Cottlow case is 
exceptional, for exacting study has broadened her musical horizon 
giving much to be desired both in technica! finish and in the content 
of the composer illustrated. She concluded in her recital the great 
est work of the greatest American composer, the Norse sonata ot 
Alexander MacDowell. It may be remarked that the three sonatas 
left as a heritage from the MacDowell per, untimely dried, are 
all worth careful consideration, although his short pieces are th 
familiar medium of his varied idiom, The Norse sonata is fraugat 
with delights and difficulties, having wonderful vests of technic al 


lied with the melody——marks of MacDowel It is sarely presented 
and consequently sounds strange as representative of a native master 
who in his brief day wrought so much in music. The Norse has 


the atmosphere of the northland heroics developed upon broad, free 
lines and proved to be a most ambitious work, strongly and sym 
pathetically revealed. The audience approved it highly and in re 
sponse to encore Miss Cottlow played one of the most featherly com 
positions of the same composer, impressing a contrast with rare 
virtuosity. 

A piece of enormous difficulty was Bach's chaconne for violin 
(arranged for piano by Ferrucio Busoni) as her opening number 
and it did not find her wanting in any of ns exachons. Her fingers 
are strong and facile and when it comes to rapid seale work or the 
heavy passages neither brilliancy nor clarity is wanting. This pro 
gtam was most adroitly arranged—-anothe: point in het favor, for 
contrasts in her gallery were decidea, but never jarring.-The Daily 
News, Monday, October 23, 1911 


A piano recital given at the Studebaker Theater lust Sunday by 
Augusta Cottlow provided a talented artist with manifold oppor 
tunites wherewith to display the gifts with which nature has en 
dowed her and the skill with which she has matured them 

The pianist was heard in a nocturne and the fantaisie, op. 49, by 
Chopin, and in two pieces—‘‘Refiets dans l'eau” and “Danse"’—by 
Debussy. Miss Cottlow disclosed in her ; resentation of these works 
@ fluent execution and much refinement of touch and style Even 
two embarrassing accidents in the playing of the fantaisie did not 
neutralize a conviction that the concert giver is one of the most 
notable representatives of her country’s art.—-Chicagoe Record-Heral |, 
October 26, 1911. 


. 

Where so slender a girl gets so much power is one of the mys 
teries. She has a tone not in the slightest degree mannish, but far 
bigger than most men can call forth, yet is always tone—there 1s 
never a trace of pounding, just big, solid tone The Debussy “Re- 
filets dans l'eau” and “Danse” were suggestive with that peculiar 
quality of this French school now coming to sound so understandable 
to our ears. There was poetry in them, a play of light and shade, 
with always beautiful clarity in the fingers.—-Chicago Evening Post, 
October 23, 1911. 

In the Studebaker Theater Augusta Cottlow, pianist, who has 
been winning a commendable degree of success in the European con 
cert field, was heard in recital by a large audience. Her program 
was remarkable both for its unusual selection and arrangement and 
for the technical mastery and musical authority that marked its 
presentation.——Chicago Daily Tribune, October 23, 1911. 

The program which "Miss Cottlow chose to play yesterday after 
noon at the Studebaker Theater was one that deserves great recom 
mendation in several respects; she chose some scores that we seldom 
hear and she favored us with a performance of one of the more 
ambitious works of the greatest of American composers, the Norse 
sonata by MacDowell. Miss Cottlow gave the work a worthy read 
ing, strong and with genuine sentiment. 

Technically Miss Cottlow is well equipped; her strong fingers per 
mit her to bring out the entire fullness of tone that the instrument 
is capable of, but she also can caress the keys and produce tones 
exquisite in their softness. Her musicianship is not only evident 
in her choice of program, but also in the execution of it. Even 
more than in the sonata was this proven in the transcription of the 
vidlin chaconne of Bach and Busoni. It is believed that in this 
transcription he has done the best that he has so far achieved in 
this field. He has kept the letter of this greatest set of variations 
for violin entirely intact; only once has he repeated a section, and 
only once has he departed fiom the scheme of Bach's harmoniza 
tion—we refer to the sequence of major thirds in about the fourth 
variation from the end. To play a set of variations is always a diffi 
cult task, for usually the mood changes so quickly that it is most 
dificult to attain it. One must give credit for realizing as well the 
grandeur of the whole as bringing of the D major part. Also the 
arpeggio parts were charmingly done. To the pedaling one might in 
places have taken exception. Miss Cottlow did not always succeed 


in keeping the parts clear. Still, it was a remarkable performance 
the best part of the program.—Chicago Inter Ocean, October 23 
r9it 


\t the same time Augusta Cottlow, the Chicago pianist, gave he 
first piano recital at the Studebaker Theater yesterday afternoo 
since her three years’ sojourn in Europe She brought forth for he 


program the Bach chaconne for violin, arranged for the piano by 


tusoni; the Norse sonata, op. s7, by MacDowell; a nocturne ar 


the F minor fantaisie of Chopin; two selections of Debussy (the 
Reflets dans l'eau” and “Danse” in E major), and the Mephist 


waltz by Liszt. Miss Cottlow has gained considerably on the it 
tellectual side of her art She plays nuw with a studious regar 
for the musical content of the numbers of her program; there 

maturity in her readings, and as for her technical prowess, it is 
distinguished for clarity and fleetness, and there is a virility ar 
life in her playing which made the MacDowell sonata a most am 
bitious piece, highly interesting MacDowell, in his sonatas, shows 
his serious musical gifts and the Norse sonata has noble materia 
for its themes and intimate knowledge of their musical development 
Her encore after the sonata was particularly clever Chicago Ex 


amimer, October 23, 1011 


William Hinshaw as Two Kings. 


The following criticisms of William Hinshaw, the 


American basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, re 





Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York 
WILLIAM HINSHAW AS THE KING IN “AIDA 


fer to his impersonations as the king in “Aida” and the 


king in “Lobetanz” : 


AIDA 

Mr. Hinshaw, the American impersonator of Ii Re, revealed a 
splendidly schooled voce, which he wes with skill and discret 
His acting had decided dignity Town Topics 

The giant figure of the American, William Hinshaw, as Egypt's 
king was good to see, and his clear baseo cantante to-hear in if 
crispness of enunciation New York Evening San 

Mr. Hinshaw was a new representative of the King and a good 


one. His enunciation was a delight New York San 





Mr. Hinshaw as the King was admirable, both in the dignity of 
his impersonation and the excellence of his singing, and one of its 
most notable excellences lies in the clearness and imelligibility of 


his diction.—New York Times 


LOBETANZ 
Mr. Hinshaw was an appropriate figure as the King, and sang so 
that all his words could be understood.—New York Times 





The King was made a character of certain nobility and intellectual 
strength by the work of Mr. Hinshaw, who declaimed the music with 
richness and warmth of tone and a studied dignity of dramatic 
expression. He, too, contributed to the effectivenes. of the final 
ensemble by a caretully poised histrionic and vocal mien. -New 


York Call. 
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If you are a progressive teacher use the best piano method 


LAMBERT’S PIANO METHOD 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Published by G. Schirmer, New York Price 61.00 


Paderewski says: “I consider Lambert's Piano Methed for 
Beginners as the best work of its kind. It should be tound 





in every house where there is « piano and a child w 
to study.” 














Madame Osborn Hannah 


having been re-engaged for the entire season with the 


Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


will be available for a Hmited number of Concerts, Recitals and 
Oratorio engagements during the season. 


OCTOBER ist, 1911, to JUNE ist, 1912 


Her name is too well known both as an Operatic and Concert 
Artist to require further comment at tiis time 


Personal Address: Graham Coart, 7th Avenue and 116th Street 
"Phone, 733 Morningside NEW YORK CITY 
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numbers by an enthusiasm 
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mphony Hall; anc although the 
ent] se relative of the tedious 
t week, faiied to interest many 

‘ dience was at all times 
ments of beauty the work 

of its thematic material nor 

dicate that any one but a high- 

been at his writing desk. 

ctonics of the work to 

that lded Mr. Spalding’s perform- 
\ Mr. Spalding chose the Elgar 
ifter this first hearing, but 

irtistic sincerity to have given it 
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msiderably He emerged 
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rately constructed concerto 

much for the few quasi-lyrical passages 
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consisting of forty 
Fletcher-Copp, the eminent founder 
thod, has returned to her Brook 
read or her winter class, wh ch opens 
olle 


d teachers and students 


try as well as several from Eu 


n in Montreal, where she lec 


f the McGill University and also 

u efore the Fletcher Music School 
nnection it 18 mteresting to note 
lifferent teachers of the 

Montreal there is nothing but perfect 
ishir xisting between them all, the 
Fletehe im being so great as to sweep 
it and cause all exponents to 


Continuing her tour 
Ouneb nd Louville, Canada, Troy 


and Watertown, N. Y., Battle Creek, Mich., where two 
lectures were given, one at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and the other at the flourishing Battle Creek Conserva- 
tory, Mrs. Copp reached Lima, Ohio, giving two lectures 
there, as well as in Cincinnati, where she lectured under 
the auspices of the Cincinnati College of Music, and also 
privately. From Cincinnati she went first to Indianapolis, 
Ind., lecturing at the Metropolitan School of Music, thence 
» Marion, Ind., Bowling Green, Ky., and St. Louis, Mo., 
where she talked at the Beethoven Conservatory. Arkan- 
sas was the next State visited and stops were made at 
Little Rock, Hot Springs, Fayetteville and Conway before 
reaching Memphis, Tenn., where Mrs. Copp lectured three 
times under different auspices. The Southern Conserva- 
tory at Atlanta, Ga., and Converse College at Spartans- 
burg, S. C., came next, while en route for Washington, 
D. C., where three lectures were given. Baltimore, Md., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., and Brooklyn, N. Y., were visited in 
turn, Mrs. Copp closing her long and remarkably success- 
ful tour with two well attended lectures in New York City. 
ene 

Anna Christensen, soprano, artist-pupil of Madame de 
Berg-Lofgren, recently completed a recital tour through 
New Hampshire and Vermont, where she created a most 
favorable impression by her fine voice and artistic method 
of singing. Miss Christensen makes a specia'ty of Swedish 
and Norwegian songs which she gives in costume. Her 
success in this particular line of endeavor may be judged 
from the following notice taken from the St. Johnsbury, 
Republican following her successful appearance there 

of October 25: 


Miss Christensen, in the guise of a Norwegian peasant singer, is 
unique in her art, simple, spontaneous and genuine, with all the skill 
. 


nner, 

Kathleen Parlow gave her first recital in Boston at Jor- 
dan Hall, December 13, with the following program, which 
gave ample opportunity for the display of this young vio- 
Harold Osborne Smith played the 


that conceals art. 


linist’s wonderful art. 
accompaniments : 


Devil's Trill Somata............+. . Tartini 

Concerto, B minor Saint-Saéns 

Chamba. occ hss eee we chal es Pea ba hd Che eeu cae aees VER ROR Bach 
(Unac ettmmaiied ) 

<vitawen Kreisler 


Caprice Vienmois .......seeeecees 


'wo Hungarian Dances, Nos, 20 and 21 . Brahms-Joachim 


So much has been said and written of Miss Parlow’s 
absolute mastery of her instrument, of her marvelous tone, 
of her musicianly interpretations, that there is really noth- 
ing more left to be said except to repeat these words of 
praise which were more than confirmed at this first real 
opportunity given to Bostonians to show their admiration 
of Miss Parlow as one of the truly great among the violin- 
istic fraternity of today. Harold Osborne Smith played 
exquisite accompaniments, sharing thereby in the artistic 
success of the concert. Her appearance at Sanders Thea- 
ter in Cambridge with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on 
December 14, when she played the Saint-Saéns B minor 
concerto, was one of twelve engagements which Miss Par- 
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low has filled with the great orchestra this season, meeting 
with extraordinary success at each appearatce. 
nae 

Most eagerly awaited and pleasantly anticipated was the 
recital given by Alice Nielsen (former prima donna of the 
Boston Opera Company and now of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company) at Fenway Court, Thursday afternoon, 
December 14. Though this recital was given jointly with 
George Proctor, pianist, and Edward Lankow, bass, as 
assisting soloist, Alice Nielsen was realiy the attraction 
which drew a capacity audience to Mrs. Gardner's beautiful 


palace, completely filling the artistic recital hall. Follow- 
ing was the program: 
Solo 
Ombra mai fu—Xerxes ..........-0+05- sesh vase hiatal Handel 
Bese RG a ike Fi vdscceaderisedasicdscrces «+... Schubert 
Edward Lankow 
COON oii 56 A aphns PRRGAdt BOR Re ehan SékasAd s Cics WHALE ENR SE sacks Bach 
PEED. «aise Sve tn caawiat ined sadthgerddes sedis pivananncde Rubinstein 
George Proctor, 
Vek Ge GRO: isbn iii cag seks ewe sisesesce dedgeaasvaasadeneyen Mozart 
Fileuse from Gwendoline ...... seaswieavud Chabrier 
Meee: a siictacciaedsdeakss ..Claude Debussy 
CR TR ii ies ved sigs 60s een dee chan cmadaerssccevs R. Hahn 
Alice Nisleen. 

IGA. lr RS SMD pAb acevenieednsccpesanseanasecheipeveccat Mozart 
SG TOE OE CG OE iss on ca eased ret seis ba cépevcacucvas Reissiger 
Edward Lankow. 

Bearers ee “GOOD | 5 vi isoddsj-coedeldcersbeccccstsasbenses Debussy 
INE ok ic cir nepakin nds Gry 6id cc « ckahele Views bees peeeatin MacDowell 
Waltz in F from Marionettes ...............0c0seeee0s Tscherbatchefi 
George Proctor, 

Asia, Ti Sagrate dh Beenie xo oos ese ie siaerncess . Wolf-Ferrari 
Ait, I RS ie cnad ics job cakigcenccdcdbeessiecccance *... Converse 
Sweetheart, Thy Lips Are Touched with Flame .......... Chadwick 
Rae Se a TRE a Siac dvrns oc dus cdccdeseseshanetas Landon Ronald 


Alice Nielsen. 
Mr. Andre-Caplet has consented to accompany Miss Nielsen in the 
first group of songs and Wallace Goodrich in the second, 
And it was indeed a pleasure exceeding all anticipations 
to hear Miss Nielsen’s clear, pure tones again. That she 
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Musicians everywhere, particularly those who are 
students of the development of music, are vitally 
interested in folksong, not of one, but of all coun- 
tries whose music has racial characteristics. Here- 
in, too, singers have found rare and curious exam- 
ples with which to enrich the most artistic pro- 
grams. In this volume of THe Musicians Lrprary 
the editor has drawn from the treasures found 
among European, Asiatic, African, and American 
races, making a most valuable and unique collection, 
which he has edited with skill. The accompaniments 
are musical and characteristic, and in addition to 
the original language or dialect an excellent Eng- 
lish translation is in all cases given. 
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was in excellent voice and the best of spirits was evident 
at the very- outset when Mozart's difficult aria, “Voi che 
Sapete,” was given with the flawless perfection of phrasing 
and smoothly flowing vocal art, that left nothing to be 
desired. Nor was she less successful in the songs of 
Chabrier, Debussy and Hahn, which she gave with remark- 
able delicacy and charm. In the closing group Miss Niel 
sen was particularly applauded for her exquisite diction in 
the English songs, of which Landon Ronald’s “Down in 
the Forest” was particularly well received. All in all, Miss 
Nielsen showed in herself the rare combination of a great 
operatic star and a concert singer. Mr. Lankow proved 
himself the possessor of a bass voice of unusual sonority 
and richness which he handled skillfully, while Mr, Proc- 
tor gave much pleasure by his piano solos 
nner 

The following list of dates, which includes both choral 
and miscellaneous concerts as well as private recitals, 
speaks more eloquently than words for the well deserved 
popularity of Arthur Hackett, the young tenor whose 
every additional appearance adds to his artistic reputation: 

November 5, Worcester, Mass 

November 8, Steinert Hall, Boston 

November 14, Norwich, Conn 

November 17, Haverhill], Mass 

November 20, Rockland, Mass 

November 2:1, Winchester, Mass 

November 27, Fall River, Mass. 


December 7, Boston, Mass 

December 15, Somerville, Mass. 
December 19, Bangor, Maine 
December 20, Portiand, Maine 
December 24, Malden, Mass 

January 12, Reading, Mass, (afternoon) 


January 12, Clinton, Mass. (evening) 





January 23, Quincy, Mass 


nar 
charming personality combined with a lovely soprano 
voice makes the services of Edith Bullard very much in 
demand. At a recent organ recital given in Haynes Hall 
by Edith May Lang, the well known composer, Miss Bul 
lard sang among other things one of Miss Lang’s songs 
and was very warmly received. Miss Bullard also sang 
on November 26 at a special vesper service in Concord, 
Mass., where she was assisted by Leon Van Vleet, cellist 
nRe 
Pupils of Priscilla White doing public work either in 
the capacity of church or concert singers are Leslie B 
Kyle, soprano soloist and assistant choir director of St 
John’s Church, Newton, and director of the children’s 
choir of the Methodist Church of Newtonville; Genevieve 
Forbes, soprano soloist at the Harvard Avenue Methodist 
Church of Allston, who is also soprano soloist of the Mu 
sical Review Concert Company, appearing in. many choral 
concerts as well as private musicales, and Ruth Randall, 
who has just been elected a member of the Musical Art 
Club, where she is to officiate as soloist 
neaurR 
A concert of the highest calibre was that given at the 
joston Music School Settlement, December 15, by Char'es 
Anthony, pianist; Marjorie Winniwesser, soprano, and 
Mrs. Hall McAllister, mezzo-soprano, with the following 
program: 
Greeting ° Mendelssohn 
| Would That My Love Mendelssohn 


Miss Winniwesser and Mr McAllister 

First Movement from Sonata p. « Becthoven 

Vogel als Prophet Schuman 

Prelude fugue in I Rach 
Mr. Anthony 

Stille Sicherheit Franz 

Die Soldaten>raut Schumann 

Fruhlingszeit + Becker 

Miss Winniwesser . 

Romance S be ius 

Caprice Reger 

Intermezzo Strauss 
Mr. Anthony 

Volksleid Rubenstein 

Wer lehrte ench singen Hildach 


Miss Winniwesser and Mrs, McAllister 


Miss Winniwesser, a most gifted young pupil of Mrs 
McAllister, won much praise for herself in both her song 


group and ducts with her teacher, while Mr. Anthony’s 
artistic and brilliant playing called forth its customary 
meed of applause 


nRe 

The ninth rehearsal and concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, December 15 and 16, with Alwin Schroeder, 
cellist, as soloist, brought forth the following program 
Symphony No. 4, Beethoven; “Kol Nidrei,” adagio for 
violoncello and orchestra, Bruch, and Boellman’s sym 
phonic variations for solo violoncello and orchestra; the 
love scene from the opera “Feuersnot,” and the tone poem 
or orchestral rondo in mordant and modern style, Richard 
Strauss. The particular feature was the brilliant and fin 
ished performance of the Beethoven symphony 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN 





Falk's Transcontinental Tour. 


Jules Falk, one of the few leading exponents of the 


violinistic art in America this season, has received unqual 
ihed approval from the critics and his engagements have 
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across the continent rhe first month is booked almost 
solid He opens his Pacific Coast tour on February 15 
in San Francise Chis part of the tour will extend to 
March 28 Then follows the Canadian and Northwesi 
tour, with a sweco down into the Middle West His re 
turn East will probably be about the middle of May 





pan A. Barrell in Liszt Coacert. 











Margaret Adsit Barrell, contralto, sang five songs at a 
Liszt centenary concert given by the Buffalo (N. Y 
Rubinstem Club December 5 Following are severa 
press comments 
In the singing f these « us M Rarre close the point 
excellence w hic ‘ n arin < : na, t ad 
nirable quality of ‘ nusical intelligence and si 
: ty t tte a be) 5 ‘ t € « ‘ 
‘ am ¢ e af Butla hLxpres 1 hee he 
bad | a gaz . N t ' a € He 
beautif . f es, a e ving: © fir 
« se nse t Part arly ha a wae t 
Pre song S’i, est : Gaz s he xcelle: 
sa » notable feat che wa the x te 
: < Mra. Ra wa I ( r Dees 
9 
oe Bre, Barrells fine ea « t fa a fro t 
Photo by E. Goldensky, Philadelphia tandpoint of text as we is musi tribute nake her inte 
TULES PALK pretations a satisfaction as few ue are Bu ffa Eve a News 
December 6 
kept him in constant demand On january 3 he starts 
on a tour which will begin with the North and South férénice,” the pera by Alberic Magnard, was pet 
Atlantic States and carry him as far south as Texas, then § ¢, rmed at the Paris Opéra Cy jue 
Sele Teaehzr ci the American Prima Donne, Blanche GHulticié 
STUDIO: Metrepelitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway ° : NEW YORK 
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Censtantino a Favorite. 
ey plendid voice and fine vocal trim from his 
2 . . ae 
n Buenos Ayres, Florencio Constantino 
artistry in his familiar roles at 
jnera House, and again received the same 
If! n the past, sore of which are 
our 
a 
: ‘ exceptionally good voice and sang 
ie! t if tone that are his when he is 
ae) ith himself and his auditors. Mr. Con 
. the opening scene to the 
¢ sical moment of the last act—let 
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Mis a. LORENCIO CONSTANTINO 
nee 31 h artist, Sefior Casa 
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| ae bi ea march, a horrible 
rae ect Boston Post, November go, 1911 
j 
=“) y bee npressive in the cries of 
“4 g § imph i the second act 
Pages tt i His best singng came in 
*% hen his voice was of its 
kee g both wit! al art and the 
ter as h place with the 
t t lant him,—Bos 


pt 





»K f M Constantine again 


me ae tantly so well, with the same 
whe 

Y few tenor whose voice gives equal 
ball - 

ip a4 ison Last night he was in 

; f manfully Boston Herald 

enter of radiance last night 


ne” at the Opera House this 


to greater delight 


bee s grateful one for Mr 
rably to its lyric measures 

iatior f the sensuous charm of 
ts melodi ine, its warmth and 


with his tones and 


1 with imagination 


performance Boston 


ting j Long since the tenor 
ipened himself in it He 
a very t and beautiful tone, 


se, with a very acute and 





f k The music became like a 





peec! and it was so the 
AG . g dehin it Song does not 
aa tees y th opera house Here Mr 


t. Besides, he was 








K fo by ordinary histrionic 
spirited, sentive and 
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Pihiie t t ties of the part of 
ted in action. His were 
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He was loudly applauded 
Ww 2 poet, although his sing 
wort f applause Joston 
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( t best He again told Mimi 
uy Pe oct i f golden song Boston Advertiser, 
rae h lorify the performance with 
Be Bien singing of the role of the luckless here, There is 
f t the stage toda wl sings at once So ex 
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Bigot brilliantiy. Im the t in the first act his high € 
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2] ‘ ’ his part so well in 
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Spanish artist did much to lift the performance above a common 
place level. He easily carried off first honors.—Boston Journal, De- 


cember 9, 1911. 





Debut of Three Lowe Papils: 

On Saturday, November 18, three pupils of Richard 
Lowe, the Berlin singing master, made their debut on dif- 
ferent German stages. While Eleanor Painter, the Ameri- 
can, was singing at a big charity concert at Kroll’s Thea- 
ter, in Berlin, Greta Jolles was giving a song recital at 
Leipsic and Minna Strassny was making her debut as Car- 
men at the Posen Opera. The Posener Neueste Nachrich- 
ten said of Miss Strassny as follows: 

Minna Strassny made her debut day before yesterday as Carmen 
Miss Straseny is a beginner, Saturday's performance being her first 
appearance on the stage. The critic ought properly not to know such 
persona! details, or at least ought not to wish to know them. In 
this case, however, we have to do with an extraordinary stage talent 
that has created a sensation in Berlin's professional circles, has been 
enlisted for the Richard Strauss tournee in Holland and has been 
recommended to me by the most competent authority as a rising 
star. Just as I said recently of my young protege, Letowsky, that 
he was born to be a director, so I feel safe in saying of this debu- 
tante of yesterday, in her is imcorporated the most pronounced 
talent for the stage Whether Miss Strassny’s voice is more impos- 
ing in effect in the higher or the lower notes, or whether its chief 
beauty does not lie in the middle register, is not to be definitely 
decided upon this one hearing. At any rate her organ reveals ex 
cellent schooling and her enunciation is clear. Further appearances 
of this young talent are to be awaited with the most sympathetic 


interest. 





Louis Persinger's Continued Successes. 


Louis Persinger’s artistic successes are becoming more 
and more pronounced, although from the very start he 
took a fast hold on the public. He is so thoroughly musi- 
cal, so imbued with temperament, spontaneous warmth of 
expression and so versatile and penetrating in his concep- 
tions that he never fails to enthuse his audiences to a very 
unusual degree. And the clarity of his technic, the warmth 
and purity of his tone, his unfailing feeling for rhythm 
and clean phrasing combine to produce a finish most sat- 
isfying to his listeners, while through all his playing is 
felt that note of sincerity which ever carries conviction. 

Following is a complete list of appearances made by him 
to date: 

Berlin, Philharmonic Orchestra 

Dresden, Gewandhaus Orchestra. 

Breslau, Philharmonie Orchestra (two appearances). 

Brussels, Orchestre du Theatre Royal de la Monnaie (eighteen 
performances). 

Liege, Concerts Symphonique, Theatre Royal 

Blankenburghe, Kursaal 

Gérlitz, Stadtisches Orchestra (two appearances). 

Besides these orchestra concerts, he has appeared in re- 
cital four times in Berlin, twice in Leipsic, twice in Dres- 
den and once each in Halle, Weimar, Hanover, Munich, 
Vienna, Hamburg, Frankfort, Brussels and London. 

rhe following criticisms speak for themselves: 

In Louis Persinger we made an interesting acquaintance. He 
executed Max Bruch's B minor concerto, op. 44, with such great 
success that his efforts met with a storm of applause and he was 
obliged to give an encore. Mr. Persinger is a violinist of tempera- 
ment and of good training. He understands how to draw forth full, 





LOUIS PERSINGER 


rich tones of equisite quality from his instrument. Warmth and in- 
tensity mark his playing.—Deutschland, Weimar, January 18, 1911. 





Louis Persinger gave his audience a great treat. He played Han- 
del, Bach, Gluck and Beethoven, and further, Ysaye and Gossec. The 
latter, no doubt, to show that he also understands how to make less 
important works interesting. He is not only excellent technically, 
but also phrases well, has firm rhythm’ and knows how to give his 
playing an inner meaning.—Norrdentsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Ber- 
lin, March 22, 1911. 

In the Lalo concerto the violinist proved that he understood how 
to handle his instrument as an artist and that he also possessed the 
necessary technic.—Le Guide Musical, Bruxelles. 





Sousa and his Band played at Byers’ Opera House re- 
cently, and judging from the attendance and tumultuous 
applause the great “March King” and his superb band 
have lost none of their popularity. 





Marguerite Melville-LiszniewsKa in Vienna. 

The accompanying picture shows an interesting group 
at the Vienna home of Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska. 
Reading from below: Dr. Jachimecki, Professor of Music 
Sciences at the Cracow University; Astri Beckmann, of 
Stockholm (right); Karol Szymanowski, the celebrated 
young Polish composer, whose piano sonata, op. 8, recently 
won the first prize at the Chopin festival in Lemberg, 
Poland; Mrs. C. Copely Harding, dramatic soprano of 








MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA., 


Birmingham, England; Maude Anne Lincoln, pianist, ‘of 
Ottawa, Ill. (right); Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska ; 
Gregor Fitelberg, director of the Warsaw Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and Ritter von Seferowicz (left). 





Gatty Seliars at Winnipeg. 


Gatty Sellars, the English organist, completed the first 
nalf of his Canadian tour at Winnipeg, where he played 
on one of Canada’s largest organs at Grace Methodist 
Church. After Winnipeg, Mr. Sellars came into the States 
for a few weeks’ bookings prior to returning through 
Western Canada to the Pacific Coast. 

At Milwaukee Mr. Seliars performed on the large four 
manual organ built years ago for the exposition. Since 
landing at Halifax on September 25 he has appeared in 
forty cities. His United States appearances so far have 
been at Grand Forks, Fargo, N. D.; La Crosse, Wis.; 
Madison, Wis.; Racine, Wis.; Milwaukee; Saginaw Audi- 
torium, Mich. (two recitals); Port Huron, Mich.; Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Chicago. Appended are three recent press 
notices : 

In a land that is famous for its organists it goes without saying 
that one who occupies the position of solo organist of one of Lon- 
don's first concert halls must rank high, Gatty Sellars proved 
himself’ last evening both a master of the organ and a very able 
composer for his instrument. The announcement was made that 
he had injured two of his fingers and possibly this prevented him 


from doing himself full justice. However, it hardly seems likely 
that he could have improved on the rendering of some of his own 
compositions. In praise of Mr. Sellars it may be said that he 


understands most thoroughly the resources of his instrament and 
shows great skill in using them. His playing must have been a 
revelation to everybody in the audience His tone poem “The 
Church Triumphant” while descriptive is genuinely musical, The 
composer has combined two melodious themes very cleverly 
and used all the resources of organ, chimes and trumpets in a 
grand climax, The players management of dynamic effects and 
tone color was splendidly apparent in this number. His lively 
and brilliant carnival overture is also a fine composition and was 
very much enjoyed. A few other pieces of his own, less preten- 
tious, were melodious compositions and they were beautifully 
played.—Manitoba Free Press (Winnipeg) November 16, tort. 





Gatty Sellars, one of the most famous of English organists, has 
toured the States twice before and has a well established reputa- 
tion in musical circles. This was his first appearance in North 
Dakota. He succeeded in presenting a fine program and it is to 
be hoped he will soon revisit the city. He established himself 
as a master of organ technic and registration and as a composer 
of marked ability.—Grand Forks, (N. D.) Herald, November 17, 
191. . 





Mr. Sellars’ technic and expertness are undoubted. All the in 
tricate possibilities of the organ and the wonderful mechanism are 
known to him and used by him, as witness “The Storm at Sea.” 
Likewise he knows how to do the deli thing delicately as in the 
twilight theme, the best on his program, and in the repose and the 
cradle song—and the brilliant thing brilliantly, as witness the 
allegro a ionata from Guil "s fifth sonata and Mendels- 
sohn’s third sonata.—Evening Wisconsin (Milwaukee), November 
24, 19tr. 
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NORDICA SINGS WITH PHILHARMONIC. 








ilharmonic concert of Thursday, December 14, 


h the first New York performance of Bruckner’s 
No. s. in B flat minor. The name of this com- 


t familiar to the general public outside of Aus- 


erhaps, Germany. Nor is it likely to survive 
f f those on whom the progress of the 

depended 
pyramid of Cheops, a Bruckner symphony ts a 
skill and patient toil rhere 1s 


that does not compel admiration, and 


learning the student has the more he will find 
him in all parts of the work 
the pyramid, it is not at all likely to influence 
i The architect’s wonder and admira 
pyramid ck t have the least effect on the 
itect subsequently draws Nor do we be 


of Bruckner’s nine sym 


le modern musical thought different from 
{ have been had Bruckner never existed 
then, that the great conduetors of the great 
tras in the world’s musical centers from time to 
Sruckner’s symphonies on their programs? 


that the very great symphonies of 


e few in number and it 1s necessary to vary 
Another reason is, that the formal struc 
e¢ symphonies is masterly, as are also the part 
thematic development There is still another 
that is, that the various solo instruments and 
nt groups of instruments are so admirably con 
mmingled in monologues, conversational dia- 
mbles, antiphonal responses and in tuttis, that 
kill the conductor possesses finds ample scope 
ertain melodic fragments into prominence, in 
the blending these ind contrasting those 
e that these verbal descriptions of musical ef 
f r less vague, and usually unsatisfactory 
ve improve matters by saying nothing? 
mpare Schubert’s music to a mountain 
ides, rush und sparkles through the mea 
er the rocks as it flows to the sea? If so 
liken the works of Bruckner to a stately, 
nd elaborate aqueduct, In Schubert it is the 


hat delights us; in Bruckner, the mason 


the stream Che mountain torrent, when the 
v, ke thing but a zigzag ditch across 
But the engineering of an aqueduct may be 
V no water flows through the main 
te of Bruckner ts, then, that the engineering 
nt ‘ iqueduct is of more interest than his 
me | ever in be We have heard Richter 
her symphonies of his in Europe, and the Phil 
duction of tl fth symphony only confirmed 
pinion tong held 
mance last Thursday evening was frequently 
er distinguished. Conductor Stransky seems 
ret all the brass instruments to attack a 
Inst dl f the blow rt sledge hamme: 
tered tappings of a number of mallets. His 
ither woefully timid or unable to follow the 
at Which is it We think the beat is at 
fact, it is our decided opinion that as a time 
rS ky it t the most unsatisfactory 
we hi; r seen, and we have seen a lot of 
is fu erk capricious and erratic 
| make an accelerando during a long sus 
| f urine a tremolo, where there are no 
e ear to follow 1 where the instinct naturally 
thm established by the preceding beats. The 
he causes the succeeding beat to arrive sooner 
tinct expects it, and, consequently, the ear loses 
f the ri I f phrase Then in every rapid 
rries, His one idea of building up a climax 
r it This w particularly noticeable in the 
Le re No. 3 verture Such a scramble 
mage Ww e neve heard m all our expert 


re was much to find fault with in the violin pas 


verture, even during the simpler phrases 
iductor iving them to technical perdition 
irling le passages near the end The trum 
the scenes, too, had comet like, flat, insipid 
nitted to make th vroad retards at the ends 
rases whi ustor is sanctioned, and which 
is indicated The plaver seemed in a hurry 
ver Besides, the second call of the trumpet 


uwder and nearer the Stage than 


the first call 


g the nearer and nearer approach of succor 
wef Stranskvy know these things 
hall we sav of Lillian Nordica ?—that she had the 


f her audience before she 


ice ~had 


hearts of hes 


uttered a sound ?— 


a sympathetic warmth which went at 


bearers ?—that her trills rival the 


flutterings of the flute?—that her staccato is as incisive as 
Alas! All this has been said 
We have said it, others have said 
Well, what of it? Let us 
We encore ourselves, as well as 
’ to Lillian Nordica! For 
once we felt as if we belonged to a nation of great musical 
importance Lillian 


che pizzicato of the violin? 
before, a thousand times. 
it, here, abroad, everywhere. 
say it all over again. 
shout “bis,” “brava,” “bravissima,’ 
Nordica one of 
is? And did she not make the imported brilliancy look 
dull? Of course she did. 

What is the use of composing huge symphonies for huge 


after all. For is not 


orchestras and importing a conductor from Europe, when 
we have only to send up the Hudson a few miles and get 
our Lillian Nordica to come out and smile and sing for us? 

Madame Nordica’s numbers Debussy’s ‘“Mando- 
Rachmaninoft’s Stange’s “Damon,” 
Schubert's “Erl King,” and the “Immolation Scene” from 
‘Gotterdammerung.” 


were 


line,” “Springtide,” 


The writer heard Madame Nordica sing the music of 
Elsa in French at the Paris Grand Opera House many 
years ago and he was amazed to find the same youthful 
freshness of voice that has characterized this famous sing- 
The low C in the Debussy 
was not more admirable than was the high 
B flat in Rachmaninoff's “Springtide.” 


er for twenty years and longer. 
“Mandoline”’ 
The dramatic in- 
tensity and impetuosity of Schubert’s “Erl King” were 
equtally as well expressed as the graces and aristocratical 
refinements of Stange’s “Damon.” At the end of one song 
the audience exclaimed “Oh!” at the end of the other they 
said “Ah!” 

But no one could have left the hall after the “Gotter- 
dammerung” scene without the conviction that Lillian Nor- 
dica is one of the very, very, few great dramatic sopranos 
of the day [t is strange that the Metropolitan manage- 


ment does not move heaven and earth to secure such a 
superb Wagner artist as this, if for no other purpose than 
to interpret Briinnhilde and Isolde (to say nothing of all 
the other this remarkable 
artist) in place of Olive Fremstad, and as a worthy side 


partner to Madame Gadski. 


characters equally suitable to 





Heinrich Hensel Aboard the Carmania. 
Heinrich Hensel, the new Wagnerian tenor, who is to 
make his debut at the Metropolitan Opera House Friday 























SNAPSHOT O} 
Taken on 


HEINRICH 


the S. S 


HENSEL 


Carmania 


evening, December 22, 


New 
ago aboard the steamship Carmania 


York two weeks 
The accompanying 
snapshot of the singer was taken as the steamer was ap- 
proching the New York harbor 


arrived in 





Geodson’s Performance of “‘Sonata Tragica.” 


Relative to Katharine Goodson’s London recital, on De- 
cember 5, 1911, the following press comments were made: 
Mac Dowell’s 
ital Its 


“Sonata Tragica” was the one large work 


opportunity to 


of this 
Miss Goodson, 
tor her splendid control of rhythm and her power of showing the 
true relationship of the parts to the made hers quite the 
sonata which we re- 
The principal theme of the last movement, 
for example, which is apt to sound formless and merely thapsodic, 


rec very ‘inequality gave 


whole, 


most clearly intelligib'e performance of the 


nember to have heard 


was bound together into definite shape by her strongly rhythmic 
phrasing. 

Mozart’s sonata in A, a minuet by Beethoven, Rameau’s well 
known gavotte (“Le Tambourin”), very delicately transcribed for 
the piano, and Scarlatti’s sonata in A formed the first group of 
pieces, Later on Arthur Hinton’s graceful romance (op. 29, No. 
3), Debussy’s early arabesque in G, a descriptive piece called “Ae- 
olus” by Gernsheim, Liszt’s “Valse Impromptu,” and several 
pieces by Chopin were added. Nothing could have been more 
delightful than her crisp playing of the “Alla Turca” which ends 
Mozart's sonata, or the point which she gave to Rameau’s dance, 
or the grace with which the ornaments of Debussy’s arabesque 
were turned. 

As an ending to the recital we were given one further example 
of Miss Goodson’s command of the grand manner in her playing 
of Chopin’s polonaise in A flat, which was at once majestic and 
impulsive, and displayed both her great technical power and her 
interpretative force to full advantage.—Times, December 6, ‘1911. 





In taking a temporary leave of her many London admirers at 
Bechstein Hall yesterday prior to a fourth professional tour in 
America, Katharine Goodson gave striking proof of her powers. 


[t was afforded chiefly, though not solely, by means of her bril- 
liant performance of the “Tragic” sonata of MacDowell. This 
composition remains one of ‘the most original works the creative 
musical minds of America have produced. Edward MacDowell 
is still the greatest native composer America has yet seen, and his 
genius is well exemplified in this sonata Its interpretation by 
Miss Goodson was powerful alike in its conception and its execu 
tion. The rugged virility of the music received complete exposi 
tion and there was combined with it a reproduction of the pathos 
of the expressive undercurrent to which no ear can be deaf. Such 
music clearly excites the sympathies of this clever pianist. 

The marked nature of the contrasts afforded by her execution 
of her program showed unmistakably that she is a pianist of today 
As such she in her particular class stands without an equal.—Morn- 
ing Post, December 6, rg1t. 





As a 


yesterday, at her last 


mere technical achievement, Katharine Goodson's playing, 
recital at Bechstein Hall previous to her 
American tour, was itself a striking feature. Through all 
MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica,” with its 
alternating grief and unrestrained outbursts of feeling, the pianist 
led her hearers with 


fourth 
the passionate moods of 


unerring aim and sincerity. The colors of 
the tone picture presented were very lurid at times, but the gen- 
eral spirit of the music was intelligently realized, and performed 
with virile power and command of tonal effects. 
side of her art Miss showed that 
cord by the way her crisp, lyrical 
geniality and sunshine of Mozart's 
of a 


On the gentler 
she was quite in ac- 

playing brought out all the 
A maior sonata and the grace 
A Rameau gavotte was also delightfully 
An attractive and brilliant little romance of Arthur Hin 
ton’s found the pianist at her best, for there was both facility and 
charm about the interpretation of the music.—Standard, December 
6, 1911. 


Goodson 


Beethoven menuet. 
played, 





Katharine Goodson is, unfortunately for London, about to start 
on another tour through America, and her recital at the Bechstein 
Hall yesterday afternoon served as farewell to her many fr ends 
here prior to her departure, By way, evidently, of accustoming 
herself to the forthcoming change of atmosphere, she included in 
her program Edward MacDowell’s rarely played “Sonata Tragica.’ 
It undoubtedly has some fine moments, notably in the largo and 
in the scherzolike allegro, the latter being a particularly ingen ous 
study in rhythm But, save when it is played as brilliantly as 
Miss Goodson played it yesterday, it is not, as a whole, particu 
larly engrossing. 
zart’s 


Miss Goodson also gave performances of Mo- 
sonata in A major, Beethoven's in E flat major, 
Rameau’s “Le Tambourin,” a very effective romance by Arthur 
Hinton, Debussy’s “Arabesque,” and a number of Chopin pieces, 
which were nothing short of perfect. Indeed, every time that she 
appears she increases one’s admiration for her immense gifts both 
as an executant and as an interpretative artist. 
ott 


menuet 


Globe, December 6, 


Katharine Goodson gave an interesting pianoforte recital in the 
Bechstein Hall yesterday afternoon, prior to her departure for a 
tour in America, and again exhibited the many excellent qualities 
that are characteristic of her playing Prominent among these 
must contrasts and sustained 
As regards the first point, 
MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica” in G minor offered her the most 
of the 


be counted her sense of musical 


control over tense, resolute rhythms 


scope various numbers on her program, and she supplied 
an admirable interpretation of this somewhat inconclusive compo- 
sition, The virile themes of the opening movement were given 


with due force, while the vivacity of the molto allegro was bril- 
liantly realized by means of a crisp, precise touch. A telling foil 
was next offered in her reading of the largo con mesta, which 
opens in an atmosphere of heavy glocm, while the iterated crises 
of subdued emotion in the underpart, achieved by rapidly as- 
cending passages against the meledy, were singularly clearly ex- 
pressed. Then, as a further highly effective triumphant close, 
momentarily checked by a brooding piznissimo climax, but quickly 
reasserting its authority. The work could hardly have been given 
with greater lucidity. 
The second feature of Miss Goodson’s playing ‘was especially 
noticeable in the “Alla Turca” movement of Mozart’s sonata in A 
major, and Chopins polonaise in A flat (op. +) 
flow of resolute music flagged for a moment, and hada 
most inspiring effect The latter number, too, was distinguished 
by masterly dynamic gradations above the rapid bass figure of the 
middle section, which brought out its ““Sarmatian fire” to the full. 
Pall Mall Gazette, December 6 rorr. 


The continuous 
never 





There is fortunately no need to dwell in detail upon the merits 
of Katharine Goodson’s playing, ard when it is said that she was 
quite at her best at the Bechstein Hall yesterday it is scarcely 
necessary to add that her recital proved wholly enjoyable, A 
Mozart sonata, MacDowell’s “Tragic” and a number of misce'la- 
neous pieces afforded every opportunity for the display of the mas- 
terful technic and forceful technic individuatity that give such 
vital interest to all that Miss Goodson dces, and her success was 


complete.—Daily News, December 6. 1911. 





Katharine Goodson, who is about to tour in America, played 
Edward MacDowell’s “Tragic Sonata” at her piano recital yester- 
day. ‘ She will delight her American listeners with this romantic 
and sonorous work of their compatriot, for her reading of the work 
ts marked by her characteristic energy and glowing spirit. Mad- 
ame Goodson also played a well written romance by Arthur 
Hinton.—Daily Mail, December 6, 1911. 
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Borwick Discleses Fine Art. 

Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, who stopped over 
in New York way around the world, to give a 
recital, proved a surprise. The press was evidently as 
deeply impressed as the public, judging from the compli- 
ments. He came unheralded and won his spurs imime- 
diately and convincingly. Mr. Borwick has been giving 
concerts in Australia and on the Pacific Coast, and has 
East. He is forty-three 
years old, a pupil of Clara Schumann, and made his first 
public appearance in 1889 at Frankfort. That the press, 
as well as the public, was deeply impressed with his art 


on his 


continued to do so on his trip 


may be judged from the following complimentary tributes: 





Playing his way round the world on a concert grand piano, be 
ginning in London and a ng at Carnegie Hall yesterday after 
noon, is the artistic task being accomplished by Leonard Borwick, 
an English pianist From London went to South Africa, thenes 





to Australia, and from there to San Francisco, Crossing the con 


tinent he played to the musical public in Boston and yesterday 
New York day for the 

Despite all this traveling and p! 
“a dark horse” 


was 
globe trotter 


aying, Mr. Borwick may be termed 


among pianists No upsetting rumors of his great 


ness have been megaphoned here, and only those who keep in 


touch with Lendon musical affairs had ever heard much about hin 





So much greater was the au yesterday when Mr 


Borwick proved to be an unusually good pianist and a serious player 


of an interesting program He has no poses, no affcctations But 

















LEONARD BORWICK 


when he smites or caresses the keys, as the composition dictates, hx 
commands the immediate attention of his nearers 

His playing of the Bach G minor fugue was usicianly and the 
voices were kept laudably clea while in the Scarlatti-Tausig capri 
cio in E major he showed a lovely singing tom In Beethoven > 
tremendous last sonata he revealed stirring dramatic power im the 








first movement, and he played the aria with tenderness 

In a word, Mr torwick is interesting piansst who can we 
afford to take his art around ¢ w yor let it take him.—Nev 
York Herald, December 9, 1911 

The professior observer of musical affairs in New York, though 
generally condemned to ar describably monotonous round of ex 
eriences, is sometimes refreshed witn the spectacle of an audience 
most unexpectedly stirred into enthusiasm. When such a phenom 
enon takes place it tis safe assume that both artist and audience 
wre out of the usual orde ind had beer brought together by a 


fortunate combination of circumstances There was an illustratiot 
» Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoor when Leonard Borwick, an 
English pianist, gave a_ recital Mr Borwick was a unknowr 
quantity when he stepped upon the stage; he had been recognize 
and approved as an artist of first class importance long before he 
had played the last composition set down in his somewhat too gen 
erous list It is not often that a newspaper reviewer is privileged 
to witness and record so complete r genuine a triumph for a 
stranger as Mr. Borwick wo 

And it was all deserved There is 1 need to go into all th 
details Mr. Borwick presented himself in a most cigr ifed manne 
as regards both his list of pieces and his bearing The plece of 


hener was accorded to Beethoven's sonata in C minor, and in this 


reached, because, as 1 


the high water mark of the recital was 
seemed, there was in the perf rnfance the finest unfolding of th 
player's musicianship and poetical nature as there was in the musi 


the highest revelation whic! tecthoven made throvg’) the mediur 


ship of the pianoforte. 


linger in th 








The most notable performances of the sonata whi 
memory of this writer were those of Dr. von Bulow on his last 
visit to America, and Mr. Paderewski ten or a dozen years later 
Mr. Borwick’s performance partook of the fine qualities of hoth 
the clear. keen intellectuality of Tyr. von Bulow’s reading and th: 
sensuous charm of Mr. Paderewski's. Im fact, though be has muc 
less command of tonal] beauty 0 the Polish virtuoso, he yet re 
minds one frequently of him in his interpretations Evidently 


there exists a bond of sympathy between the two men—a bond 
which was disclosed not only in the 
the Chopin numbers on the program—the 
major, the scherzo in C sharp 
played in response to a well deservea recall. Mr 


sonata, but also ir 
barcarolle ir F shar: 
prelude which he 
Borwick’s intel 


his sentiment is 


leethoven 


minor and the 


lectual and technical equipment is most admirable; 





the soloists at an orchestral concert in Carnegie Hall 
Year's Eve, Sunday, December 31 
at 8:30 and a number of, popular compositions will be in 


sweet and sound; he is from all points of view a fine artist, and 
the lovers of pianoforte music ought to wish for a better acquaint 


ance with him.—New York Tribune, December 9, 1911 


first and an interpretation of 


the composer, a reproduction of his spirit and purpose, viewed with 


Mr. Borwick’s playing is, foremost, 
a fine artistic insight and illumined by a nature giftea with poetic 


vision but essentially sound and wholesome There is nothing to be 


allowed for the idiosyncrasies of virtuosoship, for any obtrusion of 
performer in Mr 


that 


Borwick’s playing. And 
him lofty 
heights of Beethoven's last sonata, and an emotional power that dis 
him the 


Olympian grandeur of Bach and is fully at 


the personality of the 


yet there is in it a magnificent swee; raises to the 


closes to secrets of Chopin's passion. He knows the 


home in the most bril 


liant and scintillating of Moszkowski’s empty show pieces 


Mr. Borwick’s program began with an arrangement by himself of 


an organ fugue in G minor by Bach and the choral prelude or 
‘Sleepers, Awake!" Both were playea with consummate clearness 
in the leading of the voices and with a finely felt molding of the 
formal structure There were a gigue by Graun and Tausig’s ar 
rangement of a capriccio by Scarlatti that called for fleetmess and 


delicacy and a secure rnythmic sense. Nor ill assored with these 
was Sgambati’s gavotte in A flat minor, a deliberate and skillfu 
imitation of the old style and of its grace, and this Mr. Borwick 
played with much charn It is not every artist that should attempt 


Beethoven's last sonata, op. 111, but he established his right to d 





80 The rhapsodic introduction, the gloomily passionate first move 
ment, were interpreted with sustainea power and breadth i the 
arietta, with its variations, he caught something of Beethove 
celestial parleyings,.” 

Chopin's barcarolle is not one of the most de vetical of 
works, it bas freshness and a spirit of the joy tf hving amd thus 


Mr. Borwick played it, with a fine vitality and exuberance 


Mr. Borwick’s purely technical accomplishment ts of the highest 








kind; it exists for an end, and is in no m ver regarded by hin 
as having the remotest connection with personal display. His com 
mand over the difficulties of the piano is certain and secure, and | 
lays the most claborate 1 complicated | assages spontancously 
without the appearance of effort Such passages flow from his 
hands as casily as vocal bravura from the throat of a Melba 

Mr. Borwick’s tone is beautiful, charged with vitality, and sul 
nitted to numberless and subtle gradations in dynamics 

It would be a pity if this imteresting and stimulating artist were 
not heard again in New York, and by a larger audience Hlis per 
formance yesterday evidently produced a deep impression upon his 
listeners.—New York Times, December 06, 1911 

There had been no fanfares to herald Borwick’s coming; no pre 
agent's yarns to win publicity n interviews, no gossij 
formation; indeed, of his previous career f triampt Englar 


and on the Continent Yet this pianist proved to be a man w 
would have measured up to preliminary promises of a high orce 
In a program making exacting artistic and technical demands he 


revealed genuine musicianship, an excellem technical equipment 


finely expressive and varied touch, intelligence, sympathy and fee 
ing And all those qualities were set forth without the slightes 
suggestion. of pretension r affectation, without the suspiciot ! 
lesire to court popular favor 

Borwick’s interpretation of the classics were admirably balance 
dynamically, and clear and distinct in their thematic exposition His 


performance of the more modern music was characterized by 


usual dexterity and flectness of fingers, a sensitive feeling for em 


tional values, good taste and penetration 


His playing of Paderewski's difficult and effective “Théme Varié’ 


in A major, opus 16, No. 4, was nothing short of brilliant, his inte 
etation of the Chopir mu refined and poetic N wonder ma 
f the pianist auditors crowded down to the front at the pie { 
the recital to ask for encores 
If Borwick should decide ¢t return to New Yoru he peht t 
recive an enthusiastic welcome New York Pres Decembe ) 
191%. 


A Weary Waiter. 


New Yorn, December 


To The 


In rendering 


Musical Courier 


that admurabl Schumant 


Chopin and Liszt last week 


program oft 
Harold 


pletely satisfied his listeners, but also gave them 


only com 


Bauer not 
much tood 


or thought. Executive music is in the hands of capabl 


than ever before, 
full 


men and women today, more numerous 


but though the creative machinery is working speed 


one finds few ideas among those who produce the com 


We are 
are wiiling to do interpretative work—but for 
Where is the man 


pe sitions waiting—not for men and women who 


those who 


have creative ideas who, since Schu 


mann, gave us his fantasie in C, Chopin his ballade in F 


minor, and Liszt his sonata in B minor, has been blessed 


with the creative genius of those three romanticist 


Brahms, Debussy, Strauss and Tschaikowsky are the for: 
most in the race, but they do not impress us like the three 


harmers of the middle of the past century. And the charn 
if those masters increases when they appear together and 


Harold 
Some day, perhaps, we will have six such giants with ideas 


are so wisely represented as they were by Bauer 
perhaps greater and as diverse as the old trio which so fart 
is unequaled, and the best way to find them is to give 
oftener programs like the one of last week 
Yours truly, 


ERnst 


BystTrom 





Schumann-Heink and Zimbalist. 


Madame Schumann-Heink and Efrem Zimbalist will be 
New 
The concert will begin 


cluded on the program 





pany, has won universal praise 
recent appearances in 


from the critics the fo 
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Parlow Triumphs with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





eminent young violinist, who has 

ensation by her remarkable playing 
npleted a tour with the 
Orchestra. Everywhere she appeared 
hestra the was greeted with demon- 

nly to artists of the very 


instinted praise from the press, 
ng erewith reproduced 

yea go has been so 

te A ri and dignified art 

M ax Sruc The melodi 


disguised 


onal assets of her 
The utter was especially well 


f the adagi »rvement Thi 


She played the 
t t {f tone, pure intonation 


World, December 8, 1911 


Kathle« VP w, the highly ta 

red here about a year ago. Her 

tt \ir gave ft play for a 

at Bruch has thrown a very 
; vhiand melodies used 

t A ¢ tion of them fairly thrilled her 
the del.cate qualities 

ed them t high degree That he 

. enthus tic wa yon by the fact 


espond t ess than twely 


well-know violinist, Kathleen 
Saint-Saét concert n B mino 
ed passag he played with 

passage that fairly flashed wit 

e of the most enthusiasti 


i t in Washington in mar 


the c of he marvelous tone 
easily the most prominent 
work was rewarded with such vol 


yw her acknowledgments 


h ‘ f pended bow, high over 
{ the frst note, plans 
ikires It was just 


a) est l : encores 


he musica 
sessed of ar 
yinpathet 
f performer an 
{ u ting layed The fact 
t and a st 


k eaks volume 


{ masculin 


t-Saens and 
It is in 


Her 


sig e¢ white 
Canada ng n all in pink 

5 ’ wit parted 
mm at S rius violin, mack 
tart to finish 


Sad ( s hore tened effect of 


a strong, new personality, The very roughness of savage sweep 
of that bow arm was thrilling. The young woman could not mis 
take the furore she created in the most critical audience that as- 


sembles in New York.—-New York Eveneing Sun, December 8%, 1911, 


Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, surpassed herself in her 
playing in the Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor. It was not only 
technically brilliant, but full of color She displayed a warmth of 
temperament and a breadth of interpretation exceeding anything 
that she has shown before. The great audience fell captive under 
her spell and recalled her time and time again.New York Evening 
World, December 8, 1911. 


Miss Parlow is growing by the month—musically speaking. She 
now has the assuranee of the artist who is not only sure of herself, 
but knows precisely what she wants to do Her interpretation of 
the Saint-Saéns concerto made it the sincere and gracious thing it 
i And as for the 


second movement, 


¢ arpeggios in harmonics at the end of the 





hy she executed them with a trumpetlike purity 
and sonority that were ravishing in effect. Miss Parlow’s bowing 
seems to be freer and more masterly than ever before, and she now 














KATHLEEN PARLOW 


roduces a gorgeous singing tone that was particu'arly effective in 
this concerto of many cantabile passages.-New York Evening 


lournal, December 8, tor 


That she is a true artist, and that technic has no terrors for her, 
iced not be said again She played the exquisite andantino beau 





snd at the end of the concerto she was recalled repeatedly. 


New Vork Evening Post, December 8, ror 


The second half of the concert began with Saint-Saéns’ B minor 


violin concerto, in which Kathleen Parlow, the soloist of the oc 
casion, again showed her extraordinary accomplishment, to the evi 
dent delight of the great audience. Miss Parlow seems ambitious 


» play here more concertos than any other violinist, and she seems 
One cannot, therefore, blame her for 
wishing to play this one It is not one of the greatest violin 


in a far way of doing so 


meertos, but it is among the best compositions of Saint-Saéns, 
nd Miss Parlow plays it exceedingly well.—New York Globe and 
Commercial Advertiser, December 8 rort 

Miss Parlow played the concerto in B minor for violin by Saint 
Saens in her freest and most audacious style—the style which some 
times makes one imagine her not as what Von Biilow called Mad 
me Norman-Neruda, “The Violin Fairy,” but as the instrument 
nearnate; she seems so to respond to every one of its vibrations, 

it to every one of hers. New York Tribune, December &, 1911 


Kathleen Parlow played the Saint-Saéns concerto in B m‘nor so 


exquisitely th 


at all merely technical elements of her art seemed 
velt away.—New York Evening Telegram, December 8, 1011. 
Miss Parlow'’s playing of the Bruch music was one of the most 
itisfying achievements she has disclosed to this public Tt showed 
learly the progress she has madeé since her debut a year ago. 
Iler plan had been carefully elaborated and her effects were dis 
ributed with a real musica! intelligence Particu'arly in the first 


novement was the dignity of her reading worthy of the warmest 


praise while in the last one the vigorous preservation of the 
hythm of the fundamental melody in all intricate passages was a 
brilliant and musicianly accomplishment, 


Throughout the composition she played with great beauty of tone 
und with a delightful freedom from exaggeration.._New York Sun, 
December ro, ror 

Miss Parlow, who is set down to be a particularly pervasive factor 


in this season's activities, played the Bruch fantasia more effectively 


than she did a month ago at a concert of the Symphony Society 
the Century Theater: but she had the advantage of a better 
neert roe acoustically and greater qanfidence in her own pow 


ers, resulting from her experience in the tour which she has just 


concluded with the Boston organization. The fine sweep of her 
bow arm, her fearless attack, her delicate sensibility, all made their 
accustomed appeal to the admiration of her hearers.—New York 
Tribune, December 10, 1911. 





Kathleen Parlow chose Max Bruch’s showy Scotch fantasie, and 
she played it with authority, amazing technical virtuosity and beau- 
tiful tone. This young violinist has broadened materially since 
she was first heard here last season. Her interpretations are more 
cohesive and she satisfies by her thoroughness and finish.—New 
York World, December 10, 1911. 


Kathleen Parlow gave Bruch’s “Fantasia on Scottish Airs.” Miss 
Parlow, who is responsible for one of the previous performances, 
plays it with a splendid nerve and gusto, with fine tone and finished 
technic It is the ripest and most artistic performance that Miss 
Parlow has given here; -and it is in many respects violin playing 
of the highest rank. It seems clearer at every appearance she 
makes that a place is reserved for her among the masters.—New 
York Times, December 10, 1911. 


Miss Parlow, being in the foreground and conspicuous to the eye 
as well as to the ear, carried off the popular honors of the after- 
noon, For her intriasic work, it is only fair to say that she 
richly deserved all the manifestations of approval she aroused by 
her excellent performance of Bruch’s “Fantasia on Scottish Airs.” — 
New York Press, December 10, 1911. 





Aline Sanden as Operatic Guest. 


Aline Sanden, the sensationally gifted soprano of the 
Leipsic Opera, is coming into demand so strongly that she 
can no longer accept all the special engagements offered 
her. She was recently invited to sing Carmen in Dort- 
mund with Herold, the distinguished Don José of Copen- 
hagen, but it was impossible to sing there and keep her 
“Rosenkavalier” obligations with Leipsic and “Elektra” at 
Weimar. She was also sorry to refuse offered engage- 
ments at Cassel and Magdeburg. Nevertheless she has 
been singing a number of guest appearances, as follows: 

November 12, “Carmen,” Berlin Hofoper. 

November 27, “Elektra,” Weimar Hofoper. 

December 8, “Elektra,”” Braunschweig, on birthday of the reigning 
Duke. 

December 10, “Mignon,”’ Braunschweig. 

December 12, “Martha” in “Tiefland,” Braunschweig, 

December 15, “Elektra,” Braunschweig. 

December 19, “Elektra,” Braunschweig. 

December 22, “Elektra,” Braunschweig. 

January, “Elektra,” Vienna Hofoper. 

Within a year Miss Sanden has sung the role of Carmen 
twice and Nedda once at the Berliner Hofoper, also hav- 
ing had to refuse one offer to sing Carmen there. She 
further sang the title role in “Rosenkavalier” twice and 
Salome once at the Dresden Hofoper. 





Rider-Possart Compared with Carrefio. 

The critic of Die Post, one of the most important daily 
papers of Berlin, after hearing Cornelia Rider-Possart play 
the Schumann A minor and Rubinstein D minor concertos 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, pronounced her an 
artist of the highest rank and a pianist who can well bear 
comparison with Teresa Carrefio. Appended is the criti- 
cism in full, with several others: 


Cornelia Rider Possart was heard in the Schumann A minor and 
Rubinstein D minor concertos and proved herself an artist of the 
highest rank. As soon as she touches the keys, one feels that a 
mature artist is at the instrument, whose musical intelligence is 
equal to her sound technic Elesticity and strong sense of rhythm, 
refined and broad expression characterize the playing of this pianist, 
who can well bear a comparison with the great Teresa Carrefio.— 
Die Post, Berlin, 


Cornelia Rider Possart, the excellent pianist, was the soloist at 
the Philharmonic Orchestra concert yesterday, playing the Chopin 
E minor concerto. Her refined interpretation, her delicate and again 
powerful touch, her clean technic and the nobility of her playing 
deserve unreserved recognition and place her in the rank of the 
most prominent artists.—Boersen Courier, Berlin. 





Cornelia Rider Possart from Berlin delivered the Schumann con- 
certo in A minor. Refinement and a high standard in thought, in 
terpretation and feeling, ail ef which can be replaced by no mere 
finger execution, is most evident in Madame Possart’s playing, t 
which a sublime art and thorough musical culture lends a particular 
charm. The peculiarly hidden delicate mystery of the Schumann 
concerte—the most glorious of all romantic producticns—was mas 
terfully comprehended by the pianist. Also the tone, full of tem 
perament and fire, which the last movement demands, she is equaliy 
capable of mastering. She played the work with ‘poeticai touch, great 
expression and fine understanding.—-Wiesbadener Tageblatt, Wies 
baden. 


The soloist of a program conducted by Richara Strauss and en 
tirely composed of his compositions was Cornelia Rider Possart. 
She played his “Burlesque” for piano and orchestra in a most ex- 
ceptional, artistic manner. Im Madame Possart one recognized at 
once an artist of the highest rank and our public will be delighted 
to hear her soon again.—Courier de Stheviningue, Scheveningen. 





Witelis Under Brown Management. 
Concertmaster Anton Witek, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and Vita Witek, his wife, well known as a 
pianist, have placed themselves under the management of 
E. S. Brown, 42 West Thirty-ninth street, New York. 

















MARTA WITTKOWSKA’S SUCCESS IN 








Marta Wittkowska, the operatic contralto, was born in Marta Wittkowska 
Poland, being brought to America when 
During her childhood she had a great 
famous While other children were 
seek some secluded spot and dream of 


age of fourteen it was discovered that she possessed re- t the same time so int: 
markable dramatic talent and shortly afterward it was 
found that she had a contralto voice of unusual quality, so 
good at that age that musical people advised her to study 


for grand opera Here Miss 
Wittkowska’s difficulty began, het 
peopie being poor and unable to 
give her financial help, so she 
was compelled to go to work and 
withthe smaih amount eatned she 
sought a lccal teacher. The news 
ot Miss Wittkowska’s talent soon 
became known. The . Syracuse 
Univéfsity, against the rule. of 
the wollege to admit. so young: a 
pupil, accepted her anid she en- 
tered the schoo! with’ a_ free 
scholarship. 

After two years of hard work 
at thé: Syracuse University, Miss 
Wittkowska.. realized that she 
need a& greater musical atmos 
phere, . Just at that time Madame 
Schumann-Heink went to Syra 
cuse, to ‘sifg im concert Miss 
Wittkowska.called upon hér. and 
begged \-perMission to. sing — for 
her. . THe famous singer consent 
ed to hear the child, and, to her 
astonishment, _found that © Miss 
Wittkowska possessed one of thy 
best voices she had ever heard in 
a-Gramatic contralto The great 
German singer advised the young 
girl to go to Germany and take 
up the. study of Wagnerian 
operas, for which she thought het 
voice best suited. Miss Wittkow 
ska’s friends, however, thought 
her too young to go abroad, but 
instead placed her in New York 
with Emma Thursby After a 
year of study she was sent t 
Italy, where she became the pupi 
of the famous Cotoncgi, who was 
then eighty years old \fter 
studying with this master, Miss 
Wittkowska made her debut in 
Perugia as Cieca in “Gioconda 
After this her fame grew rapidly 
and she was soon engaged by 
many of the leading houses in 
Italy, where she sang Amneris 
Azucena, Delila and other leading 
contralto roles Following this 
she was engaged at Covent Gat 
den, London, where Mr. Dipp« 
heard her sing last year, and this 
year brought her to Americ 
where she has already won many 
triumphs, the press being umar 
imous in its praise, as can le 
seen by the following criticisms 
AS AZUCENA IN “TROVATORI 
Marta Wittkowska is another find ay 


me which will broaden the artistix 
standards of the organization Her cont 
large and rich in quality She is very temperamenta 
ing and acting and there were many whe 
was one of the best we ha ever had 
her 6, ott 
Marta Wittkowseka, who will ave the 
sung at Covent Garden and Rome 
\ithough born abroad she ame to this 
remained here until she returne to F 


excellent artist and has th« 


Philadelphia Item, October 20 »" 


Marta Wittkowska has conriderable 


telling contralte voice, both of which 


with good effect in the scene with Mar 


scene which was much applauded.——Philadel 


S. tor 


The management cf the Chicago Grand 
Saturday as the appointed time for introducing 


of this year’s new artists to the public. No less 





made their Chicage debuts 






While the entire seven ha 


he 


two of the group proved themselves 1 


ambition to become 
at play she would 
the future, yet hav- the Azucena : 
ing no idea of the way she might become famous. At the that part in recent years 


hat 


true contralto 


dramats 


the afternoon 





their reasons 


of large magnitude ko 


Sang the = Azucena 
a young child. ‘Trovatore” in the evening 
Marta Wittkowska, although bearing a foreig 


American, having been born in Syracuse, N. Y 


was 





ave made it sound 
hicago JTourna 
Miss Wittkowska, as Azucena, voiced the f 
vengeful gypsy, with a rotundity lept and 
was a delight to hear S} as extraor 





MARTA WITTKOWSKA AS AMNERIS 





beautiful rgat vas thing of a force effect in the 
both in sing ster Philadelphia Pul Ledger, N 
her Azucena end 
Item, Nove Marta Wittkowska sustained the 
mimuticative force and fire St 
sctress of talent and authority 
cena, has als 
aa ithe aying Azucena t lissitmulate her 
etter i adelyhs Inquire N 
when a child an . 
She is a Puy 
e tone In the evening © ore pular night brougl 
ss¢ to hear &Trovatore und the enthusiasa 
Tetrazzir Friday ‘ g and kept it u furir 
as well as till on in full force Everybody was a anded 
nis she used ka, as Azucer made a mmediate hit She 
second act, a quality, dramatic sense and the something hack 
1. Novembe crament, to vitalize al) that she does She is 
to the company where «trength was most needed 
yupany chose of her first performance s made good through 
greater sectix rove another of Mr. Dippel’s finds.—Chicago } 
seven singers . 
evening AS THE WITCH IN “HAENSEL AND 
being commended ther native surprise was vested in the Witch 








Her work was notable for fine dictior 





of that rather rare voice, the dramatic contralto 





irtinecially 











and breadth 


f music last 
Haven Oratorio Scciety 
eason's rest, 
work, with many 


its membership 
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i¢ direction 


Benjamin Jepson 


{t New York 
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oe Saska Culbertson, Violinist. 
BS es though born in 1893. is a thoroughly 
, t is won his way to the toremost rank 
a ser and ability As a child he created a 
Tes ace gy, but this premature talent was not 
~ tes e bounds of reason but developed 
Ko : ‘ 
ea tent He first studied under Suchoru- 
ot ag 4 
s from a Cassak orchestra. From various 
; ! absorbed the rudiments of violin 
® ~ we of nine he was admitted to the 
Paehend ( tor f Music at Rostoff, where he re 
Pecks ears, and where his debut at the stu- 
|. ae t eate sensatior In 1905, he went to 
hice 6 
1 imself in the hands of Professor 
‘ rse in the Bohemian capital he 
A nt in public and always) won hearty 
, debut was made in Vienna in 
é , neerts, and everywhere he has 
f 
; 
oe 
eo 
“2 t 
ore. a) 
; 
‘ 
ae 
Be 
ae 
As ty 
+) 
oy - 
=F) 
sy 
—s 
i PA 
“O/ 
HA CULBERTSON 
“awe 
eae " reated a furore and won 
from the press is will be seen trom the 
< 
te ke debut with a cycle 
2. fi the nor over all his col 
oe n platform this season, 
2 
i ‘ t r und the flery tmpetu 
ae 
re oy t is playing, are perhaps the 
ciges ersonality The musical beauty 
er ler and yet clear pianissimo and 
tae place him already in the very 
—~ w tudapest Pester Lloyd 
3 
Fite 
j ‘ t be characterized as a genuine 
apy 
k e, f rhythmical feeling, im- 
eal ed technic.—Leipziger Nach- 
; wtias . h play this work as 
foe tist.—Berlin National 
I i 
aN ; 
MN, 1 e culminated in the 
Beit ' \ felt that they were in the 
<a { | wif Florence Nazione 
405 ie peared He showed 
pape nic, disposing 
3 1 tight-rope walker 
Fe 
y « surety that 
eens \ ahest height of 
> f ighly schooled 
ie ture Wien Montag Journal 
; Parnassus,— Vienna 
ae. 
oe } rrie < t to the point of en 
. I upest Magvaror g 
7 
oo. : 
. s of a trutl re talents a his technical 
Budapest Egveterts 
+ 
2 enraptured and enthusiastic and rewarded the 
eee « ’ : ned applause Leipz ger Neueste Nachrichten. 


ndicates years of study, and with a 





soulful charm that denotes a musical temperament of an exceedingly 
high order.—London Daily Chronicle. 





He possesses strong musical capacity aad is able to play in a 
Many of his passages in the finale were perfectly 
London Times. 


classical style. 


finished in every detail. 


The Roman public app!auded insistently the amazing virtuosity 
if PP 


of the concert giver.—Rome I] Giornale D'Itilia. 


The young artist played the difficult works with impeccable inter- 
PY’ Itilia. 


pretation.Rome Corriere 


Culbertson is an extraordinary virtuoso..-Rome La Tribuna. 


He is really amazing. He is a born artist.—Florence ll Nuovo 


Gironale, 
most characteristic qualities in him are precisely those cal- 
them.— 


The 
culated to 
furin La Stampa 


move the public, which requires soul to stir 





NINA DIMITRIEFF SONG RECITAL. 

The Russians have made themselves heard in the field 
of music because they have had something to say and 
were possessed with the ability to say it in a manner con- 
vincing and artistic. New York has been made acquainted 
with much of their music in the larger forms, but, if mem- 
ory be not faulty, a recital of Russian songs is a decided 
novelty. 

Nina 


possessmg 


Dimitrieff, a Russian soprano with a 
stage presence and manner and a 
much power, brilliancy and flexibility, won a decided suc- 
cess at her recital in Carnegie Lyceum, New York, last 
Sunday afternoon. The auditorium was well filled and 
tastefully decorated, two factors which emphasized the 


very pre- 
voice of 


success of the occasion. 

It is not every singer who would have the courage to 
present a program of songs in a tongue with which the 
greater portion of the audience was unfamiliar, and thus 
court possible criticism. But Madame Dimitrieff solved 
the problem.in a two-fold manner—she ‘had the titles and 
texts printed in German and English, with which persons 
of culture are more or less conversant,:and, although ad- 
lering to the original when singing, so’ pronounced is her 
skill and interpretative ability that the meaning and in- 
Thus succeeded where 
one less gifted might have failed. 

The composers with the exception of 
Glinka, belong to the’modern school—a school of impres- 


tent were clearly conveyed, she 


represented, 


sionism, of emotional expressiveness and animation. Rus- 
sian music boils; it .rarely. simmers, therefore the 
singer who essays to use it asa medium must be imbued 
with the Russian spirit and possessed of the necessary 


and 


amount of fire to get into.the innermost recesses and 
open them up. 

The successful interpreter of Russian music, and espe- 
cially of Rusian songs, cannot be a phlegmatic person, be- 
cause properly to present them requires an impassioned 
soul, a warm heart, a vivacious nature and a clear head. 

This is why Madame Dimitrieff was able to win her 
hearers so completely. She made many of her songs liv- 
ing pictures, especially commendable being her interpreta- 


tion of “The Soul's Maidens,” “Verlasen wir mein 
Lieb,” “Wenn Nacht mich hit und Schweigen” and the 
aria from “Pique Dame.” She made a pronounced hit 


with a unique song entitled “The Goat,” and won instant 
favor with a splendid rendition of the “Lied der Zigeu- 
nerin.” 

The folk of Russia are less familiar and less 
easily apprehended than those of some other countries, 
especially those of her “neighbor, Germany. Madame 
Dimitrieff gave them with such spirit and understanding 
as to evoke hearty expressions of delight from her coun- 
trymen, a large number were present. “So 
lold Me My Mother” is evidently. a favorite, for it was a 
request number and had to be repeated. 

Eugene Bernstein presided at the piano in a most cred- 
iteble fashion and gave the singer splendid support. Many 
of these songs are provided with very elaborate accom- 
paniments, the difficulties of which this efficient pianist 


songs 


of whom 


met with ease. 


The program was as follows: 


Noch denke ich des Augenblickes Glinka 
The Wish Glazounow 
The Soul's Maidens . . Dargomijsky 
Verlassen wir mein. Lieb .. . Rachmaninoff 
\ria from opera Pique Dame . Tschaikowsky 
Des Abends Nebelflor. .... 1.0.66 6c cece ene enter eee nnntnes Gnesin 
The Goat .. Moussorgsky 
Lied der Zigeunerin Tschaikowsky 
The Fever Dargomijsky 
Night Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Verschwiegen bleibt mein Mund Reichman 
Folk songs of Little and Great 
Deo Not Go to Gritzew! 

Se Told Me My Mother (by request) 


The Birchlight 


Russia— 


Down the Paved Street 
The Siveme .........5. ‘ + 6heie Gretschaninow 
Wenn Nacht mich hillt und Schweigen Rachmaninoff 
My Frolicksome Pet . Tschaikowsky 
Ex streifen ums Zeiten . 0... ccc cee cette enna et ncwnnenns Taneiew 
The Curtain Moved . Davidow 
Romanze Serenata-Brindizi ... Taneiew 


* 
Jane Osborne Hannah a Busy Artist. 

Jane Osborne Hannah, who appeared in Rockford, IIL, 
in recital on December 7 with the Mendelssohn Club, had 
a brilliant reception from a sold out house. She gave a 
program of twenty numbers and was forced to add five 
encores. Her available time for concert appearances is . 
being rapidly taken up. She appears as soloist with the 
Kansas City Symphony Orchestra January 2; at recitals 
in Ohio February 8 and 12; concert in Washington, D. C., 
in March, and two recitals in Iowa the latter part of Jan- 
uary. 

Following is an extract from a letter written by Mrs. 
Chandler Starr, president of the Mendelssohn Club, and 
several press notices 

“Every one was delighted with your concert, your singing, your 
graciousness, your beauty and your personality. I hope that we 


can have you with us again, for you have simply captured Rockford.” 
ford.” 

lf ever a Rockford audience lost its heart to a singer it was the 
one which filled the spacious auditorium of the Second Congrega 
tional Church and fell captive to the charms of the regal presence 





Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
JANE OSBORNE HANNAH. 


and adorable personality of Jane Osborne Hannah. So great is the 
art of Madame Hannah, and so naively is it hidden, that her singing 
seetis the most-natural thing in the world. She sings as though she 
was so filled with the joy of it all, that she must give expression 
to it and the spontaneity and abandon of her work is a delight. 
Abundant temperament i» a term which applies admirably to the 
prima donna, but her generous endowment of the innate gift which 
is so necessary to the equipment of successful) artists does not carry 
her beyond the bounds of sane and musicianly interpretations as it 
is sometimes wont to do with artists of smaller calibre. Madame 
Hannah possesses a voice of wide range, full and beautiful in 
quality, especially in the lower and middle registers, which, com 
bined with clear diction and finesse form an equipment well nigh 
perfect in contour.—Register Gazette, December 8, 1911. 





It is not an easy task for an artist to fulfill the high expectations 
raised by the exalted reports of her powers seut in advance by a 
fond and appreciative public to herald her appearance, but Jane 
Osborne Hannah had no difficulty in accomplishing this feat. 

The first notes of her opening number captivated her audience 
and she held them entranced until the final echoes of her last trill 
faded from the air and the magic spell was broken. 

Madame Osborne Hannah possesses a pure soprano voice of re- 
markable range and power, full, sweet, musical and flexible, and she 
sings with rare feeling and expression. 

“Schliesse mir die augen beide” was beautifully sung, its tender, 
_ soothing melody lingering long in the heart, but “Abends,” dainty 
and fairy-like, was one of the numbers which seem to have been 
written expressly for the singer, so beautifully did she render it. 

\ group of songs in the English completed the program and re 
vealed a new and delightful merit in Maaame Osborne Hannah's 
singing. Every word fell full and perfect from her lips until not 
only the melody but the sentiment was interpreted to her hearers.— 
Morning Star, December 8, rorr. 





Every available nook was filled last night at the concert given by 
Jane Osborne Hannah. Chairs wer placed where room could be 
found and many people stood m the outside corridors to hear the 
singer. Madame Hannah was in excellent voice. Her melodious 
soprano was under wonderful contro: and the program, which was 
eminently a program of songs chosen tor the beauty of melody an 
sentiment rather than for the opportunity of dramatic display, was 
one of exceptional beauty. 

One of the chief charms of Madame Hannah's singing is the dis 
tinetness with which she enunciates, and this she does equally well 
in whatever language she sings. Of special merit and, ete.—Reck 
ford Republic, December 8, 1071. 





In the latest Paris performance of “Paillasse” (at the 
Gaité Lyrique) Salignac scratched Madame Guionie’s hand 
with his sword. Fortunately the wound wags not dange.- 
ous. 
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PAUL DUFAULT’S NEW YORK SUCCESS. 








Paul Dufault’s New York 
praise on all sides, the metropolitan press uniting in his 
De- 
the re 


recent recital brought him 


acclaim Following are his principal bookings for 
cember and January, with press 
cital New York, New 
cember 15; Scarsdale, N. Y., 
Re Hempstead, 
December 21 
Brooklyn, Rockaway, 
(Women’s Club) ; Garden City, January 5; “Th 
Paterson, N. J., January 8; 
Hotel Astor, January 23; “ 


anent 
Theatcr, De 


excerpts 
success : Amsterdam 
December 16; Huntington, 
December 19; December 20; Jamaica, 


(Brooklyn Institute); Christmas cantata, 
December af 
Messiah,” 


Concert, 


December 24 Far 
Crippled Children 
Tuesday Morning Salon Musi- 
cale,” March 5; Poughkeepsie, January 31; five concerts 
in Canada— Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke 
Ottawa ire pending, and, all in all, this is 
the busiest 


Other dates 
Manager F 
West in the 


season in Mr. Dufault’s career 


S. Brown is booking him for the spring of 


1912 
Press notices follow: 


Mr. Dufault has very considerable acquirements in the manage 


ment of a not wholly tractable organ, in the matters of diction, sty! 

phrasing, interpretation, which are much to his credit He thus 
made his recital one of true artistic interest His program began 
with old operatic airs, and in the first of these, the air, “Bots 
Epais,” from Sully’s “Amadio de Gaule,” he gave one of the 
finest performances of the evening In the mezzo voce, which bh 
here chiefly used, his voice has its best quality; and in repose of 


style, breadth of phrasing and clearness of diction his 
legato 


-d charatcer In a 


singing was 


admirable. He commands a true which was heard in thi 





and in other different way 
his singing of 
Egypte,” 


and poetic feeling in his delivery of 


songs of a sustair 


“Champs Paternels, from Méhul’s “Joseph en 


beauty 
and De 


was in the true style of the mus There were 


a1 


Paladilhe’s “Psyche” 


bussy’s “Romance,” and abundant characterization in Cuvillier’s 
“Ma Vigne et ma Mic.” He put great s irit into the clever song 
by Marshall Kernochan called “The Smugg'ers,”” and “A Song of 
the Sea,” by Franklin Riker Mr. Dufault’s English pronunciation 


was quite as perfect as his French; so was the clearness and finish 


of his diction.—New York Times, November 28 


Mr. Dufault was in good voice and his diction and style were 
f a character to give mych pleasure.-Globe, Nov ember 28, r9tt. 
At the Carnegie Lyceum a recital was given by Paul Dufault 


the French-American tenor whose singing has heretofore been praised 





highly in these columns. He is the lucky po sessor of an agreeable 
voice; his phrasing has true Gallic elegance, and enunciation 
is a model for students and professionals His songs were mostly 


and not all of them were obviously chosen for musical ex 


New York 


French, 


cellence Evening Post, November 23, tort 


Mr. Dufault’s fine interpretative taste stood him in good stead 
' 


last night in the 


DELMA-HEID 


(ROMA-MILANO) 
Olficier de Instruction Publique 


Teacher of Italian “Bel Canto” 
30 Rue Marbeul (Champs Elysées), Paris 


Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


songs that called for a lyric delivery of style 








Direct communication with opera impresarii for engagement of singers 


(For 14 years European correspondent Musical Courier) 
STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. JI. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARMONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSI- 
TION, ORCHESTRATION, TIME and LABOR-SAVING 
METHODS 
Square Saint Ferdinand . - Paris 








He knows how to sing with an effectiveness made up of 


much charming refinement and the warmth of romantic feeling, as 











i the Debussy “Mandoline” song, which had to be re; eated The 
four English songs chosen by My: Dufaa for his program last 
night were by Loepke, Kernochan, Mac! and Riker These 
were followed by two more French groups The recital giver ha 
nany listeners, and his singing afforded them evident pleasure 
New York Sun. November 28, 1911 

Paul Dufault gave a really delightful recital in Carnegie Ly 

am last evening in the presence of a large audiencs His program 
was divided between songs in French and English, his diction i 
both languages being admirable, and his voice charming, flexible and 
expressive.-The Evening World, November 28, 1911 


Following in the footsteps of his associates on the oratorio and 











concert stage, Paul Dufault, the young French Canadian tenor, has 
planned an ar recital and last night at Carnegie Lyceum a 
large and friendly audience were gathered to a-sist in his success 

\nd it was undoubtedly a success, for Mr. Dufault is not only 
the fortunate ossessor of a delightful lyric tener voice, but his 
art and taste are undeniable He has the good sense to select only 
these songs and excerpts which are exactly suited to his talents 

His program was composed of about twenty songs, taken from 
the albums of French and Euglish writers only In both these lan 
guages Mr. Dufault’s pronunciation and enunciation were without 

erceptible fault New York lournal, November 28, i¢ 

Hlis singing pleased the audience to such an extent that h was 
ybliged to respond to several encor New York Tribune, Novem 
ber 28, 1911 

Sigismond StojowsKi, Guest of Honor. 

The Women’s Philharmonic Society—Amy Fay, presi 

demt—gave a reception and musicale at Studio Hall, 


December 16, at which Sigismond Stojowski was guest of 


honor and participant in the three-fold capacity of com 
poser, pianist and teacher. After the distinguished com 
pany had gathered, Miss Fay, in a few felicitous words of 


welcome, introduced the guest of honor and his pupil, 


Elenore Altman, a former pupil of Padetewski, who ren 
dered the following exacting program with the a*sistance 


of Greta Torpadie, daughter of the well known vocalist 





and teacher, Madame Torpadi 
be te ( minor »p 3 ° Schumat 
Elenore Altmar 
Old English Songs 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My H Hayd 
My Lovely Celia (eorge Monre 
The Lass With the Delicate Air Ds Arr 
Greta Torpadic 
Nocturne Chop 
Two Studics , F Chopit 
Mazurka < pi 
Fantasie, op. 4 Chopir 
kK le r Altmar 
Soir Stojowski 
t cil] st »w ak 
k Debuss 
Mand ve Debuss 
Greta Torpadic 
Liebest raur List 
\mourette de Pierrot Stojowsk 
Théme. varie Pade rewsk 
Fle re Altmar 
\ccon ist, | » Max altel 
Miss Egan, Chairman Entertainment ¢ mitte 
ul George |} : Chairma Reception ¢ nmittes 
Miss Altman is not only the possessor of supreme 
pianistic gifts, but has been so thoroughly traimed that 








REGINA DE SALES “siscr.” 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
40 Rue de Villejust ‘Ave. du Boils de Boulogne), Parts 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris will 
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technically, as well as in ripeness of interpretation, s! 
well equipped to begin her public career at once 
Miss Torpadie proved an excellent foil for the young 


pianist, with her charming, well ‘schooled soprano voice, 


excellent diction, and the power to create atmosphere, as 


in the two lovely songs of Mr. Stojowski, which are quit¢ 


m the Debussy vein, and then in the familiar Debussy 


numbers that followed, and which were given a wholly ad 


mirable rendering This charm of modernity and atmos 
phere was also disclosed in the piano number of Mr 
Stojowski, which Miss Altman played con amore, as 
she did the closing number, giving evidence of the best 
work of the evening in the playing of these selection 
The audience evinced great enthusiasm, and rewarded both 


young artists with liberal applause 


Refreshments were served at the conclusion of the pri 


gram, and the social hour was much enjoyed by those 
present, among whom were noted Madame Sophie von 
Wyschetzki, mother of Mr. Stojowski; Miss Wyschetzki 
William Francis Parsons, Alfred Munich, Mrs. Edward 


Lauterbach, J Meredith Rosencrantz Jose phine Bates, 


Miss E. K. Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Keyser. Dr 
Roberts, Mr. du Pauloff, Madame Pino and Lt ge > 
Collins 

Edgell Adams, Pianist. 

Kdgell Adams, pianist, after completing three years of 
study with Prof. Leopold Godowsky, gave a most inte 
esting and successful piano recital in Vienna, which has 
already been mentioned in the Vienna letter. Below are 


notices from some of the Vienna papers 


Edgell Adams, a Godowsky pu to be 








" envied tor her ait 
ness of conception and interpretation It goe without aying 
ut the present day at ahe 1 sesses technical bravura She 
played all four of the Brahn ballades, of « Particularly i 
the second one noticed not only aref preparation. but also a 
very ntelligent working ut { the polyphonic middle voices 
Neves Wiener Journal, October ) 

[The young artist as)6h6a «CUspecial gift for the earlier works o 
Brahms, as was t eard from her sympathetic and feeling ix 
terpretation of the three ballad nd the intermenzs She car 
depend fully upon bot the rengt at hne gradation of he 
touch the jubilant climax of the Edward ballad was r 
worked up.—Newes Wiener . Tageblatt 

Edgell Adan car f fir Vienna last Thurs 
lay, and fully proved her right to a place n the concert platform 
Her well developed techni eauty f ne, especially in pian 
und her deeply pathetic interpretation (particularly in the 
Krahms ballade won f er a 1 caretully el er 
mcd fast held tery nt Chopin EB miner sonata . ‘ wed 
hne musical feeling Vienna) Sent d Montag ( rier 


Omaha Societies Enjoy Lecture. 


, ‘ 
Che Fine Arts Society and the Tuesday Morning Musi 

ale of Omaha, Neb., recently were entertained by a ke 

ture-recital Impressionism and its Kelatio » Modern 


Music delivered by Henry P. Eames 


Catherine Rose, secretary { the ciety, in reporting the 
lecture for the loca paper uid m part 

The lecturer 1 we 
known as an ard t { r art 
and ms eT y ‘ mit ‘ ; me th 
' f stud H egan ting { n 
t color and d it elat f a ne 
available tone with ‘ rr ‘ ect , 
eye the } tor t € } f 


nd methods ir t er le 
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4 
y Be The Adventures of 
ah Don Keynote’ // 
eS es with other events 
Vane oe worthy Gy 
t f & 
Hs mention ~~ 
LAY 
I? < 
f 
; SS 
. 
| ApventureE With THE HATTER oF 
7 ge BROADWAY, 
Key! finding his helmet heavy and meconvenient 
oa York con halls, decided to get a -less 
Pe : dgear. although he could find no precedence 
a, gularity in the histories of Feliciano de Sylva 
‘ the action of any of the famous knights errant 
ees id he, entering the shop of a hatter in Brod 
L desirous of obtaining a hat.” 
uinly replied the hatter, eyeing him susp 
n, an orchestra leader,” said the Don 
ne ” asked the hatter, fitting him with a 
S nderstand me,” continued Don Keynoté, 
I w a free imple of your hats to show to my 
¢ rie nd to the public. It will serve as a good introduc 
ur noveltics.” 
; t's the matter exclaimed the hatter sud 
; the hat 
= iid the haughty knight, “I am in the habit of 
; free copies of music continually 
st \ f music dealers want to run a place of business 
De give away goods, wy, let ‘em! But we're not such 
ny ts in t t trade,” retorted the dealer, -s mad as a 
: or ynoté left the shop in as great a rage as Beeto 
oe enit the piano over the lost penny 
7 “NATOMA’ IN CHICAGO 
Natoma different in degree only, not 
cu iny lighter works Herbert has put 
a fteen year The germ of this opera 
is n he Serenade,” played back in the 
es f the “Bostonians” company 
the same Herbert of the musical comedy 
i y there are love songs, a spring song, a sere 
4 1 popu vaquert song, borrowed Indian 
es, and specimens of ancient liturgical musi 
t vige they could appear in musical com 
ot ke hit They are also good music in “Ni 
I 1 j urnal 
, 
! ert dely known as the hammersmit 
alg tu To come down to. brass 
- ve 1 that this thematic materi:i 
j ; rvir ni mpliment There is much in 
mh nplace The lyric element 
ent in t rst act, and the few spec: 
= ! n ire not sucl haunt one wakit, 
: It to his craftsmanship and not to his 
yh tion that Mr. Herbert should make obeisance 
ed | ‘ ections like the entrance music for the 
gar f Barba and the crowd in the first act which 
mmercial days of “Sweet Sixteen” and tts 
at ( : nter-©) n 
N most definitely and unmis 
’ (Americal nany ments when it lapses 
_ ! nUsic omedy and light opera, an 
I mposer helped to creat That they 
numbered among the great moments of the 
| ely admitted without necessitating any 
n e general estimate of the work set forth 
| we t ri enor “Ode t Columbus” is not 
ifn t ian Athanael’s apostrophe to the city of Al 
ts . he ragtime ecstasy of the vaqueros is far 
ih re 1 tic than Puccini's feeble efforts at syncopation 
ees Girl of the Golden West Chicago Tribune 
by Genin 
| t s ‘ 
) 1 hint of the modern popular American rhythm 
| e mg of the vaqueros—there is plain song for the 
~ \ arry away and whistle, and why not? Is Vet 
Il Trovatore r Donizetti's “Lucia” the less meri- 
; s because a million hand organs have ground out the 
L M rere ind the “Sextette” Chic ago American 
h sia 
pera in its new the highest ides 


form did not fill 


opera which caught the 
Mr. Herbert displayed the largest 
those that 


popular fancy 





they were approached 





most nearly to the tuneful strains of “Naughty Marietta,’ 
Pico’s song, “Who Dares the Broncho Wild Defy,” Bar- 
bara’s ditty, “I List the Trill in Golden Throat,” and the 
lieutenant’s song about Columbus—all of a comic opera 
type—were vociferously encored.—Chicago Examiner. 





Herbert has even dared to use that syncopation, the pe- 
culiar expression of our race, which all know as “rag- 
time.”—Chicago Daily News. 


He has fallen into the easy lines of popularity in sev- 
eral instances.—-Chicago Evening Post. 


Press Echoes of Lamson Recital. 


Gardner Lamson, who gave the first of a series of three 
recitals, on December 7, in Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
has come to America after a series of triumphs extendirg 
over a period of ten years at various opera houses .0 
Germany. In the words of the critic of the New York 
limes: “He spent the time in Germany performing the 
arduous duties of a singer in their comprehensive reper- 
tories, and helping to gain credit for American artists in 
Germany.” Following are extracts from the New York 
papers regarding Mr. Lamson’s first recital: 
and valuable «ualities in Mr. Lamson’s 
singing of this music There were museca! intelligence, sentiment 

sometimes grazing dangerously the sentimentality—and 
gain a deeper feeling, but a real gift of interpretation, a dramatic 
power in certain of the songs, and in the operatic selections. Mr. 
Lamson’s phrasing is excellent, enunciation in both Ger- 
man and English unusually clear, yet without disturbing the con 
tinuity of the melodic line.—New York Times, December 8, 1911. 


There were imtcrest'ng 


line of 


and his 


He is an impressive singer, part’cularly when handling dramatic 
material His rendering of “The Unwonted 
Suppliant” and “Henry, the Fowler,” 
fortunate 


two Loewe ballads, 


will not easily be forgotten 


by those who were enough to hear him.—Evening Tele 


gram, December 8, rot. 


His repertory, work and style are along the lines of Dr. Ludwg 


Willner and Alexander Heinemann, the lieder singers, who for 
the past few seasons haye made sensational successes with the 
devotees of German vocal music Mr. Lamseon’s musical prefer 


is evidently for German compositions—and his understanding 


ence 
of these and the ability with which he delivered them were re 
markable achievements for one not a native of the Father!and. 


own concert givers, 
of the 


With so able and artistic a singer among our 


it seems an affectation to import entertainers same class 


ind calibre 

Mr. Lamson’s concert began with a group of Schumann's songs, 
delivered with fine feeling and tenderness, or magnifi 
was also heard 


which were 
power, as the piece demanded He 


by Marschner; 


cent dramatic 


from a rarely five songs 


and excerpt from “Die Leistersinger™ 
Chadwick English, In 


im an arin given opera 
all in German 


all of 


hy Strauss 


ind selections by and Loewe, m 
was satisfactory musically, and his dict’on was 


New York American, 


these, Mr. Lamson 


delightfully pure and precise December &, 
191 


of the 
In clear, terse and suggestive 


His remarks, in fact, proved to be one most 
igreeable 
words he gave a brief description of the aria “An jenem Tag” by 
referring to the who was in advance 
of his time Richard Wagner a great deal In 


: vivid and picturesque way he spoke, too, of Hans Sachs’s mono- 


explanatory 
features of the afternoon 
Marschner composer as one 


and to whom owed 





logue, “Wahn! Wahn!" from the third act of “Meistersinger,” 
prefacing his description with an argument in favor of presenting 
such operatic excerpts in concert He brought to bear on. his 
interpretations intelligence, sincerity and musical feeling. More 
over, his diction was clear, distinct and intelligible—New York 
Press, December 8, i011, 

Mr. Lamson’s dramatic feeling is emphasized, and, in a way, 


certain features in Mr. 
“The Unwonted 


Wallner adherent, judging from 
Lamson's singing and rhe song, 


was the most interesting number, barring the Chadwick 


action Loewe 


Suppliant,” 


ongs. The older German songs, “Widmung,” “Lotusblum,” “Ich 
Grolle nicht,” and “Nussbaum,” were as interesting as was their 
handling, and were more familiar that the “Suppliant.” The dra 
matic feeling shown in the “Suppliant” was strong Marschner’s 
‘Am jenem Tag,” was broadly given A voice as big as Mr. 
Lamson’s, and as deep. 18 almost incapable of being cameolike, 


ind it just this clear cut spacing off of tone, which is agreeable 
This was not always noticed yesterday in the singer's work The 
Richard Strauss songs were “Caecilie,” “Heimkehr,.” “Schlagende 
Herzen,” “Allerseelen” and “Hennliche Aufforderung.” The “All 
arsee'en” was impressive, especially in Mr. Lamson’s diction The 
Wagner “Wahn Sachs,” Mr. Lamson prefaced with a brief talk 


He has been taking the Sachs role abroad in “Die Meistersinger.” 
Chadwick's and “Allah” were finely sung. “Northern 
Art to Me” being less familiar Chadwick songs, 
success of that had 


“Danza” 


Days” and “Thou 


intimacy the other two 


1gtt. 


had not the 
Brooklyn 


pure 
Eagle, December 8, 





His 


S igtt 


enunciation was most excellent.—New York Sun, December 


He quickly proved that he has command of dramatic expression 


His enunciation was excellent, and he frequently lapsed into de 
clamatory moments in which he was very cxpressive.—New York 
Herald, December 8 ror 


Mr. Lamson is a singer with the student mind whose interpre- 
touched authority He understands the intent 
distinetion in his work 


tations are with 
is a certain 


tort 


of the composer and there 
New York World, December to, 


To this elemental merit there were added the virtues which show 
that he did-a keen intelligence and a fine dra 
(since it was a recital of songs chiefly) poetic instinct 
which gave interest and moving power to his songs (let us be 
specific for the sake of emphasis and mention the two ballads by 
Loewe, “The Unwonted Supoliant’ and “Henry the Fowler”), in 
spite of the defects of vocalization which also marked them, It 


brightest in all 
matic or 


was a pleasure to note how the spirit of these fine ballads had been 
grasped by the American artist despite their characteristic Teuton- 
ism, and bodied forth in his declamation—-New York Tribune. 
December 8, 1911. 


Gardner Lamson gave a recital m Carnegie Lyceum that dis- 
closed him as a fine interpreter of songs, His voice, which he 
managed with dexterity, was not always satisfactory, but he never 
failed to convey the meaning of the author and the composer to 
his listeners. His diction was perfect. In two introductory little 
speeches that he made, he proved himself both actor and orator. 
The audience, manifestly one of friends, got a treat that a far 
larger one might have enjoyed. Mr. Lamson will be well worth 
hearing again. 

After a group cf Schumann songs, in which Mr. Lamson was 
the least happy (he needed warming up) he prefaced Marchner’s 
Hans Heilling’s “An jenem Tag” with some illuminative remarks, 
and sang it impressively, Loewe’s “The Unwonted Suppliant’ 
and “Henry, the Fowler” showed how beautifully English can be 
sung by one who knows how. In a Strauss group that included 
“Caecilie,” the singer was at his best. Hans Sachs’s monologue 
from “Die Meistersinger” gave Mr. Lamson an opportunity to 
explain what excerpts from opera could be exploited properly on 
the concert stage and, when he had sung it impressively, to 
acknowledge the persistent applause by saying that nothing could 
follow “Wahn! Wahn!” but the whole of the third act. A group 
of songs in English by Chadwick ended the program. Mr. Lam 
son is to be congratulated that nu importunities, and there were 
many, induced him to repeat a number or to add another one. 
From the writer, at least, a fervent, “Thank you, sir!” —~Evening 
World, December 8, 1911. 


” 


Mr, Lamson sings with intelligence, expression and enthus‘asm.- 
Evening Post, December 8, 1911. 





Tetrazzini’s Triumph in Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 11, 
lo The Musical Courier: 

No more heartfelt greeting could have been bestowed 
upon Madame Tetrazzini than the one extended her Mon- 
day night, when the famous diva appeared in Donizetti's 
“Lucia,” given by the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany in Music Hall. From pit to dome the thousands of 
music lovers from this and other cities came to hear and 
applaud the world’s most famous colorature. She greeted 
them with the same amount of enthusiasm extended her, 
and for their benefit sang part of the “Mad Scene” twice. 

She was in far better voice than when she first appeared 
here. That fact was immediately notictd by her audience, 
for when the ‘performance was over hundreds remarked 
that she was at least 50 per cent. better. All her notes 
tonight were remarkably clear, especially in her upper reg- 
ister. Her highest tones came out so clear and bell-like 
that the audience marveled at them. The older opera- 
goers, who have long contended that Patti was the queen 
of all sopranos, were forced to give way to this wonder- 
ful Italian songbird. 

In the sextet she could be heard, clear as a bell, above 
all the others in the cast. Every member in this famous 
song was keyed to the highest pitch, and carried the vast 
audience with them. The finale was greeted by so much 
applause and waving of handkerchiefs that nothing short 
of repeating this favorite number would quiet so vast a 
gathering. 

Madame Tetrazzini looked most stunning. Her gowns 
greatly admired by every woman in the house 
Some said she looked beautiful, while others even tried 
to strengthen the adjective. 
entry to the “Queen City” 
her will always be open. 

Amadeo Bassi was well 


igti. 


were 


It was a Tetrazzini triumphal 
of the West, and the gates to 


In the great scenes 
he was always equal to the emergency. His duet num- 
with Madame Tetrazzini were well sung, and his 
work in the sextet was highly appreciated. Alfredo 
Costa, Berardo Berardi and Minnie Egener were all in 
good voice, and handled their parts most satisfactorily. 
Others in the cast were Emilio Venturini and Francesco 
Daddi, 

The stage settings were handsome, and the chorus was 
applauded time and again for its good work. 


J. W. Lyman. 


received. 


bers 





Hermann Genss Musicale. 

Hermann Genss gave the first of his musicales at his’ 
New York studio on Thursday afternoon, December 14. 
He presented three pupils: Hazel Wood, soprano; Seta 
Stewart, pianist, and Ralph Carman, pianist. Miss Wood 
sang Verdi's “Traviata” aria with brilliant technic, re- 
markable coloratura and an especially finished trill. The 
beautiful quality of her well placed voice, her tempera- 
ment and her intelligence were noticeable in her rendition 
of three effective songs by Hermann Genss: “Remem- 
brance,” “Hope” and “New Love.” Seta Stewart's inter- 
pretation of the difficult F sharp minor sonata by Schu- 
mann and the sixth rhapsodie by Liszt displayed excep- 
tional pianistic talent. Technically as well as musically 
her performance was of a very high order. Ralph Car- 
man showed in the nocturne by Field a sympathetic touch 
and unaffected expression, and in the A flat valse by Cho- 
pin correct, clean cut technic. Hermann Genss, following 
a general request, closed the interesting afternoon with a 
very brilliant performance of Liszt's fourth rhapsody, aud 
was applauded enthusiastically. 
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Theodore Thomas Orchestra Heard Here. 








What were the motives that inspired the trustees of the 
CTheodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago to send their or- 


ganization to Philadelphia, Boston and New York last 
week, on a hurried concert tour, carried out between Fri- 
days of the body’s regular home appearances? Was th 


trip for the purpose of stimulating the artistic ambition of 
the Chicago players, arousing comparisons between the 
East and the West in challenging the 
three representative cities of the Atlantic seaboard to show 
that their orchestras the from the 
hanks of Lake Michigan? 

Comparisons are entirely 


music, or boldly 


are as good as 


one 
out of the question, as the 
East has no orchestras that occupy a position similar to 
the one enjoyed by the instrumental society from Chicago, 
which is a formation as “permanent” as anything can be 
New York, for in 


that is subject to human mutations 





ALBERT SPALDING. 


stance, never claimed that it possesses the best orchestra 
in the United States, and with the exception of the Volpe 
organization, just beginning to assume artistic proportio) 
and importance, we have no orchestra in this town to com 
pare with that from Chicago—a fact well known to every 
which did not 
and flamboyant journey 
ings of a band of men from the State of Illinois. 

Such a frank confession on the Tue Musica‘ 
COURIER not that orchestra is 
great organization, in the sense that the Boston Symphony 


discriminative musician in America, and 


have to be proved by expensiv 
part of 


does imply the Chicago 
players are great, for the men conducted by Frederick A 
Stock cannot be placed in the same class with those who 
dispense symphonic delights in the Hub. To begin with, 
notoriously 


the instruments of the men from Chicago are 

poor in quality, and, of course, not even the finest vir- 
tuosos in the world could be expected to play well on 
deficient interpretative mediums. Then again, the Stock 


members are permitted when at home to perform in res 
taurants, hotels, cafes, at dances, political rallies, picnics 
ball gamé@s, prize fights, « gardens, etc, 
and no one who has any sense of the symphonic fitness of 
moment that such hack 
fatal to tone 


onventions, beer 


things would claim for even a 
work and deadly grinding is anything but 
quality, technical elasticity and general musical earnestness 
From “Bells on Your Toes” to Beethoven, and from “Oh, 


You Great Big, Beautiful Doll” to Brahms, are chasms 
too vast to be bridged by several hurried rehearsals and 
strained energies suddenly called upon to be active in 


direction not cultivated steadily and constantly 

Frederick Stock is a conscientious leader. well versed in 
the conventions and requirements of symphonic literature, 
ancient and modern, but he cannot 
transcendental under conditions as they 
—_conditions which such conductors as Weingartner, Rich- 
ter. Nikisch, Muck, etc., never had to face in Europe, and 
facing which, they could not have developed the authority, 


be expected to do the 


exist in Chicago 


the insight, and the imagination which they are ackaow! 


edged to possess al present Of course, there can be no 
that Stock is a 
in New York, except Arnold Volpe 


he Chicago leader conducted 


question better man than any we have 


from memory, which is 


a thing to be commended highly. Perhaps that is why he 
forgot to put sufficient grandeur into the opening section 
Beethoven, the necessary 


of the “Coriolanus” overture by 


sweep and passion into the “Don Juan” of Strauss, and the 
variations into the second Brahms sym 
other the 


informed with a propulsiveness 


traditional tempo 


phony, D major. In respects readings were 


correct and occasionally 
not at all inartistic, and caused probably by the high pitch 
of nervousness to which the leader and his men were at 


tuned. The latter circumstance accounts, too, for some 
slips on the part of the woodwind and brass, but on the 
whole, mere technical lapses were not frequent Che pet 


formance of the Chicago Orchestra, summed up, was thor 
oughly respectable, dignified and worthy, and fully in keep 
ing with the artistic ideals which 
West 


organization it 


nmimate our progress, 


sister city im the lf anything was proved by the 


the Sym 


individual 


travels of the was that Boston 


phony outshines its rival in point of supremacy 


nd that the Chicago conductor 
With this 
clean bill of musical health Chicago's citizens ought to feel 


m the part of the players, 
is infinitely better than his colleague in Boston 
that the Eastern visit of their pet orchestra was a brilliant 
success 

concert at ¢ 


Albert Spalding, the soloist of the arneg« 


Hall, played Elgar’s new violin concerto, and played it 
with phenomenally impressive technical command, a tone 
informed with every nuance and shade of emotional expres 


sion, and a musical grasp absolutely complete and convince 
ing. 
ever given here of his great gifts, but some of the daily 
rue Musica 
recognized the 
talent from th 
New York and 
the 


It was the most astounding indication Spalding has 


newspaper critics were more surprised than 


Courier representative, for this journal 


young American 
moment of 


violinist’s tremendous 


his first concert appearance in 


a” once prophesied his ultimate accession to exalted 


rank he now occupies 


As for the Elgar concerto itself, it can be dismissed in 


a few words as a work which makes large 


but is of pitifully small artistic importance 


pretension 4, 


All the Elgar 


Lombast, the Elgir emptiness, and the Elgar waste of 
counterpoint and construction expended upon themat 
maiterial entirely devoid of inspiration or attractiveness 


hil this composition from beginning to end. It is annoy 





ingly long and winds its dreary length about the be 
rumbed senses of the listener like dark and soporific night 
\ Latin motto heads the concerto, and is the only thing 
about the work which suggests classicism The motto 


translated, means, “Here is enshrined the soul of 
lgar does not mention whose soul is enshrined and per 
of the soul would not object to the anony 
Could 


The cot 


haps the owner 
mity if Elgar 


had 


sounds 


ever he heard the stuff he inspired 


himself in mind in the dedication? 


like it 


have 


erto 





SECOND ARION CONCERT. 


In addition to the air of gemiitlichkeit which is quit 
inseparable from all of the Arion Society's doings, t! 
cond concert held Arion Hall, New York, December 
17, not alone brought all of the large membership forth | 
iull force, but brought also three well known soloists 
aid the orchestral and choral forces under Julius Lorenz 
These were Charlotte Lund, soprano; Henrietta Bac! 
violinist, and John Finnegan, tenor The work of the 


men’s a-capella chorus calls only for the highest prais« 


as they displayed the utmost finesse, tunefulness and arti 


i 


tic surety in the varied and difficult program they essay« 


Charlotte Lund won a well deserved ovation at t 
close of her first number, the jutterfly Aria” from 
Madame Butterfly,” and won still further recognitiot 
with her group of songs, which included “Ah Love But 
Day,” by Mrs. Beach; “Hopak,” by Moussorgsky; “Ein 
Schwan,” by Grieg, and “Toujours a Toi,” Tschaikowsk 
So insistent was the applause following cach appearamn 
that it is safe to say the charming soprano has won he 


way with her public 
Bach 
lisplaying a musical tone, fine technical facility and in 


Miss scored a great success in her appearan 


terpretative ability of a very high order in the two 


ing movements of the Wieniawski concerto, the Gavott 
from Bach, and the Tartini-Kreisler variations, al! of 
which were received with the enthusiastic appreciation 
which necessitated an encore at the close 

Mr. Finnegan aided the ensemble of the different choral 
numbers and lent his beautiful voice with fine effect to 





the solos allotted the tenor in the numbers by Neubnet 
and Nagler This being the fiftieth concert directed by 
Conductor Lorenz for the Arion Society, members of th 


orchestra garlanded his music stand with a wreath of fifty 
the its 


the 


audience showed his 
by applauding to 


roses, and appreciation of 


artistic services echo his every av 


pearance, 


Successes of Moratti Pupils. 

\t the Berlin Royal Opera House, 
in November, large audiences had the 
Marianne 


during the third week 


pleasure of hearmg 
Rigol tto 
attended 


the gastspiels of Alferman in 


Hugenotten” and “Traviata,” which were with 


great success. Miss Alferman was pupil! of Lamperti 
ilmost up to the time of his death, when she continued 
ver work with Moratti, remaining with him until the time 
f her engagement in Mainz, the success of which was 
the means of bringing her before the Berlin public a 
(rast 

Another successful puy f Lamperti and Moratti is 
Ethel Brownrige Park ha signed a contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for 1012 Mrs. B 











ITTORINI MORATTI 
Park ache i t sti debut i Is 
Russia. Her appearan New Y vi loo} i 
1 vit! ntcrest 
Recital by John Adam Huge. 
] Adam Hug 1 talented pianist a 
er, gave a ecit t the M tudi ) 
: > y ittert vi I t | ! is 
5 iter ‘ \l | ‘ t 1 « 
' i ope | ri t ere an i \ 
j raise by } eft \ mist ar ca ‘ 
nember r the t t | : ly { nserva r 
Vu in Baltumore Hi { year iblic 
ite by reas t his y tea eng Tha 
it pi st t lity and fr r 4 strate 
n this occasion, f t of esented a program 
mposing dimensior ut syed it with mimensurat 
tal grasp and t ical pr 1en Hi ers cor 
sisted f Prelud« Mendelssoht Bourr Bac 
Ml sona Beet et Prelud I ninor, etude 
( nor, and nocturne, | sjor (Chopin Kinderfurent 
id tave study (Hugo), Tar jusser ircl Wag 
er-Liszt), and Wanderer fantasia ( S | f | 
player brought to eact f the foregoing proper d 
gree of dynamic, rhythmic and tonal force s is to pres 
hem adequately and interestingly. He di ed poetic 
ight, versatility, brilliancy and musicias 
The two selections fro 1s wt wed reati 
bility of a high order, the octave study which is enjoy 
ing considerable popularity being " xcelle 
He was listened to by an audien f good roportion 
umong whom were several prominent icians, wi om 
plimented him upon his ent to the fic 
of solo work 
Mr. Hugo will, no do r New York n eller 
piace in which further t ntinue irtistic labor 
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LEtPSTe 


Lespsic, November 27, 1911. 

Gewandhaus skipping a week on account of a 

jliday, the two principal fixtures of the interim 

f oratorio. The Bach Verein, with its own chorus 
Gewandhaus men under Karl Straube, gave the 

B minor mass The Riedel Verein of voices, as- 

e Altenburg Ducal Orchestra under Georg 

( r, gave Liszt’s “Christus.” The solo voices for the 
I Verein were: Soprano, Eva Bruhn; contralto, Emmi 
Hans Nietan, and basso, H. Weissenborn 
instrumental solo obligatos were played by 


enor 


vandhaus men, led by Concertmaster Hamann. Of the 

ists the soprano sang much less freely, the others 

y finely The work of the chorus was amazingly a-- 

ite nd prompt through the entire evening of most 

ted yet beautiful polyphony. One would think 

ra d me patent process of getting his singers to 

[he various passion performances and the 

festivals of recent seasons have shown only the one 

lity of choral performance and that: the finest imagi i- 

é lewentire case rests upon the conductor’s’ great 

ithusiasm and industry, supported by» authoritative mu- 

anship.’ Leipsic is likely to remain a real Bach city 
nas Straube remains at the head of these forces. 

RRR 
Fhe Riedel Verein soloists for the “Christus” perform- 
Soprano, Johanna Dietz; contralto, Vally 


alice were E 

lredrich-Héttges; tenor, Willy Schmidt, and baritone, 
Friedrich Plaschke Though the Tuesday evening public 
rchearsals and regular Wednesday evening perfofmances 


kevan an hour and achalf apart, other important concerts 
prevented favorable hearing of the Liszt oratorio. The 


orchestral numbers and the choruses that were heard for 


this report were given in fullest realization of their im- 
port as music, and in fact as among the greatest music 
that Liszt “wrote Gohier is at all times an interesting 
n and as he is also an especially effective drill 
his performances either of symphony or oratorio 


re alWays accomplished in the best of order 


nee 

Phe econd of the season's orchestral series by the 
Musikalische Gesellschaft under Georg Gdohler included 
y works by Handel and Mozart. There were a Handel 
yncerto grosso and solo cantatas, the Mozart G minor 
phony, the Mozart E flat piano concerto, with Johanna 
Thamm f Dresden, as soloist. The baritone, Theodor 
Harrison, of Munich, was vocal soloist. Of the works 
that uld be heard the Mozart symphony was given in 


quaint rhythmic manner that called up the spirit of the 
irt time. Both soloists were highly satisfactory and 
howed much enthusiasm 


larg uidience 


mRRe 
e repertory of the Leipsic City Opera shows “Magic 
for November 26, “Faust” November 28, “Stradella” 


\breise” November 29, “Beggar Student” De 
Der Musikant” (premiere) December 2, “Ro 


eT December 2 


xn RR 
e second of the three piano recitals announced by 
Germaine Schnitzer included the Bach-Liszt A minor 
relude and fugue, the Beethoven “Appassionata”’ 
nat the Schumann “Carnayal,” the Chopin F minor 
nocturne, op. 55, the Dubois “Les Abeilles” and the Liszt 


lhe plaving was of the same distin 
Whatever may be 


f Miss Schnitzer’s musical gift, she is distinc 


manner as the first recital 


d for the interpretation of Bach and Beethoven 
she maintains also an unusual control over the musi 


liscourse of Schumann, and lends to the playing of 
these works the greatest possible tone volume when 


1 Besides these musical characteristics her work 


ianistic in the highest type that any recital she gives 

t if any of the above features in a manner 

t reate sensation lhe closer one examines her art the 
r tonishing is the picture of completeness it repre 


az2ReR 
Paul Ott Mickel’s second piano recital brought the 
l'schaikewsky G major sonata (op. 37), the Chopin B minor 


and the Cyril Scott op. 66, sonatas. This highly gifted 


wuupil of Carl Friedberg has reached a stage of accom 
shment to earn attention in any company of pianists 
s talent is one of the best that had come to Friedberg 
| that master musician has given his best resources to 
evelop the young artist After brilliant playing of the 
teresting Tschaikowsky sonata, the prime interest of 
e above recital was centered upon the Cyril Scott 
ata as composition, The connoisseurs generally agreed 
tt writing manner rambled freely among MacDowel:, 


lebussy and Scriabine and some forgot to observe that 


the sonata was music at all. The error arose in the last 
item, since the work has musical importance that could 
give it longer life than some of the originals to which 
it shows kinship. It has the practical advantage of a grand 
playing manner and that may keep it alive as a MacDowell- 
Debussy-Scriabine-Grieg piece in the same way that goo: 
music and fine stage attributes keep alive the Lortzing 
operas, which are of about 90 per cent. Mozart, both in 
writing, manner and in spirit. 
nee 

The secohd concert by the Bohemian String Quartet 
had the Dvorak C major, op. 61, the Mozart E flat piano 
quartet (Kéchel No. 493) and the Brahms string quintet, 
op. 111. Pianist Ella Rafaelson and viola: player Bern- 
hard Unkenstein of Leipsic were the auxiliary artists. 
The pianist here made debut as player in chamber mu- 
sic. Though her performance was an orderly one, it was 
not nearly of the importance which attached to her play- 
ing of the Liszt A major concerto last year. Unkenstein 
is first viola player at the Gewandhaus and one of the 
most distinguished in Europe. Though only attained to 
middle age, he has industriously played chamber music 
for over a quarter of a century, much of that time in as- 

















LISZT AT AGE OF TWENTY-ONE. 
(Lithograph by Deveria, found in the Paris Opera Library.) 





sociation with the late Arno Hilf. In the next concert of 
the Bohemian Quartet, on December 10, Carrefio will as- 
sist in the new Taneieff piano quintet, op. 30. 
RRR 

\t Tilly Koenen’s song recital the artist gave sixteen 
lieder by Beethoven, Schubert, Hubert Pataky, Debussy, 
Brahms and Reger. Pianist Paul Aron played the sing- 
er’s accompaniments, and solo works to include Reger's 
E flat minor intermezzo, op. 44, the No. 5 “Aus meinen 
Tagebuch,” the prelude and fugue for left hand alone, 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,” and the 
eleventh rhapsody. The singer was in splendid voice and 
sang in great vocal wealth throughout the evening. De- 
bussy’s “De Fleu-s,” well swamped in the inevitable trill 
accompaniments, without which he doesn’t seem to be 
able to compose, proved to be an impressive song not- 
withstanding. The same composer's popular character 
song, ‘“Mandoline,” had to be repeated. Two manuscripts, 
“In der Ferne” and “Lotosblumen,” by the eighteen-year- 
old Hubert Pataky of Berlin, carried much interest: the 
latter was particularly beautiful if under decided mood 
and general compositional influence of Richard Strauss. 
Reger’s piano intermezzo was of better music than his 
fine selection from the “Tagebuch,” but the fugue for left 
hand was music of much higher value than either. When 
the pianist began his rendition of the “St. Francis Predica- 
tion” the auditor was forcefully reminded that Liszt was 
the first big man of the Debussy trill and tremolo, So 
did the eleventh rhapsody begin with a tremolo to the 
third, just as the device is found profusely in many other 
of {.iszt’s works. Aron is a fine interpreter of all such 
genre pieces, combining finest musical taste and fancy 
with unlimited technical means. 

RRR 

In a recital given by violinist Mina Rode and pianist 
Trika von Binzer, the first movement of Bleyle’s violin 
concerto, op. 10, was all that could be heard. The work 


proved to be of seeming non-importance. Though there 
was a commendable attempt to write a plainly musical 
and melodious concerto, the spirit was weak and the solo 
instrument rambled around in homely passage work of a 
former time. The concerto had been recently given per- 
formance with orchestra in the Albert Halle. 

Eucene E. Simpson. 





LATER LEIPSIC NEWS 
Leresic, December 4, 1911. 

The seventh Gewandhaus concert was conducted by 
Ernst yon Schuch, of Dresden, as guest during Nikisch’s 
three guest appearances in Moscow. The program had 
the Mendelssohn overture, “Meeresstille und Gliickliche 
Fahrt’; a group of songs with piano, sung by Franz 
Steiner, of Vienna; the Mozart five-movement D major 
divertimento for eleven string and wind instruments; five 
Brahms songs with piano; the Beethoven fifth symphony. 
Schuch is known everywhere as a great conductor in 
opera and concert. His reading of the Mendelssohn over- 
ture was characterized by much of the mysterious mood 
fixing which the public is accustomed to hear in this 
house. The Mozart playing had ponderous rhythm, ef- 
fectively calling up the atmosphere of former days. The 
giving of the fifth symphony had traces of all desirabic 
elements, yet as a whole it was not in perfect continuiiy 
of plan and feeling. That was probably less the fault of 
the conductor than the meager rehearsing which is only 
possible after the City Opera is taken care of. Steiner 
gave much pleasure with a fine voice and finished style. 
He would have sung arias by Gluck. and Spohr, but his 
music got Jost in shipping. Next week's Gewandhaus 
concert finds Nikisch-again at his post. 


The early and previously unknown Beethoven C major 
symphony, recently found among old manuscripts of the 
Jena “Akademischen Konzerts,” was given its first Leipsic 
performance in the Albert Halle, November 28, by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Hans Winderstein. The 
concert was of a Beethoven program, having further the 
overture “Weihe des Hauses,” the violin concerto and 
both violin romanzas played by Alfred Wittenberg, of 
Berlin, also four of the eleven “Vienna Dances” for four- 
teen string and wind instruments. However strange :t 
may seem to be offering new Beethoven symphonies for 
performance, the whole nature of this composition is 
such as to leave no doubt as to its genuineness. It is 
strongly in spirit of Mozart, but it is by far too big as 
music to have been writen by Mozart, Haydn or any ot 
their contemporaries. Then the Beethoven voice itself is 
easily distinguishable everywhere in the work, and there 
is no need to look further for the author, and especially 
since some of the orchestral manuscript parts are signed 
by Beethoven. ‘The main compositional characteristics of 
the work are an unusual simplicity and directness of ll 
the material, following in perfect sequence; in fact, gen- 
erally following the thematic or melodic line almost in the 
style of variations, There is everywhere great melodic 
warmth, so that the symphony is splendid music to hear 
without regard to its primitive structural features. Win- 
derstein conducted this and all the other numbers in very 
fine spirit, and as Wittenberg also played in a very true 
Beethoven type the entire evening was enjoyable in a high 
degree. 

nner, 

Germaine Schnitzer’s third Leipsic recital was one of 
tremendous pianistic and musical attributes, with the Bu- 
soni setting of the Bach violin chaconne beginning the 
program as a monumental composition, properly played by 
a pianistic genius of the very first rank. One could 
search the entire piano literature without finding a com- 
position offering greater possibilities to one of Miss 
Schnitzer’s gift. Upon hearing her rendition of the work. 
one is driven over to a heresy that does not again wish to 
hear a lone violinist in futile struggle with its huge ele- 
mental strength. Not alone is the piano a far superior in- 
strument for playing the prevailing chords and broken 
chords of the theme, but Busoni has sometimes written in 
a steady, moving contrapuntal voice that goes thundering 
through the work. Miss Schnitzer’s elastic hands and 
phenomenal rhythmic sense bring out these passages to an 
effect of indescribable motivity, and there will be none of 
her male colleagues who may succeed in making a greater 
impression with them. Following upon the above rendi- 
tion were the Beethoven A flat sonata, op. 110, the Mozart 
pastorale variée, the Schumann symphonic etiiden, the De- 
bussy sarabande and toccata, closing with the “Mazeppa” 
etude by Liszt, in which last number she played as sensa- 
tionally as she began. All through her playing of the 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Schumann, she had kept her 
great art in moderation, rhythmic character and tonal 
wealth, so that on this evening she was pianist incom- 
parable. She succeeded in arousing the critics to a state 
of excitement hitherto unknown here, and after brilliantly 
playing the Schulz-Evler “Beautiful Blue Danube” as en- 
core, she further gave an incomparable performance of 





the Schubert-Tausig “Marsche Militaire.” The eveniag 
was one not soon to be forgotten. 
znere 
The second sonata program by pianist Leonid Kreutzer 
and violinist Alexander Schmuller has the Brahms A ma- 
jor, op. 100, the Joseph Haas B minor, op. 21, and Cesar 
Franck A major. Besides fine playing of the Brahms and 
Franck selections, there was great interest aroused by the 
Haas sonata. This young composer is now instructor at 
Stuttgart Conservatory. He wrote the above: sonata while 
a pupil of Max Reger at Leipsic Conservatery four years 
ago. Since he had previously studied for some years in 
Munich under Reger, the latter finally refused to teach 
him any longer, saying that the young composer’s works 
were beginning to show too strongly the Reger influence 
The present sonata does particularly betray the Rege- 
manner in the first movement, but it contains much big 
music of the composer's own. The succeeding movements 
are much more independent, while making an impression 
of unusual musical depth in an imposing playing manner 
The larghetto is one of great inspirational value, with 
very beautiful writing for the violin G string. The move- 
ment leaves an impression of extraordinary breadth. 
finale is in unique character, about like a patrol, with beau- 
tiful melodic material as the contrasting section. The 
artists were playing superbly during the entire evening. 
Rae 
The strangest example of newspaper inaccuracy in mu 
The “Rusky Viedo- 
mosti” reported Kreutzer 
though he was actually suffering fever temperature above 
102 degrees when he conducted one of the regular con- 
certs of the Moscow Philharmonic. The public rehearsal 
that had been announced was abandoned. On the regular 
concert evening Kreutzer gave the Scriabine second sym- 
phony and other works, also finely accompanying Jacques 
Thibaud in violin concertos without rehearsal. The con- 
cert was still to be reckoned a successful one, since Kreut- 
zer is engaged to conduct in Moscow again. Especially 
the Scriabine symphony is said to have been not under 
stood in Moscow before the above rendition. 
near 
The current repertory of the Leipsic City Opera in- 
cludes, after the “Rosenkavalier” of December 3, the new 
two-act “Musikant” by Julius Bittner for December 5, 
“Freischiitz” December 6, “Der Rastelbinder” December 
8 and on succeeding evenings “Rheingold,” “Walkyrie’ 
and “Tiefland.” 


rhe 


sical reports comes from Moscew. 


conductor Leonid “cold,” 


In the song recital by Elizabeth Ohlhoff, of Berlin, there 
were four selections by Schubert, five by Grieg, two by 
Hugo Wolf, two by and Alexander 
Schwartz, who was the accompanist for the recital. The 
Schwartz songs were “Vormeinem Fenster,” “Gipfelndes 
Glick,” “Wasche im Wind,” “Schénes, Griines, Weiches 
Gras” and “Fernsicht.”. Though song writing in Germany 
is ever in a state of heaviest competition, the second, third 
and fifth of these are probably: good enough to stand 
The fourth is beautiful, but in Richard Strauss mood 
throughout. The others have each a definite thematic fig- 
ure for base, and that is composed out in seeming inde- 
pendence of the vocal part. The “Gipfelndes Gliick” may 
be the best of the five. “Wasche im Wind” is gauged to 
popular rhythmic character, but its theme is of good mu- 
sic, nevertheless. All of the Schwartz songs are published 
in Leipsic. The artist sang her program in very good 
lieder style and moderate vocalism. 


Strauss five by 


nae 
The Leipsiger Vokal Quartet, Miles. Fritzsche an! 
Grundman, Mm. Siegenbach and Gelbe, gave a lieder 


abend with the assistance of Gewandhaus solo cellist, Max 
Keisling. The quartet gave old madrigals by John Bennet, 
Heinrich Isaac and Morley (arranged by Reger), tw> 
quartets by Saint-Saéns, other selections by Wohlgemuth, 
Ludwig and Léwe, also four gypsy songs by Brahms. 
Kiesling played two movements from the Beethoven C 
major sonata, op. 102, and the second and third move- 
ments from the d’Albert cello The quartet's 
principal merit lay in the excellent ensemble they had 
attained. The several voices were of comparative unin- 
portance. The Saint-Saéns numbers of this program, 
“Sehweigende Nacht” and “Abendlied,” are not very ef 
fective in quartet setting. Kiesling is a thoroughly good 
musician, who draws a fine tone from his cello and pr-- 
sents every composition in the interpretative finish of the 
mature artist. 


concerto. 


The first Leipsic appearance of Pianist Elly Ney since 
her marriage in August was in a Brahms program, 
wherein her violinist husband, Willy von Hoogstraten, and 
Cellist Lennart von Zweygberg helped present the C minor 
trio, op. 101, and B major trio, op. & Zweygberg also 
played the wonderful F major cello sonata, and Elly Ney 
gave Brahms solo pieces to include the D major ballade, 
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B minor capriccio, three waltzes, op. 39, and the E flat 
rhapsodie. This concert served as debut for the organiza- 
tion as trio. The violinst has talent, plays reliably in fine 
schoo! and will gain finish rapidly with his present rou- 
tine in chamber music playing. Von Zweygberg is already 
a distinguished master of his instrument and distinguished 
master of musical style. There may be those who have 
heard the Brahms F major cello sonata indifferently played 
and gone away without realizing the sonata’s importance 
In Zweygberg’s and Elly 
found to be one of the most beautiful of all Brahms com- 


as music Ney’s reading it is 
positions, and no composer ever wrote more beautiful mu- 
sic than this adagio. Miss Ney’s rich musical nature is a‘ 
its very best in works by Brahms, though she is just as 
distinguished interpreter of Beethoven, 
Schumann and Mozart 
pieces in the above concert was a source of pure delight. 


Mendelssoh 1, 
Her playing of the Brahms soto 


She sat at the piano and played in the seeming freedom 
rhere was great enthu 
Evcene FE 


of a dreamer or an improvisator 


slasm, as usual SIMPSON 





Cel*ne Loveland, Pianist. 


Celene Loveland, the Chicago pianist and teacher, with 
Arts Building, has devoted much time 


She 


studios in the Fine 
and thought to the manner of imparting instruction 
says: 


“To develop what 


s within the pupil and enable him to express 


himself instead of covering him with the veneer of an 


superficial 








CELENE SEYMOUR LOVELAND 
external education is the modern idea of pedagogy And musical 
instruction is today walking in line with the most advanced prin 
ciples. To paraphrase a well known saying—systems were made 


for the pupil and not the pupil for the system. Along this line I 


am working with my pupils and they are given the principles and 


laws which develop the highest ability, technical, tonal and inter 


pretative. To know when and how certain techn’ca! and musical 


effects are made is to be master of one’s moods and compels the 


physical structure to yield pliant obedience to the musician's de 
mands 

“Each pupi! should be studied imdividually and his individual 
necessities at once met so that his musical and technical progress 


is unrestricted ‘rom the first A pianist with great natural ability, 


well developed hands and powerful arms, complained to me that her 
tone was weak and had no carrying qualities. She said her teachers 


acknowledged her talent, but told her she could never hope to be 


come anything of a public performer, for she could scarcely be 
heard across even a small room. Small wonder that she was dis 
discouraged! I examined her hands and heard her play, and at 


once perceived the difficulty and showed it to her. She was aston 
ished, but when I explammed the matter to her she was convinced 
and delighted to find it a matter easily remedied. ‘Had I known 
time and weariness | should have 


spared,” she gratefully exclaimed.” 


this before how much been 





Camilieri Condacts in Italy. 


Cainilieri conducted a short season of opera 
and met 


Signor L. 
recently at the Teatro Sociale, Treviglio, Italy, 
with pronounced success. 





Sulli’s Studio Notes. 


always 


Students of singing are advised to select a 


teacher who has gained a true feme by the success of bis 
pupils, because there are many who possess a wide know! 


edge of the theories of the voice culture, but lack the long 


experience and the natural gifts which a good teacher 


must have, and the personal magnetism that makes pupt!s 
rely on him 
teacher of Broadway, 


Sulli, the vocal 


New York, is one of 


Giorgio M 1425 


those who can thoroughly make a 


voice to the most highly 


singer, from the placing of the 
artistic finish, and the successes of his pupils prove this 
kaston, Pa., m 


J. Ellsworth Sliker sang in a concert in 





November, and the Daily Express comments 

Mr. Sliker sang with much expressio: He was good voice a: 
gave the “Invictus of Hubn’s with telling effe There was 
certain dignity, earnestness, in his work, a forgetfulness of self 
that was most impressive Some of the charms of M Shiker's 
singing are his distinct nuncatio and tree mannerisn 

Maria H. Burt, coloratura soprano, was heard m 4 
concert given at Town Hall, in Milford, Conn, and the 
Bridgeport Telegram says 

Maria Burt appeared for the first time before a Mile suchence 
and was greeted with great applause after her The Cavatina” fron 
“Lucia Miss Burt, who has a delightfully charming personality 
is a handsome mette, and has excellent control ve ‘ : 
rich, clear and full soprano; she sang al! the trills as easily « 
naturally as a bird, and the difficult aria was rendered without any 
effort: her enunciation is correct. every w being sung very 
tinetly In response to repeated applause, Miss Burt ag “Whe 
Leve Is Kind,” a littl ballad that called still more a ALi Se 

George J. Stacy, a young tenor of much promise, had a 
promiment part im a concert for the Ushers’ Association 
at Second P. Church, Rahway, N. J., and had to respond 


with some encores after his fine rendition of “Thine Eyes, 
All Eternity 


Francis Xavier 


by Lassen, and Mascheroni’s “For 


Serafino Bogatto, tenor soloist of the St 


R. C. Church of New York City, and a possessor of a 
charming voice, has sung in many recitals throughout th 
State, winning commendation Sidky Bey, a mezzo ot 
power and flexibility, was heard in Brooklyn, N. Y,, at 
the Winter Club, on December r, and the impression she 


made on the audience such that she was i 


was engaged 

for two concerts by chairmen of other clubs 
Rita Mayoux, who was Singing alto previous to stud; 
ing with Sulli seven months ago, has developed such a 


splendid dramatic soprano voice that besides being already 


engaged to sing in grand opera next May, she will sing 
in concerts in Cuba during December and January, having 
been engaged by a local manager who heard her sing at 


Sulli’s studio. Before her departure for Cuba she went 
to Boston to visit her family and wrote te Mr. Sulli 

My folks are all delighted with my voice a " ‘ wa 
» wonderful miracle lL tell them all that | have ank f 
t as, besides your great ability as a teac ~ ative 
with me and worked very hard 

Rob W. Marsh, baritone, who possesses all the qualities 


recitals 


for grand opera, has been heard in several 


Connecticut, and has been highly praised 


At Carlton Hall, Harlem, last Thursday, Mabel K 
man, a delightful lyric soprano, was greatly applauded 
Bemberg’s “Nymphs and Fauns und) =Lambert ri 


Fountains 


Bubeliiis to Spend Holidays Together. 


Madame Kubelik, wife of the famous violi Jan 
Kubelik, now in the far West on a final world’s tour, ar- 
rived in San Francisco on December 12, after a sixtes 
days’ trip from Bohemia, in order that they might spend 
Christmas and New Years together ' wder to ce 
brate the occasion befittingly; Mr. Kubelik will give a sup 
per party on New Year's Eve, to which thirteen have be« 
invited 

Mr. Kubelik has enjoyed the greatest possible ucce 
on his journey West since his magnetic New York ap 
pearance, and has everywhere been received with the high 
est distinction He gave a recital at the Hotel St. Fran- 
cis in San Francisco, on December 14, the second of 
series of concerts under the auspic« of the St. Francis 
Musical Art Society, the program consisting of the Men 
delssohn and Paganini concertos, Tschaikowsky Sere 
nade Melancolique,” Dvorak's “Humoresque wd = «Baz 
zini’s “La Ronde des Lutins a group calculated t how 
the stupendous virtuosity of the player a ve is to en 
list the attention of the hearers The progran mique 
m its makeup, an excellent likeness to Mr. Kubelik adorn- 
ing the inside front cover opposite the listed musical num 
bers 


Persinger With Berlin Philharmonic. 
New York Ss in receipt 


Manager M. H. Hanson, of ' 


a cablegram regarding the appearance of the young Amer 


ican violinist, Louis Persinger, at the last Berlin Phi 
harmonic concert, which says Splendid success. Great 
enthusiasm. Brilliant audience.” 
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: Bureau of Tu Musica Courter, } 
foi kis stucKsTr. 16, November 29, 1911 
Rt il | always sure to draw a full house and 
DN tative audience is that of Leon Rains, who on 
issisted by Roland Bocquet, five of 
ngs were on the program The en- 
( be a happy one Herr Bocquet 1s 
ger tips,” as the saying goes. He ac- 
r } tire \ t his notes Rains was in ex- 
the best of moods. His voice is per 
irge for the smaller concert hall, like the 
= tomed as he is to singing in large 
1 é t in the main, its tremendous volum: 
e FI é ited with the temperament and_ the 
tf ents of t singer, cannot fail to have 
ape ect gs ol Bocquet he sang con amore An 
t pre vented my hearing the Strauss songs, 


The warmth of his reception 


i 1 mast 


a ! t e, many recalls, laurel wreaths and shouts 


* f abounding 
Al nne 
(| ensations of the season was the piano re- 
5 G ne Schnitzer, former pupil of Professor 
ae t f Pugno. Of Austro-Hungarian and French 
|. Schnitzer represents a racial amalgama- 
It in irtistic temperament. Added to 
1ordinary musicianship, remarkable technical 
SA tone, and power of interpretation. Asan 
es = ( nt e rule of Dresden’s generally cold welcome 
‘ ers, the Palmengarten was filled to the last seat and 
n of | Schnitzer was immediate and enthn- 
} entirely adequate and convincing was she in 
i in terature represented upon her pro 
et that it deed difficult to know which to praise 
5. er | t humann, or Chopin numbers, or those 
dern | nch school \ mistress of style in alli, 
: n ! ense be called the Kreisler of the 
ig reception by the cold Dresden public was grat- 
iF > \ eserved 
a 
ee f k and Edmund Schmid revealed fine musi- 
: pleasing artist ensemble Fraulein Byk, 


ipil of 


Barmas, demonstrated her earnest vein 


tions of the Locatelli sonata di camera in G 





} 


concerto in G minor, the latter being 


e original manuscript preserved in the Royal 


! Tine 


ma t ‘ ear, dignifed 


scrious 
the 
here in her own concert 


violinist reveals musician- 


interpretation of old mas- 


Nae Wi e likely to greet her 


| am told In the meantime she might im- 


Dp respect to smoother bowing, elegance of finish, 
\ oblesse in style In Herr Schmid we heard 
| piamist, with adequate technic, and a ten- 


em tie might on the whole develop with 





lar iegt f virility in his general con 
Xe ts were received warmly 
zn Re 
ok earan ere f Eugen Gura, with his wife, 
x Gura-Hummel, brought us gifted singer in 
lady, w is endowed by nature with 
s ties for concert, namely, highly dramatic de 
. sical feeling, and marked decision. and au 
\ retatior With her husband she did the 
: the cycle of the “Liebesnachte” of Alexan 
bine eing the first time Dresden ever heard ‘t 
b Eugen Gura one cannot well see any vocal resem 
: e singer's famous father, and this is especially 
st illad as “Archibald Douglas,” where 
_ ‘ remain ever nemorable “Schlicht,” 
= Germ of refined tone and accent, the son 
. ce casi ly, get beyond a certain quiet 
oes nd { ' show sustained power of any ¢x- 
The “Erlkén l ave twice, from the standpoint 
Loewe Schubert, which afforded an interest 
a mparisor Purely s a tone picture, perhaps, 
" e striking it Schubert's has become 
aid, favorite to admit of other pref 
‘ ‘ it velty, perhaps Albert Bing 
* ‘ ) ied =owit discretion ind taste 
er se RR 
aes | A n he al 4 as dded hérself to the now long 
elebrated violfaists, a list which in fact comprises 
on he greatest lights of the concert hall. Flora 
ot beautiful young American girl from New York 
some time past with Professor Auer 
tersburg, and tl was her first concert Al- 
e came to a difficult city for the winning of lau- 
‘ l where debutantes do not alwavs receive a 
bs eception, yet even the most critical and grudging 
{ deny that Miss Field stood well the test of a 
earance. Of very charming personality, quiet, un- 
———— @& =  $ ohtrusive man ners, she soon gave brilliant evidence of her 





excellent schooling and her natural talent. Her program. 
comprised the E major sonata of Handel, the D minor 
concerto of Bruch, a suite of Sinding, op. 10, and other 
numbers of the usual concert program. Miss Field has 4 
pure, sweet tone, smooth bowing, delicacy, charm, and 
warmth of delivery. 
nnn 

lhe week beginning November 6 saw a number of 
singer's concerts here. Kammersanger Bogea Oumiroff 
gave a lieder abend in which he made an excellent im- 
Possessor of a sympathetic baritone voice, he 
no particular power or volume, however, so that 
songs of a softer, dreamier nature suit his style best. 
When it comes to great dramatic climaxes he fails largely. 
His taste seems toward smoothness and mellowness of de- 
livery, which appeared at their best in the “Adelaide” of 
“Alte Laute” and “Frih- 


pression 


has 


Beethoven and Schumann's 


lingsnacht.”’ 
RRs 

In Theodore Byard we have a singer who, while he 
evinces taste and has a voice with something of a mel- 
ancholy timbre, fails, however, in climacteric power and 
in the ability to reach the deeper note of real feeling. All 
this came into evidence in his effort to sing the “Dich- 
terliebe’’ of Schumann, a long cycle in which a singer 
must reckon seriously with his resources before attempting 
it. Erich Wolff accompanied with his usual skill. 

ene 

Elena Gerhardt gave a farewell evening in Dresden. 
One never leaves her concerts with the feeling that one 
has heard very much the same before. She succeeds 4l- 
ways in revealing her greatness vocally and musically in 
and delightful aspects that her every appear- 
ance seems better and more astonishing. On this occa- 
sion she fairly outshone herself. Her audience filled the 
Vereinhaus enthusiasm knew no bounds. Encores 
there were without end. This singer is the most remark- 


such new 


and 


able that many a generation has seen, or will see in time 
to come, and Dresden envies Americans the delight they 
experience in hearing her for the first tha. 
Nikisch, as usual, completed an artistic ensemble of noble 
and artistic expression and restraint. 
a 

Ignaz Friedmann, the pianist, shows wholly arbitrary in- 
terpretations which often seem wholly out of accord with 
the spirit of the works, but while he permits himself suci 
exaggerations and much that borders on the bizarre and 
grotesque, for all that he is an artistic giant in many re- 
spects, and often displays a charm, a charactéristique, and 
a brillianey that appears fairly to cast off sparks of glow- 
ing fire, so full is he of musical life and energy. 

E. Porrer Frrsset. 


are to 





BETWEEN THE ACTS. 

{From te Lov don Tines.1 
Some ago when George Alexander asked Sir 
\rthur Sullivan to write incidental music a certain 
play, the offer was refused. “The fact is,” said Sullivan, 
“music in the theater is a mistake: when the curtain is up, 
it disturbs the actors, and, when the curtain is down, it 
disturbs the audience.” If that were true, Sullivan was 
guilty of creating a considerable number of theatrical dis- 
turbances in the course of his career. But perhaps it 1s 
possible to disturb “both actors and audiences for their 
and the fact that managers continue to demand 
some sort of musical decoration for their plays, and Eng- 
lish audiences feel that they are being treated shabbily if 


yeais 
to 


good : 


there is no music between the acts, suggests that the dis- 
turbance is not so acute as to be generally distressing. 
Norman O'Neill shed a good deal of light upon both sides 
of the question in an interesting paper on “Music to Stage 
Plays” which he read before the Musical Association the 
other day. As regards the actor’s part in the dilemma, he 
gave a number of practical suggestions, chiefly for the use 
of musicians who propose to write music for the stage. 
He showed what kind of musical ideas and what orches 
tral colors can be best used to form a background to the 
speaking voice of an actor and how music may reinforce 
a dramatic situation without becoming a nuisance. He 
dwelt a good deal on the exact measurement necessary in 
order to make the musical detail coincide perfectly with 
the stage requirements; and incidentally he left the im- 
pression that all these things are likely to be best adjusted 
when the composer and the musical director are the same 
person. The moral of it was that incidental music during 
the dialogue need not be a disturbance if it is well enough 
done; and that, of course, Sullivan knew better than most 
people when he made his whimsical reply to Mr. Alexan- 


der. It is a question to be worked out by the producer 


of the play and the musician in conference. 
But the other side of the question concerns every one 


from the front row of the stalls to the back of the gal- 
lery; and, indeed, audiences as wholes are apt to show 
themselves quite oblivious of the disturbing effects of 
music. They do not mind in the least the additional effort 
needed to raise their voices above it. Still, if music when 
the curtain is down does not disturb the audience in the 
sense of interfering with their conversation, it is apt to 
set them disturbing one another; for in these days there 
is likely to be a musical minority who care to listen when 
the music is good enough to be worth listening to, but 
who cannot for the clacking of their neighbors’ tongues. 
Then there are some unfortunates on whom music of every 
kind always makes a definite impression, and who cannot 
dismiss the vilest theater orchestra from their minds, so 
that the noise which for others is genial accompaniment 
to talk holds them in torment until the curtain rises and 
sets them free again. They are probably few, but they 
deserve consideration, 

Such cases are surely sufficient to create an effective de- 
mand that the very bad keep-it-going-at-all-costs kind of 
music should be banished from theaters which are de- 
signed to attract ordinarily susceptible people. On the 
other hand, the conversation difficulty must, and indeed 
ought to, keep very serious music out of programs which 
are mere interludes between the more absorbing interests 
of the play. Theater audiences who are not musical, or 
who at any rate have not come to hear music, have a 
right to the moments of felaxation which the intervals 
give. Mr. O'Neill recognized this quite frankly, and he 
offered a solution of the difficulty which is valuable be- 
cause he has put it, and is nightly putting it, to a practical 
test. It was that a serious piece, a movement of a sym- 
phony or an overture, should be played, beginning about 
twenty minutes before the curtain rises; for it is his ex- 
perience that the patient pit and gallery will listen grate- 
fully, and they have a chance of hearing while the stalls 
and dress circle are empty. The intervals must be filled 
with lighter stuff, which, of course, does not in the least 
mean bad stuff. On the contrary, when we recently called 
attention to the plan of work at the Haymarket Theater, 
a minuet by Mozart, specimens of other eighteenth cen- 
tury composers, as well as some very graceful modern 
pieces, stood in the list. 

The worst indictment which can be leveled against the 
musical taste of English people in general is that they are 
incorrigible extremists. They can combine enthusiasm for 
symphonies with a passion for wallowing in the mire of 
the ballad monger, since each works strongly upon some 
emotional stra'n for good or for evil. But they are little 
moved by more gentle stimuli; and so there is still a great 
mass of music which the purveyors of orchestral concerts 
neglect because, though it has charming qualities, it has 
little drawing power. Such music is the opportunity of 
the theater; it has not got to draw people there, it has not 
got to compel their attention when they are there; it has 
only to delight those who care to listen to it. The more 
the opportunity is used, the more numerous are the lis- 
teners likely to become, 

We have been speaking so far of music which has no 
connection with the play. When it consists of entr’actes 
written to illustrate the play or to carry on the emotional 
situation upon which’ the curtain fell, the case is of course 
different. Then the audience must listen, whether they 
like it or not, if they are to get the utmost value from 
the play itself. ‘But there seems to be a vaguely lingering 
tradition that the independent music should somehow be 
chosen with reference to the play; and this seems to us 4 
mistake in the majority of instances. As Mr. O'Neill 
said, it may happen that some totally unconnected piece 
chances to form the ideal emotional link between two 
scénes. He instanced a piece by Tschaikowsky (or at any 
rate in the manner of Tschaikowsky) which he had heard 
between two scenes of Mr. Galsworthy’s “Strife.” The 
case was rather a startling one, for there are few play- 
wrights whose style seems to be less susceptible to mu- 
sical treatment of any kind than Mr. Galsworthy, and we 
should be inclined to cite him as an instance of the author 
with whom the musician had better not interfere. But ‘t 
only goes to show how impossible it is to draw strict lines 
in such a subtle matter. A discerning musical director 
may be able to find appropriate pieces to go with plays 
which seem to offer him very little chance; but it is not 
necessary that he should do so, and it is not always de- 
sirable that he should try. A forced appropriateness is 
apt to end in banality, while a frank digression to totally 
dissimilar ideas is often refreshing. One would feel little 
or no jar, for example, between the scene of arrest in “The 
Silver Box” and a sparkling dance measure of Mozart's 
time; but who could endure an attempt to produce a mu- 
sical counterpart to the scene? Where the play offers no 
obvious musical suggestions, it is still possible to turn the 
musical resources of the theater to good account by giv- 
ing interludes of fresh and attractive music well played: 
and, when one considers that practically every London 
theater maintains a band of at any rate moderately effi- 
cient players it is clear that here is a valuable force which 
ought not to be wasted. 
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Zina Brozia, New Soprano of the Boston Opera Co. 








Zina Brozia, the new French soprano of the Boston 
Opera Company, who made such a successful debut :n 
Boston as Thais in Massenet’s opera on December 6, fol- 
lowing this with an appearance as Marguerite in “Faust’ 
December 13, already has won a warm place for herseif 
among Boston’s opera loving public; hence a few facts 
concerning her life will undoubtedly prove of interest. 

Born in Arles, in the south of France, Mile. Brozia went 
to Paris when quite young to prepare herself for a grand 
opera career with some of the best known teachers of that 
city. It was in Brussels, however, that she made her debut 
as Marguerite in “Faust,” scoring an instantaneous success, 
Following this Mile. Brozia filled many engagements dur 
ing the next two years in Italy, Belgium, France and Eng 
land, singing among others the roles of Violetta in “Tra 
viata,” Mimi in “La Boheme,” Marguerite in “Faust” and 
Thais in the opera of like name. It was while she was 
singing at the Grand Opéra in Paris that Director Hen 
Russell heard her and immediately engaged her for the 
Boston Opera House, where, as has already been stated, 
she has created a most favorable impression 

The following notices voice the opmions of the press 

ZINA BROZIA AS “THAIS 


Madame Brozia has an agreeable vice, pure in quality, flexib « 
and well suited to simplicity of expression She sang treely and 
with much taste and did not attempt t swell Massenet’s lyrica 
music into dramatic bursts And as Madame Brozia sang th« 
music so she acted the part She was always within the frame 
\s the courtesan, not t flamboyant, never arrogant in her swa 
over poor mortals, not too demonstrative, onsciou { her 
power that she did not stooy 1 common seduction scene As 


the penitent, not too re imple Childlike, sure t 





the future, happy in the tho her beauty would never fade 


Thus she was in accord with librettist and musician There were 
some particularly charming moments s in the scene with Athanac! 
before he dashed the statuette to the ground; as in the Oas 


when she quenched her thirst and ing with the Monk ready to 


forget his holy mission Nor did fadame Brozia, a handsome 
woman, rely on any undue xposure f her body to excite ad 
miration and compel applaus« \ prudish Thais would be gro 
tesque; a Thais who puts her trust wholly in her curves and 1s 
more confident of herself undraped than of her vwoca r dramatic 
skill would soon become a bore Philip «Hal in The Boston 


Ilerald, December 7, 101 











Zina Brozia, who made er bow to. the ston public in «the 
title role, carried out admirably the idea of librettist and com 
poser, to give pleasure and delight thr hout Her beauty lends 
itself to this interpretation of the role Her voice is admirably 
suited to the Massenet music; not too heavy and dramatic, but 
with the fine timbre of emotion and delicacy which it calls for 

toston Traveler, December > 


Mile. Brozia was an engaging and ingratiating vision to delight 
and enchant the eye Her voice is one of pleasing quality, ot 
marked purity, particularly n th upper tones, which take on 
brilliance in moments of sharper dramati nflict Reston Globe, 


December 7, tor 


Zina PBrozia is undoubtedly a beautiful woman She has a lyric 


soprane voice, of good volume and much sweetness As an actress 





she was better in the final scenes of holiness tl 





ones of impropriety tostor Amcricar December 7 1 


ZINA BROZIA AS MARGUERITE IN “FAUST 


Madame Brezia’s Marguerite appeared t define ery proce sely 
her surprising abilities in certain directions as an actress The 
dreaming Marguerite of the first 1 cts was a revelation of 


how spontaneous and girlish and convincingly insophisticated the 


part may be made The figure was drawn—or so it impressed the 


writer—to the very life: without a t ‘ teo muct r too litte 
to either annoy one by <aggeration or on attempt at me super 
ficial effect, or to leave one wit! n empty sense that something 
that should have been had been missed Madame Brozia’s en 
trance was charmingly and most truthfully conceive ! It was 
wriginal, but not in the least far fetched or out oi the wa From 
the moment she entered she made apparent the vanity that was one 
4 the innocent but none the less trong characteristics of the 
young girl, and potent to work her evil In te spinring song 


the ballad “The King of Thule” there was exactly the appropriat 


ireaming, alternating wit sudden bursts of sentimental emoti 


The whole scene, including The Tewel Song,” was sung in 4 
manner that enhanced materially the dramatic effect of the whole 
while in the garden scene Madame Prozia with Mr. Clement, rose 


« her greatest height, an episode which will not be forgotten b 
those who witnessed it.—-Roston Post, December 14, t 
Madame HBrozia sang much of the isic im an agreeable manner 


Her tones were of beautiful quality in the ballad of Thule’s King, 
und her interpretation with the ccompanying facial play was 
charming So. too, there were many passages in the love duct 
wid in the concerted music of the garden scene that were effective 





by reason of the natural voce phrasing and the am rous 
warmth of the controlling mind Her sce. when itt is not 
abused, is fine, pure and sufficiently emotional; she pbrases in 





telligentty; she has ideas and endeavors by her singing to depict 
haracter, moods and sentiments It might be said that her 
Marguerite was sophisticated; that she was too ready to fall into 
Faust’s arms: but this reproach would be hardly just Her Mar 
guerite was warm blooded, but even when she was a'most ready 
to surrender, the sudden recoil and the sense of shame, were nat 
urally andl effectively expressed 
: ston Herald, December t4, tot! 


In many ways the impersonation 





was interesting. I 


Zina Phroria gave us a new Marguerite, rather a wise little flirt 
im the first scenes, bat wit! depth of real understanding an 
' 


chored in a character stirred only by immortal peril and to eternally 











case The audience ety his owt i . Mecdit 
md “Intermezr Appassi at Russia wit x t « 
thusiasn The « wning event of the vening was his j laying of 
Sapelinikoll’s “Elfenta He : this impossthiy tic umber 
with such fascinating eg ately tee aly. and a I 
tame time wit ca : ut it < as if the a 
suse would never « \ t x ke the ( pin playing ha 
ever been heard here before a wits su highest degre 
mteresting and artistic in ¢ a he es undshut Zeitung 
rophetic sion there i$ art in it Iwo fine opportunities she shut. October 01 
mproved-—at the death of Valentine, and in prison Musically 
and dramatically Mlle. Brogia sustain nterest and commanded I ige by © applause the « x f e « « was Oss 
raise toston Advertiser, December grt. (Gabril . e of Liset’s E fl nior mnecert He gav 
work with treme $ ythmic swing an " end working 
Madame Bre made er first ere as Marguer.te it of the e . Schiesische Ze w RBresla N he & 
lier entrance in the scene of the tair was delightful for its nat i 
ral simplicity i is no great reason why Marguerite shou 
alk solemn faced to churcl I t nigl she was seen to grect Ocesin Gab: . * a r ‘ 
er acquaintances among the young won with g rlish cagerness, ag . 7 Sag : . . . m 
his par ecital her On tk vy Ww ad t 
or was she struck dumb at the sight of Faust, as though he were . 
s tech r the perfecti f $ t etative work The 
he first man non whom her eve t ever rested Her reply : 
such ws ‘ ficulties f Gal “ I 
his addresses was pleasantly delivered and the ex agreeably , 
, 4 nine niy t& s > a suse 1 the artis the 
laive sie war an ngratiating vi m at her entrance im the 
» which he es « y < t Kurie N 
garden, and sang of the ancient king with demure abstractior . . 
i shut, October ) 
woken now and then by curious reflections upon the stranger wi 
ad accosted her Mada Brozia sang the music with agreeable 
o d ‘ . i . t « ttie ] s i tosto ’ 
an ina ee Frederic Martin's Dates and Notices. 
a lrederic Mar tinues making warm admirers when 
ia ade an a active Marguerite and gave ever and wherever ngs i manager Foster & 
a The s y-—Boston Journal, December David, report an increased demand for him Following 
' nian list of ngagements and press notice 
Madame Brozia made a dainty and appealing Marguerite, singing New Have . 
without affectation and with the simplicity f the jeune fille Troy, N.Y 
Her prison scene she made natural and pathetic Roston Traveler Y € P 
December t Iilw hee W 
( ago, I appe 
Zina B ia made a very beautiful Marguerite and wa mple Min M M 
weet animated She acted we and was charming her W eg. OU : 
ler hetic in her prison He ice is pure lyric North fic Mi 
opran cr pleasing to hear va ry effective in ’ uM _ - t ging 
nning ng It has enoug lramatix y 8 that it w ‘ Elga \ 
nz in the church scene nd beautifu and thrilling in ti hast Northfield, M 
son er ston Americar D mber ‘ git ( N. ul f 
is erga aes loront 0) 
Ck ] i 
Gabrilowitsch, Pianist and Conductor: Suieien Be . 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch is again this season meeting wit Jefferson City, M 
his never failing success as a pianist throughout Germany Winona, M 
9 Hartsville { 
Below are some press notices of his most recent appeat reds - ; ; 
ances: . ti va ‘ ii , P 
Last Sat ay Ossip Ga lowitsel ¢ ce 2 vet beautiful as " Itis ‘ 
vimiring audierce, that is ne of t eally grea ste pearance ix ! “ ) 
piano playing Pe s the finest numbe were Beethoven's sor “ 
iv \ ma ul the Bach Eo mine relude and fugue 
Scarce ‘ effective ere the Schumann (; mine nata a eve sea ! 
nhe f emailer pieces in which the artist rd special o we hee ! fest ' 
1 ay is rtuosity The enthusiasr f the heare < ght wa f ‘ t 
nded in f to the hig ty of t ving.—Neueste N ‘ r 7 Monk Mi ‘ 
tet VM N t he t ll ‘ 
f nes f { ing 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch playe Liset E flat ma ert Martin 
ease w sughed at all te ical difficuliies. 1 » first t us le . y ' 
e hearers were f y er the a f his mighty te etati ». 4 © ot N bre 
It is ‘ r h Gabrilowits aying H 
fingers ru he keys like busy goblins, while } ts quiet mr. 2 ‘ “ . “ 
here ad watches them work, ¢) eve ovement directed by 1 . eta The Monk . 
‘ asterly will Indeed truly great artist mus ave this wu . Mm is tert 
scivus demand of technic before he can devote himself exclusive Portss ad ’ Times, Ox } 
bringing the inne tie fa work We are seldor ‘ 
tied to enjoy h ar ‘ K the heare howed by st Srederic M I ! 
applause that they fully st w t : Ger ‘ : s ta H ' ! va 
\nzeiger, 1 November git regen . \ mre “ ene 
1 thi s aracte 4 k ‘ : 
\\ re uN. « | ) 
One must again this seasor ing the " of On Cabrilowita ° 
s« tor, for the Philhar Orche t « a k st « ; 
sion and beauty of ne under the suggestive f f his bat , - . : ‘ : : 
Lic Wahrheit, Rerlin, Novembe sear ee ' : , wit 
est 6 The { Meye f 
Ossip Gal wits without estior grea ea f tale . 
kersburg, W News. O M 
{ ting end t nade at V e first appear 
eo he Hie is a fime siciat ls how t nve | M ' 
s inter t 18 rchest He is imag ar energy ent ea —" . 4 
md we ave ght to hope 7 eve t eo’ ¢ I erf sings H P j 
at axte f the hats \ Zeit gw. | N embe ‘ wht { : . 
[he Monk b Meyerbe as \ 
ms ( o he ‘ 
Ossin Ga w it s« sac he wh st be reckone with 
me of the few wi lerstand |} to electrify the me wh “ite ga 
nder him. He ed that last year witl Symphe Mildred Potter's Engagements. 
' i. : : 1 ’ " ing , : 
\ riations, which ¢ interpreted in an extremely interesting net Mildred Potter the Ay rica ntralt. af ' vutift 
ver after severa sxctors of repute had scored ly suceés 
l'estime with the rk Staatebirger Zeitung, Berlin, Nowembe ¢ is attracting wide : oa . w inte 
1918. Miss Potter ing Tuesda ‘ Fe j y rT ‘ 
— er jubilec cert giver y the Rubinstein Clul Mor 
This talent luct Gab wits gave a most unusua lay evening of this w shie i © of the ' 
teresting interpretatt f Beet er Coriolanus : erture . e performance t ‘ R ‘ v it Carnegi 
anne broad mi Zeit a Mont Rertir N he te Ls 
Hall by the | ersity I ( eT y ever 
lecember 19, Miss Potter sang in another performance ot 
Dabetion wie © doube ake ‘ ctne at 2 the Verdi work Yonkers, N. ) I wing b 
ne ‘ ckone among the great maste f art Re nes tor the remainder of t ar and ti th j 
te gemeine Zeitung Konigsbe g. Nove ‘ ) sry and fir we : ‘lf > Sit VV 
Potter 
Ossip Gabe wit s« layed th Liszt F flat neerts N a. 4 
a singl te failed in the « licated figure work of the last rece rinbe The Me 
nent, and whateve oet mauly les } emenmt w ecem be I he i W 
fully brought out th aah the saplend t f the artist I ernibe The Me I 
public overwhelme : with applause Morge Ze « esla January &—Concert, Lew Ml 
November 8 1911 Ja q— Cor M 
ee I ary ( ce R 
As soon as he (Gabrilowitsci had ye s firs ber, th } y ( ‘ Wa 
Beethoven A major sonata, of one realized that he belonge } ert, Pr ‘ 
mong the great modern masts the piar Perhaps he has sary 13~Concert, H t 1 
equal as pure technicist His saying ia of eres yric beauty, fas la ar Conce { at 
cinating, intexicating— it borders on the impossible In Schumann ! ary 16—Concert, Max 
G minor sonata he showed great physi trength hia touch in lanuary Cones Rel { 
the presto, and overcame all the technica ificulties w gte ate February 6—“May Ouec y 
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= is is 
Nestmoreland, Macon Street, Mt. Auburn, when he will present nine of his pupils in a series of song 
Phone wom 2923 R . : . - ¥A 
. Crncint Ohio, December 15, 1915 cycles of modern composers. There will be given: 
RA . . rT] , = 
a f the “Pop” concerts will be given in Emery Lover in Damascus” (Finden), by Bess Owenbey and 
o-« January with a local singer, Douglas Powell, as Mary Rose; “Indian Love Lyrics” (Finden), by Bess 
erest these concerts is very general, and it is Stophel; “Through the Day” (Ring), Alma Hopkins; “On 
dicti hat the new Emery Hall will not hold Jhelum River” (Finden), Lafrances Wilson and Earl Kel- 
= vill want to attend. Cincinnatians who re- ler; “Cycle of Life’ (Ronald), Nell Sansom znd Lucile 
fnad scramble for tickets last year, coupled Vail; “In a Brahmin Garden” (Logan), June Elson. 
tha » season tickets are sold, are busy de- Jessie Parton Tyree. 
‘ ind ns to beat that early bird, the district - 
nal saad 

ie y, and secure seats before the supply 1s ex Spalding’s Success in Various Cities. 

p” sales at ast : us affairs + + ‘ at 
Paige Ay. les are fast and furious & ; As soloist with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra on its 
"sie he mbl to the he thee an hour . * . : rt kaa 
s Ni nbles to the box office an ' Eastern tour, Albert Spalding had a decided success in 
cting to s e choice of seats finds a Ps : . rot 
P ‘ ecure choice — each city visited. In Philadelphia, Boston, New York 

Z ~ ing ul ti Ss ¢ sign con- ons . . . . 
ting money and ti R 5 : and Brooklyn the critics were unanimous in their praise 
ee y Oo af termined to hear “ee Perms ‘ a 

— lisplaye People who are determine of the young violinist. Extracts from some of the reviews 
a ny price take their break-ast in one hand a 

a ' appear below: 

34 ' , tool in t ith f line, and wait an ‘ Bet 

et ~— . ra soca ~ , Mr. Spalding created a sensation by his mastery of the violin. 

YS : h ‘ond , | 
mae ! WI! rely proves that ¢ nductor Le He has enormous technic and the dramatic quality of his work 
oe s made the Cincinnati Symphony Or istonishes throughout his playing. His tone is one of rare charm, 

xy erts really popular The Symphony also cello-like in depth, and his bowing ap >roaches the phenomenal. 

hil . “C ~ > 
“3, possible, to si lect the soloists Philadelphia Record, Decewber 12, 1911 
f ‘ ts fron ' ler b “Inne > 
= Ba from the talent available in Cincinnati Mr. Spalding played the Elgar concerto, which he gave for the 
.* I t nate this season m securing first time in America at Chicago, December 8. The young violinist 
1) | Powell. tenor lf heodore tohl played with an admirable breadth and beauty of tone in cantabile, 
“pe , 1 Sturm linist At one of with fine authority and fire and bravura, and with briliancy in the 
t umd Kernare tu oO s , . 4 
many florid passages. His bearing was one of simplicity and dig- 
rt nh ! from the College of Music will » a 
nity of manner Boston Globe, December 13, 1911. 
eat zee Mr. Spalding showed beyond the possibility of doubt that he had 
> ol nphony concert December 22 studied the composition with loving care and he dis osed ‘of its diffi- 
i ‘ a , culties with brilliancy. Better than that, he found the lines of the 
" ] e last in Music Hall, this program will , , 
oe melodies and made them clear to hig hearers. His performance 
fae ( I symphony N in D, Beethoven: violin con commanded high praise —New York Sun, December 14, 1911. 
Gm Bruch; Wotan’s “Abschied und Feuer ssiliniatiate 

Rios : Wagner The soloist will be Kathleen Parlow Spalding proves right to high concert laurels. American violinist, 

~™ hie lau W ak is : r ‘ n- 
ree « Canadian violinist lhe rehestra returned a delight to New York admirers in his presentation of Elgar's co 

: ; certo yesterday afternoon, his countrymen may well point to him 
i rt tour through Indiana and a gala with pride His execution was characterized with breadth, clarity . 
t St. | Che latter city gave Olga Sam and precision His tone was always pure and vibrant; his bowing 
= T_Se ki, piano soloist and wife of the conductor free and vigorous. No wonder the young violinist was recalled 

2 ( nnati Symphony Orchestra, an enthusiastic re again and again.—New York Press, December 14, 1911. 

Mal stokowski played the Tschaikowsky piano The Elgar violin concerto played by Albert Spalding was inter- 
B flat December 17 Conductor and Mrs esting chiefly for its workmanship. Mr. Spalding played it: well, 

Sere t cave n informal reception at their apartments always equal. to the difficulties it presented and displaying a very 

ae 7 rn f{ t men of the orchestra. their wives good tone which was at times noble in its dignity. —New York 
” Herald, December 14, 1911. 
my LN representative Cimecimnnati musicians 

4 Rene Spalding acquitted himself more than well as the soloist wi.h the 
¥ ith the Chicago Opera Company gave one Theodore Thomas Orchestra at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon. 

see mance of “Lucia” at Music Hall. December 11, and Ile played with admirable technic and a big singing tone. He fairly 

, ‘ | attitud £ critical holds his own with two or three other best violinists of his gen- 
> r taic inniati tro s US attitude oO “ ~€ : ‘ 

mh ames rom 3 ' apldie agile fs 2 eration. On hearing and watching him one cannot fail to think of 
eae fn it the conclusion of the Mad Scene’ hand Fritz Kreisler, whom he so much resembles in the simplicity and 
ay | ‘ nd programs were waved in the air and some _ sturdiness of his art. The audience rose to him as one man. He 
Y th t even called out a few “bravas.” Tetraz was recalled to be applauded no less than eight times.—New York 
nos Y anh : , ! : World, Decemt ; 

a t splendid ice, and the best of spirits When ew rid, December 14, 1911 

- ; ; 

i t egan to wave handkerchiefs she impulsively To the youn vietllet. Alien Minbiies G6 te eb ol 
ies rember of the chorus and then waved her own lucing the Elgar concerto to America. He carried it out brilliantly. 
- the audience The difficulties of the allegro were conquered with ease, and in 

nm RR the broad melody of the andante, the purity of his tone and in 
= é tonation and the breadth of his bowing were most enjoyable. He 

2 , Sturm, a member of the Cincinnati Conserva was recalled enthusiastically and repeatedly —New York Evening 
Py) f Music faculty, w heard in a very enjoyable vio Post, December 14, 1911 

tal, December 14. Mr. Sturm is an artist who pos . 
oy P and elegant style of playing His render- Elgar was lucky to have Fritz Kreisler to “create” the work in 
England and he is also lucky to have Mr. Spalding to introduce it 
Vieuxte mecert No. 5, A minor, was es . ; 4 , : 

+. here, for Mr. Spalding had evidently scared no pains in prepariny 
os I Other umbers on the program wert it and played it with absolute devotion, as if he believed in the 

s ( 1 I maso Vitali (1660), the first movement of penlary inspiration.——-New York Globe, December 14, 1911. 

e { I ( necerto N ) mint Romanze,’ Arthur ae 

lade,” Moszkowski, and “Midsommar-Dans,” Eames-Gogorza Concert at the Plaza. 
. 4 An event of unusual interest in both musical circles and 
ig, cme 

eri mee society will be the costume concert by Emma Eames and 

‘ site sore than al interest was given Emilio de Gogorza at the Plaza Hotel, New York City, on 

~ Durst t ¢ 1 O s : ‘ " . ‘ 

: ney \. J t, at the home of Mrs, EF. R. Stearns, in December 28 A brilliant g.thering is certain, for all the 
7 Yh lecember 12. Mrs. Stearns is ; rgal es 
: \ . Decem earns ts an OF8aN  hoxes have been sold, and but very few seats remain; in- 

; , Sree the regret of her friends deed, so great has been the demand to hear the artistic 
eldom heard outsid own home, where she hi ; , 
m nea tside her own home, where she has pair that it has been found necessary to arrange for the 
>. nifice re: t tl spacious e F ~e fig . 28 
I rgan 1 n acious entrance hall erection of an additional baleony. 
Durst gave an elaborate program bracing ¢ aR : 

= gave an CinDOraN “ can, ee In San Francisco last month Madame Eames and Gogorza 

Re ndelssohn. Bach. H el d me 5 : : , * 
: a, oe indel and Wagner, also hi gave a private recital under the auspices of the St. Francis 
é I vinor, and « luding with impre F : : : 
bers ‘ id “ luding with impr oe Musical Society and had the prestige of attracting the 
' ' eT furnis ad bw the stess 1} nusicale ° 
: shed mn ‘ re musicale jorgest audience ever drawn by that society. 
t — ee y Bm The following criticism from the San Francisco Exam- 
re , ier confirms the reports of the undiminished beauty of 
7 | Matinee Musicale opens its *easor nus ( ith . . ‘: . 
ee Mus “ape ison January 16 w the wonderful Eames’ voice and shows the joyous enthu- 
‘ he Sint tel No tx s are $0 ie 
. ton Hotel kets a . — the siasm which pervaded the event: 
rts being for the club members only. Josef Lehvinne, ; 
on r te « : , ’ : ef Le Never was Eames in better voice, and those who had not heard 
il } , ) ’ io ' y wT ao re . 
anist, will be the opening attractio During the year her for years were astonished at the golden purity of her notes, 
gives six concerts; of these, three are given and when the concert was over she seemed as blithely gay and 
mbers and three by outside artist February 20 fresh as a real songbird, greeting her friends with the most vivacious 
me \! nt Kneisel’s Quart n its only appear nsalabslity 
f " reset! “sels ar t o l ( i - * : . . 
Wilt presen Cis¢ ~ ' ° apt ‘ The concert began with two Mendelssohn duets, in which one re- 
Cincinnati this season, and on March 27 the artistS joiced to hear again the brilliant and crystalline sweetness of 

Aa ' be Oscar Seagie, the well known baritone, and Bruno Eames’ liquid voice. She sings with so much more joyousness, one 
\ Steindl. cellist of the Chicago Orchestra might almost say real gayety, that she seems far more buoyant than 

nur the stately Eames of the old opera days. De Gogorza, too, sang 

t ; with far more fervor and intensity than when he appeared at the 

y John A. Hoffmann has arranged an evenine of song come place a season ago. He was in great favor last night and 
oe De er 18 at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, deservedly se. Elis pronunciation is an exquisite delight. Even the 














English, which is a foreign language to him, becomes glorified as 
he enunciates it, lingeringly, as if every letter were a joy. The 
rich vigor of his vorce was particularly pleasing in “Le Plongeur,” 
which disvlayed the mellowed richness as well as thé cobwebby 
ianissi De Gog ‘s exqui voice and phrasing. 
Flowers were heaped at Madame Eames’ feet—her favorite carna- 
tions, roses and orchids—and she returned to bow and smile her 
pearly smile, but no more songs. She looked regal as ever, wearing 
sulphur yellow chiffon, dotted with crystal spots, with pale blue 
chiffon girdle, her traditional diamond in her hair. Quite the prima 
donna, trailing in clouds of romance and glory. 








Christmas Concert for Missionary Work. 

The Christmas concert of the Diocesan Auxiliary to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in aid of its missionary 
work, called out a large and representative audience that 
filled Carnegie Hall, New York, on the afternoon of De- 
cember 14, and all enjoyed to the utmost the appended pro- 
gram provided by Modest Altschuler and the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, aided by Alice Preston, soprano, and 
Efrem Zimbalist, the renowned violinist : 


CT, NE vn'n oc ce awe has ceeERGRccncnscdbesesecetedbats Thomas 
Orchestra. 
Enchanted Lake ........... Pera. ok Appears” Pane oe condense inns Liadow 
Orchestra. 
Came nk 6s 6 dds neapetdaed eens tudsinetsinndeevolbesare Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Zimbalist and Orchestra. 
Cae FR vel chs cay sence eo bnasiuiees sbuctes .. ces. -Mavier Le “Roux 


Miss Preston. 
Violin Mr. Zimbalist 
Two Caucasian sketches. .........c00ccccecceseees Ippolitow-Ivanow 
In the Aul (Mountain Village). 
March Sardar. 


hlicat 





Orchestra, 
Variations on a Tschaikowsky theme............-..+..++004 Arensky 
“Christ when a child a garden made 
And many roses planted there." 
(For strings.) 


Ballatella (Pagliacci) 


Zephyrs 
Chanson Meditation 


Overture, 1812 





It were well, indeed, if other churches would follow this 
lead and, instead of holding bazaars and fairs for charit- 
able purposes, give a concert of noble music like the above 
program, which created a feeling more nearly akin to the 
sentiment of the season (gratitude and thankfulness to the 
Giver of all good), than any number of flashy entertain- 
ments could, which at most could not begin to realize the 
financial results this concert did. 

As criticism is always out of place at a concert of this 
scrt it only suffices to say that Miss Preston, who displayed 
a vibrant soprano voice full of color and feeling, was liter- 
ally overwhelmed with applause and forced to repeat her 
opening aria, while her singing of the Leoncavallo air met 
with an equally warm reception. 

Mr. Zimbalist received the ovation which has now be- 
come customary at each and every appearance. This time, 
too, he demonstrated again the golden purity of a violin 
tone unlike any other, and the exquisite phrasing and con- 
summate art within art, which leaves nothing further to 
be desired in point of absolute perfection. While. the long 
continued applause at the close of the concert brought him 
back a number of times to bow his acknowledgments, it 
was only after his solo numbers that he granted an encore, 
when the audience, wildly enthusiastic, recalled him so 
many times that he was compelled to give three encores, 
and the orchestral concert thus became a violin recital for 
the time being. 

Nothing but words of praise, too, may be registered for 
the smooth performance of the orchestra, the capable ac- 
companiment furnished the soloists by Mr. Altschuler and 
his men, and the happy choice of a program that added the 
final touch to a concert of rare enjoyment. 





Bispham Always a Favorite. 

David Bispham's tour to the Pacific Coast has been one 
long series of triumphs. In California he has always been 
a favorite with the critics and the public, but seldom has 
his work received more enthusiastic praise than at this 
time. 

Among those who attended his Los Angeles concert was 
William Shakespeare, his music teacher of twenty years 
ago. In the Los Angeles Tribune the famous master 
wrote: 

It is three years since I last heard David Bispham sing, and | 
think he is great—his voice is better than ever. He is a wonderful 
singer, his instincts are so unerring towards truth and loveliness. 
His musicianship is remarkable. He is no longer my pupil; every 
man is his own pupil, and Mr. Bispham broadens more and more 
with every year. His unique talent for expression, reaching to 
every part of this tremendous house—it is touching. He is far be- 
yond what I ever thought he would be in the old days. 

Says the Los Angeles Express: 

David Bispham may well be acclaimed as the ideal singer for 
the American public. We may crowd our auditoriums and enthuse 
immoderately over a voice, an artistic interpretation, an emotional 
outburst and a sentimental expression that has the stamp upon it 
of a mame well heralded. Yet few of these celebrities can sing 
understandable English. Bispham sings in English—and he can sing 
gloriously in other than the English tongue, too—and it is beautiful, 
clearly enurciated, musical English that falls with real meaning 
upen the ear. 
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HAROLD BAUER’S 


SUPERB PIANISM. 








Schumann (dedicated to Chopin) 
Liszt (dedicated to Schumann) 
Schumann (dedicated to Liszt) 

-Chopin (dedicated ta. Schumann) 

Chopin (dedicated to Liszt) 


Kreislcriana 

Sonata, B minor 

Faatasa, C major 

Ballade in F Sicdincn 
Etude, op. 10, Nos, 3 and 4 

Because of its unique significance, its unusual dignity, 
and the tremendous grasp it reveals of the very heart ot 
noble piano literature, the Harold Bauer program ot 
December 12 (Carnegie Hall, afternoon) 1s reprinted m 
full at the head of the present review. 

It is not the purpose of this belated account to dwell 
upon the relations which existed between the three great 
composers represented on the list shown above. In the 
first place, history has recorded ali that, scrupulously and 
succinctly ; in the second place, in a series of singularly 
informing and interesting program notes given away at 
the Bauer recital, Alfred Kalisch, the London music critic, 
repeated the story with valuable sidelights from the mod 
ern viewpoint; and in the third place, Bauer himself hap 
pened to be, together with his playing, a vastly more 
absorbing element than the consideration of the doings 
and sayings of composers whose almost every thought 1s 
a matter of book knowledge to every well posted musical 
amateur in the world 


Never in all his many New York recitals has Harold 
Bauer played here as he did last week. His soul was 


steeped in truly divine inspiration, his musical impulses 
and moods had in them something quite apart from the 
ordinary pianistic direction and purposes, and his velvet 
shod fingers treated the keys as though he were telegraph- 
ing a message of loving tribute to the very god of music 
himself. 

Only those who were present at the Bauer recital and 
those who read the rhapsodical notices printed by the daily 
papers after the concert, will appreciate the fact that no 


pean of praise seems tco strong for the pianist’s marvel- 
ous achievements. It would be mvidious to speak of his 
art in the customary critic's style, for the Bauer perform- 
ance was not the customary playing. The consideration 
of technic, of appropriate tonal application, of musical 
phrasing, of luminous analytical and synthetical] dissection, 
need not detain us, for their presence is 
of course when Bauer plays; but the uncommon phenom- 
ena were his elevated interpretative spirit, the poctical 
aura which he shed over everything he did, and the atmos 


always a matter 


phere of impersonal participation that emanated from his 
delivery—the kind of performance which was alluded to 
by a former critic of Liszt as “music that seemed to be 
not on the piano, or in the piano, but to float over it, and 
to be communicated to the player by some agency infinitely 
more mighty than his own fingers and imagination 

Bauer mastered his material in every phase of tts cere- 
and emotional and the 
and constantly changing charm which he imparted to 
capricious “Kreisleriana” pieces stamped him as one of the 


bral requirements, alone variety 


the 
master interpreters of all times. Liszt’s grandiose sonata 
inspired Bauer to truly epic pianism, and he seemed far 
beyond earthly surroundings as he fused his being with 
the the fantasia 
the passion, poetry and romantic pomp of the piece were 
their and Bauer 


his hearers to the 


heart searching strains. In Schumann 


intoxicating ftascmation, 


heights of 


revealed in all 
swept very the dehght of 
musical listening 

Nothing that Bauer has done heretofore was as great as 
his recital of Tuesday, December 12, and nothing that he 
may do in the future could possibly be greater. It would 
require the ecstatic fancy of a Byron, and the luxuriant 
prose pen of an Arthur Symons to do full justice to what 


was heard at Carnegie Hall on that occasion 





Shreveport Concert. 
The following is a clipping from the Shreveport Times 
of a recital given recently at the Grand Opera House by 


the faculty of the Columbia Conservatory of Music, 
Shreveport, La.: 
A large and appreciative audience assembled at the Grand O_era 


House last night to listen to a recital given by members of th 
faculty of the Columbia Conservatory of Music, Messrs. Netzorg 
Lindholm and Flood and Mrs. Flood 

Shreveport has reason to feel justiy proud of the two fine mu 


fully demonstrated that 


with their conscientious 


sicians, Messrs. Netzorg and Lindholm, wh« 
idlenees was not the parole 


well directed effort and high ideals made possible a program of piano 


of the day, and 


and violin solos that was not alone artistic, but evidenced musica! 
discrimination. 

Mr. Netzorg’s numbers comprised Grieg, Bach-Tausig, Mozart 
D’ Albert, Chopin, Liszt and Friml, and their rendition, demarding 
technical resources, total values and musicianship, were not alone 
convincing, but likewise compelled sincere admiration Mr. Netzorg 


will unquestionably assert himself as a pianist to be re koned with in 
a very few years. 
Mr. Lindholm from 
musical talent. 
of his art urged him to 
Lindholm, by 
master of his instrument. In 
tion, he was convincing 
bers rendered by 
Schubert and Sarasate 
and each 
student was directed with rare understanding, as his faultless play 


early youth gave evidence of unmistakabk 


technical equipment, the 
tone, and Mr 
that he is a 


Acquiring a thorough love 


develop interpretation and 


virtue of his splendid playing, proved 


technic, tone, bowing and interpreta 
The wide scope of num 
Wieniawski, 
gave commanding evidence of his musician 
work as a m 


and interesting 


him—Grieg, Vieuxtemps, Beethoven 


ship number demonstrated that his sical 
ing and graceful bowing amply proved 

The music lovers of Shreveport will probably have an opportunity 
to hear both these artists again at an carly date 

Mr. Flood, as is always the case, proved himself a most accom 
plished accompanist, and added greatly to the pleasure of his audi 
His fine talent and musical training make him ideal in the 


He has been long enough in Shreveport to mak 


ence. 
role he assumed 
for himself numberiess friends and admirers of his wonderful ma 
tery of the noblest of instruments, the pipe organ 

Mrs. Flood is too well known by the music lovers of Shreveport 
to make anything that can be said add to the brightness of her fame 
in her chosen Last night she added another triumph 
to her already long list The aria from “Tl Barbiere di Siviglia,’ 


profession. 


by Rossini, showed the marvelous range and flexibility of her won 
derful voice. The numbers by Ronald, “A Cycle of Life.” and by 
Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky-Biue Water.” were inter 


preted in her usually happy style 

The Columbia Conservatory of 
taste of the lovers of music in Shreveport 
by bringing in teachers of 
it a center of music, known and recognized over the whole contigent 


develop th 
plane, ani 


Music is trying to 


to a higher 


the greatest ability and talent to make 





Ludwig Hess with Volpe Symphony. 
Ludwig Hess, the Germen tenor, will be the soloist with 
the Volpe Symphony Society at Carnegie Hall, New York, 


Tuesday evening, January to. With the orchestra Mr 
Hess is to sing “Alma soave e cara,” from Donizetti's 
opera, “Maria de Rohan,” ond Hugo Wolf's “Ratten- 


fanger,” the orchestration being that arranged by the tenor 
himself. Another number to be sung by Mr. Hess will 
be “Oh, quand je dors,” by Liszt. The orchestral numbers 


for this concert include the overture to “Oberon,” Floridia’s 





symphony in D minor (first performance), the Tshaikow 
sky overture-fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” and Tschaikow- 
sky’s march, “Slav.” 


Fine Quartet at Organ Opening. 
The new pipe organ just installed in the New 
dam Theater, New York, principally for use in 
duction of “Ben-Hur,” was inaugurated on Friday after 
A fine quartet had been secured, for 
Brown, composed of 


Amster 
the pro 
noon, December 15 
the occasion, through Manager FE. S. 
Shanna Cumming, soprano; Rosa Linde, contralto; Paul 
Dufault, Gardner 
These artists gave a 
formance of the “Rigoletto” quartet and the sextet from 
“Lucia” arranged as a quartet, both selections receiving 
Madame merited 


tenor, and Lamson, bass-baritone 


excellent smooth and sp‘rited pcr 


a well 
encore with a sparkling “Dolce 
(Pizzi), and added a charming dainty in response to 14 
demand for more. Mr himself 
into the part of Tonio and gave the overworked 


great applause Cumming won 


rendition of Amore" 


general Lamson threw 
‘Pag 
prologue in most dramatic fashion It was one 
the 


He was compelled to repeat the last part. Mr: 


liacci”’ 
of the best presentations in English writer has 4s 
yet heard 
Dufault sang himself into the good graces of his hearers 
by his beautiful delivery of the prayer from “Le Cuil’ 
(Massenet). His diction was at all times comprehensive 
and his interpretation convincing. He held the 
throughout and had to add an English song after several 
recalls. The the concerted 
numbers, in which opportunity to 


Madame Linde made the contralto part in the “Rigoletto’ 


audience 
four voices blended well in 
each had an shine 
quartet just prominent enough to secure the proper bal- 
ance. 

The management made a mistake in not securing some- 
one more familiar with the organ than Charles Gilbert 
Spross. He demonstrated his deficiencies particularly in 


the “Lohengrin” excerpt, which bore a strange complex 


ion under his hands. His selections were wholly out of 
place. Such delicacies as MacDowell’s “To a Wild 
Rose” and “To a Water Lily,” and Saint-Saéns’ “The 
Swan,” are seemingly beyond this gentleman and he mad 


nothing whatever of Edgar Stillman-Kelly’s introduction 
to “Ben-Hur.” Many in the audience departed before the 
final number. To have to listen to Mr. Spross “do” the 
“William Tell” overture was almost too much. The ca 
pacities of the organ were not disclosed on this occasion, 
Mr. Spross playing pianissimo most of the time 





Leo Ornstein as Pianist and Composer. 
At the age of seventeen, Leo Ornstein, the young Rus 
New 
York appearances, is winning fame also as a compos:r 
Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, has just published a set of 
six piano compositions, and is preparing another set of 
six for publication in January, while Ditson's will soon 


cian pianist; who achieved marked success at his 





Mr. Ornstein has 


been using these piano pieces in his concert programs, and 


bring out three of his compositions 


there always has been an immediate demand for them. 
lhey are all charming tone pictures, full of life agd color, 


quite Russian in character This young artist seems des 


tined to become one of the important figures in the musi- 
cal world. In New York, since the spring of 1911, he has 
appeared with the Volpe Symphony, Philharmonic and the 
He is to be 


last subscription concert of the Volpe Symphony Orches- 


Young People’s orchestras the soloist at the 


He already 
make an 


ra, when he will play a MacDowell concerto 
has filled many engagements, and is to extensive 


Southern tour in February 


Olitaa Wins Praise in Buffalo. 





J 

Rosa Olitzka, the brilliant Russian contralto, has won 
another triumph to add to her long list, this time in 

a . . 

Buffalo, N. Y., where she appeared in joint recital with 
Arthur Friedheim, the eminent Russian pianist, \ large 
audience was present rhe press commented upon Ma 
dame Olitzka’s singing as follows 

Hier vious A contraito of immense range, hcr upper and middle 
ones being particular warm and lovely in quality Her intensity 
of vocal expression and warmth { delivery carries a compelling 
appeal, and the breadth of her art is best shown in operatic se 
lections It is, however n singing of lieder that she gives 
proot of her musicianly intelligence and extreme cultivation, when 
her vocal refinement shows that possible to be expressive 
without spectacular outbursts Ruffa Courier, December & ort 

Rosa Olitzka displayed a voice of much power and fine character 
and in most cases charming ability to color her tone with the 
sentiment of the voce 

Madame Olitzka brings { her singing very marked gifts as 
vocalist and interpreter, giving her text a consideration that is 
rare with singers Her shading was a delig to the ear Buffalo 
Evening News, December & tor: 

Rosa Olitzka appeared to advantage, her fresh melodious voice 
holding the audience spellbound 

Two Liset songs were gems im Herbst” by Franz. and “Des 
Lenz” by Hildach won instant approbation, and the singer was 
recalled for an encore Im the Cry of Rachel” by Salter. she 
gave a wonderful rendition, with all the tragedy and patheti appeal 
of the ery Death, Let Me In given with overpowering dra 
matic effect Buffalo Enquirer, December & pat 

Rosa Olitzka possesses a contralto voice of ricl quality and wide 
range with an excellent command of the mezzo voice Her sex 
md group of songs was delightlully «ung, proving her to be an 
artist with wealth of temperament and fine dramatic powers 
Nuffalo Evening Times, December & or 

Rosa Olitzka was received gracefu the urge audience last 
evening She MOSSERSES A VOICE | wide range, of tauch sweetness 
and purity Her upper tone are ideal and she wonderful 
command of the mezzo ee In all her numbe her diction 
was almost perfect, and er wide ntrasted marked her 
as an artist of great gift 

In a {f her numbers Madame Olitzka displayed her wonderfu 
dramatic power and abundar temperament Her superb inter 
pretation of “Die Lorel the two Franz ne umd “Baby by 
Beach, won for her 1 fa use Butta ( nercal, De 
ember s pit 

Wells in St. Louis. 
' " , 

John Barnes Wells, tenor, of New York, appeared wit 
the St. Li Symphony Orchestra, on Sunday afternoon 
November 26. The St. Louis papers had the following 
say of his work 

A a tenor fr ast J Barne We € " 

neert of the Symphor Society at the Odeon yesterday, equ 
f he doe n nce many renowned te 

Mr. Wells delighted a large audience wit! Songs My Mother 
Taught Me by Dvorak Strau “Dh Russell M 
Heaven md “Sunset and I mis’ The ue Dew.”—St. Low 
Republican 

John Barne We ’ ‘ { N Y ork A : ‘ 
pure vore, sang his way into the heart f the music lover at the 
third Sunday Popular Concert of the St. Louw Symphony Or 
chestrs in Odeor Theater Yesterday afternoon M Welle mad 
his first appearance in St. Louis He displayed an especially wide 
range of voice amd the sweetnes f is tone gained im =the 
hearty applause of the audience St. Louis Daily Globe Democrat 


To Nicolene Zedeler. 
(Violin Soloist of the Sousa Band W ! 

When to the 
Drawn by the 


ravished ear the strain upraised 
magic of the pliant bow 


Across the strings, the listener amazed 

Enraptured sits, as ever n the number low 
She stands alone enrapt, a thing apart 

The fire genius burns within her eye 
The tones submissive to the wondrous art 

Drawn from the heart's recess, wherein they lie 
A silence for a fleeting moment falls 

As though reluctantly, ve lose the dying strain 
Which, lingering, the very ul enthralls 

When loud the plaudits shake the roof amain 
»o ever thus, thy triumphs we have seen, 
Won with thy violin, O Nicolens 

FpomMunND Wau 


E] Paso. Texas 
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ca \ Decemb git orchestra. The third concert will be given Tuesday, Jan- 
See feast of gocd musical things th uary 23, with Bart Wirtz, cellist, as soloist. 
began on Friday, December 8, with nme 
Washington of Dr. J. Fred Wolle as Oscar Franklin Comstock gave a delightful studio re- 
Morning Club, an organization of the cital last Friday night with the assistance of Basil Sillers 
= il women of the city It is to be re- in a group of songs, and Myrtle Bogan, M. Emma Bowen, 
i { re organists were present in St. Paul’s George S. Whitmore and Herbert S. Moreton in a song 
S ’r. Wolle play his transcription of the cycle, “The Trend of Time,’ by Victor Kemp. These re- 
d variations by Bach, as it was a valuable  citals are given each month during the season in Mr. Com- 
. m to many music lover Heinrich stock’s studio. 
. ; é : er ; a 
r ( imselt enraptured arm praise : ‘ P 
pit . Elizabeth Reeside, soprano, and who is to be soloist at 
“ ever arrangement of the piano varia ; i 
' yee 9 i Si Chor the fourth Washington Symphony Orchestra concert, was 
an | the lteader o tne OTravian orus - fe . 
: 5 of Meek recently heard to advantage at an informal musicale given 
and the leading expone! ) each in : “ s 
: , , at the home of Mrs. Townsend, in Massachusetts avenue. 
a | t vears he has been head of the . aan : ‘ ye 
' ' Miss Reeside sang the Mimi part in the third act of “La 
the University of California, having Pa 3 - : 
tf : ‘ joheme,” in which she will make her debut in Italy next 
e gned that importani pt . oe ; f 
fall Miss Reeside’s advent with the Washington Sym- 
= mn Re phony is awaited with much interest by her host of friends. 
Say meeting the District of Columbia nner, 
— \merican Guild of Organists, held on Mon- At the Misses Timlow’s school, “Cloverside,’ on the 
December 11, Dr. Wolle was the guest of evening of December 11, Laura Robertson, of New York, 
$i most interesting talk on Bach compo a former pupil of Susanne Oldberg, gave a song recital to 
the Goldberg ait and variations i large and appreciative audience. Miss Robertson was 
3 ' eld in the studio of Oscar Franklin most pleasing in her selections, receiving many encores. 
me many other musical event he rooms = a.m 
; ed f irge gatherings Edith Strasburger, a very promising pupil of Ethel 
nar lozier, one of Washington's young but leading teachers, 
; Orcl , recently gave a delightful piano recital in the Washington 
Sympnony Urchesti gave its secon . : 
Club, assisted by Mrs. Julian Brylawski, alto, and Ralph 
: , t Tuesday afternoon in the Co- id hi 
: ¢ Goldsmith, yviolinis 
tanding room on It was most en mee 
NS , 7 ‘ +s 
t irriving orchestra, as the large The members of the Von Unschuid Club are giving a 
% is much to hear Mr, Hammer and series of musicales during the month of December which 
az Ernest: Hutcheson as soloist in are attracting quite a little interest among pupils and 
: e of G. F. Boyle’s concerto in D minor. parents, proving, as they do, the successful teaching of 
t pleasing, the orchestral accom Madame von Unschuld and her assisiants 
ng the solo part, and, as a whole, Ree 
wehestra. Mr. Hutcheson’s work Che pupils of Grace Adams gave a recital on Friday 
— , ’ : . ss 
Sct t Mr. Hammer's reading of the evening, December 8, at the Grace Adams Piano Studio in 
oer wel Ce quon entend ur la [hirteenth street. The first part of the program was de- 
; r and convincing. particularly so con voted to “technic” and the second part to some very pleas 
ee pped he is in many ways with his ing instrumental and vocal numbers. Dick Roor 
= Samar of f-SteKowski Wins Ovation: Music Hall. From the standpoint of ‘pecgrem making it was per 
Bye fect, The poetic “Romeo and Juliet” overture, the magnificently 
x que condition of musical affairs which ep irile concerto and the tragically somber symphony produced exactly 
aud rvives f Madame Samaroff-Stokowski he proper equation of balance 
# nati Orchestra, conducted by het husband, Those who were fortunate enough to hear Madame Stokowski 
x ru ; f ‘ last year were convinced that she is a pianist of splendid attain 
H rtis ) a the yn “ 
pe” phacus . artist pair, being in th vas ments, but it is safe to say that even her warmest admirers were 
asthe: ial lines of work, are thus enabled to surprised at her performance Friday. She has broadened and ma 
nally rare ensemble That press and tured immeasurably. Of course, the Rub nste'n concerto, which she 
! ] "aso s no * co arec » Tscha 
i this is not only giving them their due, but played last season, is not to be compared with the Tschaikowsky, 
a bli ind does not give a pianist the same inspiration, but this docs not 
tht nt e ceultur t S¢ inating pubic ’ 
baat t ’ discriminating Publ liter the fact that Madame Stokowski’s art is today much more 
ended notices must, therefore, arouse greater in mature than it was last year. Her interpretation ef the concerto is 
Ts) these tacts marked by tremendous vitality and rhythmic force, typically Slavic 
x ‘ ting { the Romeo and (doubtless an ancestral heritage), which is vitally necessary to a 
0 is ) ance of is greatest of all o ° 4 ’ 
for { forte and orchestra potential performance of this greatest of all modern concertos 
: , rtie mereedieel teen whe fon It was evident from the tempo employed in the opening theme, 
> i | ek: ndividual traits as 6 which is marked “Andante non troppo e molto maestoso,” that 
, nobsithem na end Madame Stokowski's individuality was to dominate her perform 
~ sppeas ince, for she took it more quasi-allegro, giving the whole move 
So nent an impetus intensely Russian in character 
zm SS ‘ ~—% me at the ceonie rhe second movement—a direct contrast in its delicacy of form 
. ‘ levelopment, which is revealed a beauty of tone and shading which was enthralling. The 
shame Hecte, and the nobk last movement, with its barbaric rhythm and tremendous technical 
! ted enitin acing the fu demands, was given with such brilliancy of execution as to earn for 
. : the artist a veritable ovation \s an encore, she played Moszkow 
f e trai which those who : 
ski's “Etincelles.” 
\ | r cu ‘ c neer . 
: a Mr, Stokowski'’s accompaniment to the concerto was as usual, 
/ e conclu n gave him f 
a <2 m S obs exquisitely done The orchestra has seldom done better work than 
‘ in the beautiful E minor symphony. Each division was responsive 
. . enehiheniad buen ae to the demands made upon it; the attacks were sure, the phrasing 
+ , CHET shied aatnin? wali und dynamics excellent. Mr. Stokowski gave the work‘a reading 
: pe “ % full of poetic beauty. The tempos were authoritative, and the per 
! < l €1 i rought out the 
ts : re Keonetiatiien ‘al. de ined tect fusing of all the components of his interpretation made the 
ae rest of t concert Was the appear performance memorable in the annals of his local experience.— 
gl , , thrall of this Cincinnati Post 
< t t nd the thrall of this 
lificult t peak of her cinutint 
Bete vor extra gant praise 
" ‘ strength, emotion and he program ovened with the “Romeo and Juliet” fantaisie the 
atior listing 1 the work of ther orchestral number being the fifth symphony in F minor Mr 
that these tw artists Stokowski, who perhaps has a tenperamental affinity for the Russian 
ential ar nner , i ~ music which composer, entered with subtle understanding irto the symphony and 
2) iy 1 t n be given gave a carefully considered and sympathetic presentation of its 
re: . tist fs tanding in her dress- thought, which the orchestra admirably reinforced tot» conductor 
rs 1 her friends. “It ind orchestra received the most wnmistakable a probation of the 
niment: it is udience 
rfort whic each under The performance of Madame Samaroff-Stokowski, the charming 
eS. |S ft always so young wife of the conductor, who played the RB flat concerto for 
| oe | st vano and orchestra, was a revelation. Last year in the D minor 
Fa + g nily H peccable ; concerto of Rubinstein she appeared to be a very charming, capable 
¥ i smooth, player, but gave no hint of the superlative capacities which she dis 
, arkling arpege! trill. But played at the recent series. The B flat minor concerto is ore of 
f plaver is 1 ' t f course to the most grateful in the whole range of literature for piano and 
St wski i perb int eter, poetic and in orchestra, but also ome most exacting in its demands on the p'ayer, 
iceme {1} ther trified the audi and one seldom attempted with success by any but the most highly 
oN f tud { the slow movement led them almost to endowed of pianists. Madame Stokowski approached it, however, 
Y \ vy audience wok lauded en with the corfidence born of assured mastery, and found in it oppor- 
rt will be repeated on Saturday evening, tunity to display a superb control of not only its technical, but also 
1 akir € Cincinr Times-Star, De ts temperamental pianistic assets She showed a strong and par 
ticularly well-developed rhythmic sense, and, while an unexpected 
and almost masculine virility emphasized the broad outlines of the 
s of symphony co ts, composed concerto, she gave equal presentment to its delicately subtle and 
hk wsky, was given Fri fternoon at poetic phases, which the merely vigorous and masculine player often 





subordinates or overlooks. At its conclusion she received an ova- 
tion which left no doubt as to the impression she had made upon her 
audience.—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, December 10, 1911. 





MUSIC IN LOS ANGELES. 
Los Ancetes, Cal., December 10, 1911. 
Wagner was the interesting subject at the second con- 
cert of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, aud the mu- 
sical community was there in force to do homage to the 
mighty composer. Following were the selections per- 
formed with more precision than dash: “Polonia Over- 
ture,” “Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal,” “The Hul- 
digungs March,” excerpts from “Das Rheingold,” “Die Gét- 
terdiammerung,” “Die Meistersinger” and “Nibelungen” 
ner 
lhe Orpheus Club opened its seventh season with a 
largely attended concert. The sixty male voices obtained 
better results when the piano sustained them in precise 
diapason. The club was assisted by Helen Beatrice Cooper 
soprano, and Frederick Grover, violinist. The young 
songstress possesses a pretty voice with brilliant upper 
notes, but a rather dull middle register. She sang “Ozean! 
Du Ungeheuer!” from Weber’s “Oberon,” which requires a 
heavier voice than hers. Her second number, “I! Pen- 
seroso,” by Mozart, being more suited to her, showed the 
soprano at her best. Frederick Grover performed a beau- 
tiful “Poeme” of his own and Mlynarski’s mazurka in G, 
exhibiting sweetness of tone and freedom through all 
technical intricacies. 
nner 
At the Majestic Theater the Sheehan Opera Company 
gave one week of insignificant performances of “Tales of 
Hoffmann” and “Trovatore.” 
Ree 
The second in the series of the Brahms Quintet cham 
ber music recital was well attended. The program con- 
tained Taneiew’s quintet, new to Los Angeles; “Cava'ina 
and Minuetto” by Beethoven for strings alone; “Waltzer- 
Marchen” by Edward Schutt,“and the piano quartet by 
[ppolitoff, the program. Homer Grunn 
played the piano delightfully. 
neuer 
Eugene Davis entertained the Matinee Musical Club 
with a lecture on Beethoven, illustrated by some of his 
pupils, The program included “Adelaide,” sung by Rose 
Domaza; the concerto in G major for two pianos, per- 
formed by Henrietta Russell and Augusta Kormorhal; an 
aria from “Fidelio,” and an improvisation on Beethoven's 
themes ended the appreciated efforts of pupi!s and teacher. 
nee 
A remarkable program was presented to the Dominant 
Club members by Gertrude Ross, who gave a talk on the 
opera “Elektra,” illustrating her subject with piano ex- 


which closed 


cerpis Miss E. S. Shank, soprano; Blanche Robinson. 
pianist, and W. Gutterson, cellist, assisted the lecturer 
nee 
Carl Lanzer, a local violin maker, is working on a 
quartet of stringed instruments for the Panama Exhibi- 
tion, 


nearer 

Since Mayor Alexander has been re-elected, and women, 
who can now vote in California, have proved to be such 
ideal citizens, the city’s only topic is now the Debutantes’ 
Vaudeville to be given next Friday evening at the Audi- 
torium. Scores of ladies in high social standing are at 
the head of the event, and expectations are great. As 
the entertainment is to be given for the benefit of the 
Children’s Hospital, it will surely be a great financial suc- 
cess, and, judging by the program and its participants, an 
artistic success is also seemingly assured. 

Ricuarp Luccuest. 





Parlow's Recital Program. 


Kathleen Parlow will play the following numbers at 
her first New York recital! in Carnegie Hall, Thursday 
afternoon, January 4, 1912: 

Symphonie Espagnole 
E minor.... 


Concerto, E mimor.:.......6..0005 


Jules Conus 


De Fi GI ino n ns oven cence tcbntadesssebenes Christian Sinding 
Two Hungarian Dances, Nos. 20 and 21........ ... Brahms-Joachim 
Dita Gn Tem oa os Sia oe ooh A oe oe has Leopold von Auer 


Kurt Schindler will be the assisting pianist. Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon of next week Miss Parlow 
appears as soloist with the New York Philharmonic at 
Carnegie Hall. She plays the Beethoven concerto at both 
concerts. 





\ new and valued addition to Fort Worth (Tex.) mu- 
sical circles is the Rosenfeld String Quartet. The fact that 
Josef Rosenfeld has organized and directs the work of the 
quartet is a guarantee of intelligent and artistic work, since 
he is himself a violinist of remarkable talent and a thorough 
musician, whose aim is always for the best work possibile. 
The quartet will be heard soon in a concert with the Har- 
mony Club. The personnel is: Josef Rosenfeld, first vic- 
lin; Lucy Ault, second violin; Clyde Whitlock, viola; 
Clarence Ashley, cello. 
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MUSIC IN MEMPHIS. 


Memrents, Tenn., December 13. rot! 

Che club calendar for the Beethoven Club is well filled 
for the next few weeks. Mrs. Ben Parker, the new presi 
dent, has taken up her work in earnest and has outlined 
work. The first meeting of the 
musical culture class will be held in Beethoven Hall on 
Thursday and will be presided over by Mrs. W. H. Reid 
who will talk to the class on “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” which is to be performed at the Lyceum Theater 
Saturday afternoon the regular monthly 


an interesting year’s 


on December 20. 
concert of the club will take place at Goodwyn Institute 
when the program will be from Beethoven, whose birth an 
niversary will be observed 
traction wil! be Maud Powell, who comes early in January. 
nee 

Arthur Wallerstein, the new 
Symphony Orchestra, has returned from Minneapolis and 
held his first rehearsal Sunday morning at the Business 
Men’s Club. 
Professor 


The club’s opening artist at 


conductor of the Memphis 


There was a full and enthusiastic attendance 


and Wallerstein anticipates a brilliant success 


for the orchestra. The members are highly pleased with th« 
program arranged by the director, and the public anxiously 
There meeting o 
Cty 


anticipates the opening concert. 
Association 


was a 
held at the 
Bank Saturday afternoon, when final plans for the soloist 


the Symphony Orchestra 


the prices and arrangements of seats, etc., were outlined 
A committee composed of Mrs. Wesley Halliburton, Mrs 
Kyle and Leon Hunt was appointed to recommend an artist 
to the manager, Miss Semmes, who will at once close a 
To fill two vacancies on the board 
Mrs. W. H. Reid and Mrs 


contract for the soloist. 
of directors, the names of 
John Oliver were proposed. 
nee 

Ellison Van Hoose, American tenor, and Carmen Melis 
appear in joint recital under the 
Cathey, founder of the All 
conflict of 


dramatic will 
management of Mrs. John A 


Star Course for Memphis. On 


soprano, 


account of a 
dates these artists, who were to have appeared as separat 
attractions, will give their program as arranged, each hay 
The date is Monday, 
December 18, at the Lyceum Theater. 

neuer 


Bloom, of the 


ng his and her own accompanist 


Prof. Jacob Southern Conservatory ot 


Music, announces that his Symphony Orchestra, just or 


ganized in the conservatory, is doing excellent work 


There are about twenty members of the orchestra, selected 


from the best local talent. Professor Bloom will give th« 


opening concert at an early date in the new year 
RnRe 
Mrs. Cleland K. Smith entertained delightfully with 
musicale-luncheon, complimentary to her sister, Mrs. Wi! 
sie, of New Orleans. Following a delicious menu Mrs 


O. H. Muehler sang “The Resary” to harp accompanimen 

Mrs. John Borjes directed the 
Both M 

orchestra 


played by Mrs. Studeman 
orchestra, which rendered delightful numbers. 


Mrs 


Mr. Borjes having charge 


and Borjes are active directors in local 
of the eighteen-piece orchestra 
in the Orpheum Theater, 

nee 


will be 


Mrs. E. M. Holder 
meeting of the 


the hostess for the regular 
Wednesday 
\ Mozart program will be presented, the following mem 
bers taking part: Mrs. Alston Boyd, Mrs. Harry Wilson 


Renaissance Club on 


Mrs. W. C. Early, Banks Jordon, Phaebe Grosvenor, Vir 
ginia Barrow, Rosalind Kline and Mrs. E. M. Holder 
Nota Nance Over 





Philadelphia Basso's Successful Debut, 

John W., Little, Jr., a new basso, made a 
but at the winter concerts at Atlantic City, N 
day, with the Doell Orchestra. Mr 


a genuine basso voice with a very 


successful d 
J., last Sun 
Little is possessed ! 
wide range, allow n 
and high F with ease, hut 
with the real basso quality. Mr. Little 


Heilgen Hallen” from the “Magic Flute” and “Le Cor,” by 


him not only to take the low ( 
sang “In diesen 
Fleger, and showed technical skill and interpretive ability 
well known 
makes tw 
Littl 
and German 


in the spe 


He is working with Baernstein-Regneas, the 
New York 


visits weekly to Philadelphia, and with whom Mr 


yocal instructor and coach, who 


is preparing a repertory of Italian, French 


operas, which he expects to sing in 
of 1913. 


Europe 





A Lendeon Opinion of Puccini. 


Since Verdi's death there has been development in Ita 


ian opera as compared with nineteenth-century opera im 


the Peninsula, London Times. but the maste-: 


of “Otello” 
of prolific composers, and Boito is still silent 


says the 
has never been approached by the long line 
Since Wag- 
ner. of course, the old orchestral nonsense is no longer 
possible, but its place has been taken by newer and more 
complicated mannerisms. Puccini, the best as well as the 
most popular of his Italian contemporaries, has a natural 
sense of the orchestra which enables him to write agree 


ably and fluently without putting too great a strain either 





on himself, on his players, or on his audience, and in his 
four best-known works he has given us much attractive 
melody, together with many orchestral graces. But ther: 
are signs that his inventive faculty is coming to an end, 
and his technic is probably inadequate to cover up the de- 
ficiency. In his latest work, “La Fanciulla del West,” he 
seems to have made up his mind that he must adopt all 
the modern improvements, however unsuitable they may 
be to his melodramatic story of sheriffs and highwayme: 


in California Consequently, alongside of a tune 
reminiscent of Mr. Pélissier’s “The Tiddley Pom,” we 
find a bartender warbling in the whole-tone scale like a 
second Pelléas. For such a queer combination further 


progress seems to be impossible. In some ways even th 


crudities of “Cavalleria Rusticana’” and the eclecticism of 


‘| Pagliacci” contained greater germs of hope 


Ernest Schelling’s Successes Abroad. 


Every season finds the American musician more firmly 


entrenched in the good opinion of Europeans There wa 
1 time when our musical best was looked at askance or 
That day, however, has passed 


the other side The re 


cent successes of American singers at the Hammerstet 


opera in London is one instance, bui there are others of 


greater importance, musically, even though there may not 


be the same amount of calcium light thrown upon the suc 


cessful artists The men and women who have gained the 


musical and social favor of foreigners of position are near 


ly all deserving Americans 


For the most part, the musician who is a native of this 


country or a citizen seems to possess those straightforward 


qualities that attract persons of intellect and breeding 


Ernest Schelling, whose pianistic prowess has gained a 


place for him among the foremost pianists of the day, is 


one of the American musicians who has not only con- 


quered European people of distinciion through his art, but 


also because of his personal charm Schelling has been 


in England and on the Continent for a year past, and he 


seems to have established his position there as positively 
is he has in this country 

Wherever he has played Schelling appears to have in 
pressed by his musical attainments, his sincerity, a modest 
demeanor that won approbation and a technic of the vit 
tuoso order Audiences present at the leading European 
symphony orchestra concerts in which Schelling partici 
pated as soloist showed no hesitamy in expressing their 


approval of his efforts \fterward many titled folk en- 


tertained the pianist 
Chis is not an isolated cas« Oth. r American musician 
ire receiving similar consideration at the hands of Eur 


pean folk who are fast realizing thar our men and women 


m music are worth while mm more ways than on On 


the concert hall platform, in the drawing room, or at the 


hunting lodge the American seems to be 


to hold his 


musician gaining 


ability 


m an own 
Che significance of this is readily apparent to those who 
know the hardships endured by many gifted musicians 


going from this land to the older one beyond the Atlantic 
The changed attitude of foreigner toward our musical 
artists has been gradual Lately it has taken additional 
impetus, In a few years the American will rank as high 
before making a European debut—providing, of course, 
his position over here is established—as the European 
ir.ist does who prepares to pay a first visit to the United 
States and Canada 
The Riverside ( horal Club. 
The opening cortcert of the fourth serson by the Rive: 


side Choral Club, Earle A. Wavne, director, wa riven at 


Hotel Bretton Hall, New York, Friday evening, December 
15. The assisting artists were: Adah B. Conner, sopran 
Frederich H. Limpert, baritone; Florence Winselmann and 


The 
Conner in the 


Margaret J. ©. Phillips, accompanists soloists wer 


Miss 


The audience was large and enthusiastic and th 


well received, particularly Debussy 


number 


work of the chorus was characterized by clean dicti 

good attack and balance of tone. The program was as 

follows 

Estudtantina la 

Daybreak Paning 

Aria from Tarnnhauser, © lu mein holder Abendeterr Wagner 
Mr. Limpert 

The Crusader P uti 

the Frog “Singing School Rart ett 

\ir de 1 from L'Fafant Prodiguc Det 


lies Conner 


I 1 Sig Greig-S kle 
‘ar'tone Solo and Chorus 
With Sheathed Swerds, from Naaman { ta 
Songs 
Thou Art Mir A I i<k 
Who'll Ruy My I nder (rerman 
©, Dry" Those Tear Del Rieg 
Mr. Limpert 
Annie laurie Arr by Pott r 
~ongs 
Morning Hymn He nechel 
\ Moonlight Song Cadman 
Ecstasy 





Miss Conner 
Mater 


Soprano 


inflammatus, from Staxbat 


Solo and Chorus 








OBITUARY 


Alberto Randegger. 
reported the 





Last Sunday's cable from London death 





of Alberto Randegger, who tor many years was a prom 
nent figure in the musical lift t England. Randegge 
was born in Trieste, Austria, so he lived to a ripe 
old age \s musical conductor, composer and teacher of 


singing, Mr. Randegger attained to world-wide celebrity 
but perhaps his greatest service in the cause of musi 


books on 


of scientific voice development, and 


Was 


his work as a teacher Hi singing show that 


he understood the art 


many renowned singers studied with him. Other authors 


of books on singing paid Randegger the deserved compli 


ment of quoting him adding chapters from the Randeg 


ger hooks to their own 


Before locating in London, Randegger conducted thea 


ters in his native city and other towns nearby He went 


oO England in 1854, and at once took up the work of sing 


ng master, and reaped such fame that in 1868 he was 


ippointed professor of singing at the Royal Academy of 


Music in London, Later, his executive ability brought him 


higher honors is he was elected i member of the Com 


mittee of Directors at the Royal Academy: he also served 


tor some years as professor of singing at the Royal ¢ 


lege of Music 

Randegger also conducted Italian opera at St. Jann 
Theater in London, and subsequentiy for the Carl Rosa 
Company When Jules Benedict resigned a ndu-t 
the Norwich Music Festivals, Alberto Randegger was ap 








pointed to succeed Benedict He ha nducted in more 
recent years also at Covent Garden, and at many concert 
n London 
Randegger held number f decorations mone then 
the rank of Knight of the Crown of Italy. In 1807 he 
narried | i Baldwin, of Boston, Ma 
Compositions trom Randegger’s pen include a gran 
pera Bianca Capello,” produced in Veni in 1854 
omic opera lhe Rival Beauti vhich had tts premix 
%o4 m London a Setting tor thx sotl Psalm f 
piano solo, cho rgan a est sung at the Bos 
ton Jubilee in 1872 several cantat ind dramatic scene 
some beautiful ngs n his very iluable Primer 
Singing.” 
\s a man, the iate Mr. Randegger was broadly re 
versa tce r ) ; oH t) vh 
sited Londor 
StransBy as a Conduct)r. 
‘ \ \ 
it might really ‘ f mterest the supporter of the 
Vhilharmonic Ore tra to know st why after ddling 
away the ance i se iring Weingartner as luctor 
that time-hon clety——the mimittee whi lecice 
l ittet pick ut | ef Stransky 
W eingartner elf assured me a few mo tl 
¢ responded to t t first indirect and ther t a 
proaches of the crety 
However Mr Stranst i I ‘ 
make the best f him, eve f his readings cf such familt 
works as the symphonies f Beethoven and Mendel 
ompel unkindly criticisn 
\t esterday's neert, given 4 Carnegie Ha 
ir. Stransky succeedec taking mucl f suavity an 
gr r it tT tw ! ments f the ty n scot 
yinphon | care tI nging ‘ t tem 
nad nitting s§ r 1 the rigi Acc 5 The Va 
played better than the penne } t R t lac 
fantasy and lost much of its ut 
In all hé does Mr. Stransky force t leplore h 
want of poetry, and, aliove a ny t laginatior ‘ 
vorks hard nd 1 } | ted n rn ? 
hestra was ofter ragged yesterday 
The music clul | t W ‘ ng 
mendable work t ear The H ny Club has had 
splendid progran recentl f Massenet, Liza Lehmam 
Cadman and Humperdinc! \ recent afternoon wa 
devoted t« Herodiade it ‘ Hae nel (srete 
and Koenigskinder I he } terpea I ¢ 
studying living composer ‘ nd ribo nterest 
ing program have been giver 
The Harmony Club, of Fort Wort Ts rf 
Oscar Seagie, baritone, with Yves Nat " t 
December 11 Mr. Seagle is a great faverite m Fort 
Worth, having sung there frequently, and his many friend 
were greatly interested in the ncert The Harmor 
Club has also secured the great tenor; Bonct, for mcert 


in the spring 
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Res en Minsgarotis, Minn., December 16, 1911 
fais | wonder that a repetition of the “March 
nb was demanded at the popular concert 
ythmic appeal of the Gipsy march, which 
5 ( r the first time here, was so successfully com- 
M Oberhoffer and the orchestra that it 
neous iavor. The overture to Mendelssohn's 
er Night’s Dream” music was an exquis- 
re. The prelude to act III] of “King 
Reinecke, new to Minneapolis; “Chanson 
uis Victor Saar (also new), a delightful 
at ! g with violin obligato; the symphonic poem 
> ‘ effectively played, and the ever popular 
Henry VIII" 
ttras program, Giuseppe Fabbrini, the 


(Edward German), made an 


inist who has recently become one 


spf 
: 


Minneapolis, was the soloist of the 


e concerto which Signor Fabbrini elected to 
x 


rchestra “was the Rubinstein D minor and 
rformance of the work he was able to 

: Poe remarkable technical proficiency, but in 
eh passages a depth of poetic feeling wherein les 

; the imaginative and individual quality of his 
I thusi f applause followed the concerto, to 
2 ignot Fabbrini responded with a scintillating 
played with vivacity and skill The 


~ paniment f e orchestra, usually remarkable for 


f 


& nally. been noted of late to 
ms 5 the soloist and this was unfortunately 
< companimenmt to th concerto 

nar 
f the Tschaikowsky fifth symphony 
eas evening had not progressed far before it was evi 
Pier t conductor and orchestra were giving their very 
e expression of the vividly colored and changing 
he Russian composer. Though it has become 
periluotis to mention that Mr. Oberhoffer con 
mé cannot restrain an Occasional 
hed admiration of the mind that can com- 
I'schaikowsky symphony, remember- 





: umbers and numbers of other works 
SF ls t are stored there in perfect order. 
eciation of the high order of accom- 
been witnessed in the periormance 
not lacking to the audience, and 

4 t iien were obliged to acknowledge unusually 
happy contrast to some of the 
Ischaikowsky ideas was “The 
Ka Henry Hadley, the conductor of the San 
ry Orchestra There 1s nothing pro 


Culprit Fay Program music of the 


} 1 


ae nee type. it follows clesely the whimsical 


ired it, and is the essence of tairy spirit, 





there witl little make believe melan- 

li polis was fortunate in making the acquaint 
rinning of Friday evening's concert of the 

jonna Diana’ by Reznicek, a blithe, joyous 
greeabl lition to the orchestra reper 


well, t oloist, it is only necessary to 


= MINNEAPOLIS 


say that her consummate art made a complete conquest as 
it never fails to do. The number which Madame Powell 
played was the “Symphony Espagnol” by Lalo. The au- 
dience was leath to let her go, even after she had granted 
an encore, still more so, indeed, for her encore was a par- 
ticularly charming morceau by Boisdeffre, “Ay Bord d’un 
which she played to harp accompaniment. 
2meRe 

Edward Towler, violinist, appeared at First Unitarian 
Church in a joint recital with his sister, Mertianna Towler, 
pianist. Mr. Towler is an earnest young musician whose 
poise, sincerity and musical intelligence promise success for 
him in the professional field which he has but recently 
entered. Miss Towler played very creditably two groups 
of piano solos besides the accompaniments to the violin 


Ruisseau,” 


numbers 
nee 
Frederic Fichtel presented in recital Wednesday after- 
noon a group of his pupils who form an ensemble class 
which is doing admirable work under his direction. ‘The 
Bridal Song” (Jensen), first and second movements of the 
Haydn symphony No. “Freischiitz” overture (Weber), 
“Invitation to the Dance” (Weber), “Dance Macabre” 
(Saint-Saéns) and “Don Giovanni” serenade (Mozart), 
arranged for four hands, were played by Sibyl McDonald, 
Rachael Keating, Emma Engeset, Ethel Keating; Gwenvil 
Hughes, Vellita Morrison, Mertianna Towler, Lola New- 
ell; Dorothy Cohen, Frances Hutchinson, Harriet Bennett, 
Mrs. Hendrickson; Ethel Alexander, Theodora Troendle, 
Carrie Jackson and John Beck. 
RRR 
The Minneapolis Quartet, composed of Frances Vincent 
Coveny, soprano; Eleanor Poehler, contralto; J. Austin 
Williams, tenor, and Winworth Williams, bass, sang at the 
Land Show in St. Paul Friday evening 
ee 
Mrs. Norman Nash McFarran, Mrs. Reinhardt and Miss 
Goodwin have issued invitations to an informal musicale 
in their studios in the Colonial Building, Tuesday evening, 
December 19 
Rar 
Tuesday evening, December 19, Gustavus Johnson, di- 
rector of the Johnson School of Music, Oratory and Dra- 
matic Art, will present a group of his pupils in a studio 
recital. They will be assisted by pupils of Agnes Lewis, 
head of the vocal department, and Maude Moore, 
head of the oratorical department, in the following pro- 
grain: Sonata, C minor, first movement, (Mozart), 
“Crepuscule” (Friml), Ruth Lomkin;“*The Vow” (Meyer- 
Helmund), Arloine Velturn; “Album Leaf” (Kirchner), 
“Valse Lente” (Dolmetsch), Rose Swinburne; “Cres- 
cendo” (Lassen), “Danse Andalousi” (Gustavus Johnson), 
Marie Heide; “Judgment Day” (Phelps), Verna Johnson ; 
sonata, C major (Haydn), “Elfenreigen” (Jensen), Jose- 
phine Mather; “The Sweetest Flower That Blows” (Haw- 
ley), “To You’ (Oley Sperks), Harvey Hillory; “Scarf 
Dance” (Chaminade), “Tarantelle, No. 1” (Gustavus John 
son), Gertrude Silber; “The Bet Rose” (Jacobsen), “By 
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Moonlight” (Bendel), “Kammenoi Ostrow’ (Rubinstein), 
Amy Berg. Jeanne Watts, pupil of Maude Moore, read in 
Osceola, Wis., December 12. 
nur 

Giuseppe Fabbrini, of the Minneapolis School of Music, 
Oratory and Dramatic Art, will appear in concert Monday 
evening, December 18, in Winona, Minn. Emma Olsen, 
advanced piano pupil of Wilma Anderson Gilman, gave 
the following interesting program, Thursday evening, De- 
cember 14: “March of the Dwarfs,” by Grieg; “Elfen 
Tanz,” Grieg; “Silvery Spring, Bendel; “In Autumn,’ 
MacDowell; nocturne in A flat, Chopin; “Prophet Bird,” 
Schumann; “Am Lorelei-fels” (“At the Rock of the 
Lorelei’), Raff; “Marche Mignonne,’ Poldini; “Concert 
Etude,” op. 104, Mendelssohn. Gertrude Hull, of the fac- 
ulty, assisted Mildren Gretchen Phillipps in a lecture on 
the opera, illustrating at the piano, in Stillwater, Decem- 
ber 15. Piano pupils of Kate Mork and violin pupils of 
Norma Williams gave a program in the school recital hall, 
Saturday afternoon, December 16, at 4.30 o'clock. The 
following participated: Myrtle McGrath, Mildred Man- 
nerud, Marion Leigh, Nellie Barnes, Katharine Burrill, 
Cornelia Patterson, Mamie Claesgen, Florence Zetter- 
strom, Wilma Osbeck, Laura Nummedal, Genevieve 
Ketchum. Julian Johnson, advanced pupil of Carlyle 
Scott, assisted by Bertha Thorsgard, contralto, and Vivian 
Pattridge, soprano, pupils of William H. Pontius, gave the 
following program for the regular recital hour, Saturday 


morning, December 16: Gavotte, Bach; etudes, “Aeolian 
Harp,” “Butterfly,” Chopin; “Humoresque,” Rachm-eninoff ; 
rhapsody, Brahms; “Evening Harmonies,” Pachulski; 


‘Lotus Land,” Cyril Seott; prelude in G minor, Rach- 
maninoff—Julian Johnson. “What Is Love?’, Ganz; 
“Prayer of Love,” Pontius; “Little One a-Cryin’,” Speaks 
—Bertha Thorsgard. “Goodbye,” Tosti; “The Gladdest 
Music of June,” Lucas—Vivian Pattridge. Edna Brunius 
Funk, of the music department, played a group of solos at 
the Olivet Methodist Episcopal Church, December 15. The 
University of Minnesota Dramatic Club, under the direc- 
tion of Charles M. Holt, gave an unusually successful per- 
formance of A. W. Pinero’s “The Magistrate” at the Uni- 
versity Chapel last Thursday. The Minneapolis Tribune 
said: 

Last evening’s performance was of much intrinsic merit. From 
the initial unfolding of Pinero’s clever plot to the deliciously ab- 
surd climax in the hotel scene, the spectators greeted each new dis- 
closure with gales of laughter. 

Those who did not attend tke play missed one of the best per 
formances given in recent years by the University Dramatic Club, 
which has such plays as “You Never Can Tell,” by Shaw; “As 
You Like It,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “Twelfth Night” and 
Pinero’s “Trelawney of the Wells” to its credit. To Charles M 
Holt, who has directed the club plays for many seasons, is due the 
excellent training shown in the performance. 

The Minneapolis Journal said: 

Presented at the University Chapel last evening by the Masquers 
under the direction of Charles M. Holt, “The Magistrate” proved 
one of the most satisfying productions the club has attempted in 
recent years. A remarkably smooth performance was the result of 
excellent ensemble playing, while several of the players showed un- 
usual aptitude for painting their characters clearly. 

Prof. Joseph W. Thomas, in the University Daily, said: “The 
performance was worthy of professiona's.” 

Mr. Holt plans to put on Ibsen's historical drama, “The 
Pretenders,” later in the year. This will be one of the 
biggest productions ever undertaken by the club. Pupils 
of the dramatic department gave a successful performanc: 
of “The Schoolmistress” last Tuesday night, and another 
group of three one-act plays on Friday night. Harriet 
Hetland, of the dramatic department, read for the West- 
wi-ster Church Guild at the home of Mrs. Halliday, 2225 
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Grand avenue South, last Saturday. Lona Francois and 
Hermoine Peterson, pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. 
Holt, read at Riverside Chapel last weck. Emilie Eggen 
read at the Church of the Redeemer Wednesday night. 
Mary ALLEN. 





ST. PAUL. 


St. Pavt, Minn., December 16, 1911 

Last week the people were given an opportunity of 
choosing the program for the Sunday concert by the 
process of voting for the numbers desired out of a given 
list of works which the orchestra has played in the past. 
The result is almost like that of last year’s experiment, and 


is as follows: 


March from The Prophet. .. «Meyerbeer 


First movement from Symphony No. 8 in B minor (unfin- 


ished) ....... Rat age sbae e's KabNs tabbn 64000 SS 6 KS .. Schubert 
Allegro moderato. 
Overture, William Tell Rossini 
Peer Gynt Suite No. 1 Grieg 
In the Moraing. 
Aase’s Death. 
Anitra's Dance 
In the Hall of the Mountain King 
Melody in F. Rubinstein 
Two Norwegian Dances Grieg 


Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann Offenbach 


Waltz, On the Beautiful Blue Danube Strauss 


Rar 
Che first concert of this season by the St. Paul Choral 
Art Society, of which Leopold G. Bruenner is director, will 
be given on the evening of Tuesday, December 19, at the 
Y. W. C. A. Hall 
eer 


PHe Musica, Courter is pleased to record the addition 
te Twin City musical circles of Paul James Bliss, who ar- 
rived in St. Paul last 
side for the present with his parents, Mr. and Mrs 
\ Bliss, in Mimneapolis; 


Tuesday. Young Mr, Bliss will re- 


James 


nner 
Kate Dousman Williams and Alma 
will give a recital at the Aberdeen on Thursday afternoon, 
December 21 


Florence Peterson 


nar 
The St. Paal Symphony Orchestra 
former custom of having soloists at the popular concerts 


has resumed its 


instead of making the programs exclusively orchestral as 
Richard Wagner, first cellist of the 
orchestra, is to be the soloist tomorrow. 


Ree 


heretofore this season 


The second of the series of chamber music recitals under 
the auspices of the Schubert Club will occur this afternoon 
at Pioneer Hail. 

Zee 


Piano pupils of George H. Fairclough at Macalester Col 
liege appeared in recital Thursday afternoon 


Mary ALLen 


Cadman and Hassler Appear Before Indians. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Gertrude Hassler,’ con 
tralto of Chicago, who assists him in his talk and recital 
on Indian music, had many interesting experiences during 
their successful appearance in Texas and Oklahoma. The 
tour took place in November and included Dailas, Houston, 
Oklahoma City, Muskogee, Néwata, Fort Gibson and Tale 
quah, the old Cherokee capital of historic significance. Mr 
Cadman and Miss Hassler had two appearances in Dallas 
which brought out the leading musical and society people 
of the bustling Southern city, and called forth acclaims 
from a united press. Oklahoma City received them with 
enthusiasm. Senator Robert L. Owen, who, by the way, is 
part. Cherokee, attended the recital with a number of his 
colleagues and afterward himself in terms 
strongly favorably to the two entertainers. He took a 
keen interest in the work which Cadman is doing and sug- 
gested that study be made of the Cherokee songs. Acting 
upon this suggestion Mr. Cadman-made a trip to the In 
dian country and consummated arrangements for study of 
the Cherokee songs later in the season. A recital 
given at Talequah before a number of full bloods, who at 
once approved of the “Indian feeling” throughout the re- 
cital, Many educated and cultured aborigines waxed en- 
thusiastic over the entertainment. While in Nawata Miss 
Hassler and Mr. Cadman were the house guests of Mrs 
Eugene B. Lawson, a grand-daughter of Chief Journey 
Cake, the famous Delaware. Mrs. Lawson is president of 
the music. club which brought the two musicians to that 
thriving Oklahoma town. Good houses and lots of en- 
thusiasm greeted them throughout the trip. They will re- 
turn to the Southwest the middle of January under the 
management of Mrs. Claude L. Steele, who piloted the last 
visit. 


expressed 


was 





It is rumored that Puccini has composed a new comic 
opera, the title of which is “Le Coeur Joyeux,” libretto ty 
Quincero; a Spanish poet. 





GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 
Sunday Evening Concert. 


Tetrazzini II, in the person of Evelyn Scotney, an Aus- 
tralian, made her debut at the operatic concert last Sun- 
day night, and astonished everybody by her phenomenal 
singing of the “Mad Scene” music of “Lucia, repeating all 
her music in the scene with marvelous ease, after wild 
applause, and in the space of a night. This Miss 
Scotney’s American debut, in fact, her first real public ap- 


was 


pearance on the operatic stage, if we except the few notes 
she sang last week in “Thais” in the petite role of La 
Charmeuse, which hardly gave us a clue to the real char 
acter of her voice. The other numbers of the Sunday pro 
gram call for more than passing attention. Miss Fisher sang 
even better than at any time during this season, her voice 
seeming more resonant and her phrasing and coloring re- 
vealing unsuspected qualities. Miss Swartz’s richly colored 
voice blended happily with that of Miss Fisher in the lui- 
laby, and Miss de Courcey sang the 
with charm 
new hearing Mr 
range and power, its wonderful smoothness, and its free 


Sandman’s measure 
At each 
beauties, its 


Mr. Goodrich conducted discreetly, 


Lankow's voice shows new 
dom from vicious methods of tone production making it 
Boston 


orchestra, 


Opera Company. M 
the brilliant Saint 
exhibiting a broad technic and a taste 
fulness in that 
Ramella sang the aria from 


a valuable asset for the 
Henrotte, of the 
Saéns “Havanaise,” 


played 


won him much applause M 
Mefistofele” well 


execution 


“Faust,” December 13. 


Madame Brozia’s version of Margtierite revealed loveli 
ness of phrasing, nobility of facial expression, dramatic in 
tensity, and beauty and consistency of interpretation, Espe 
cially noteworthy was the liquid beauty of her voice in the 
mezzo register during the chiirch scene. M. Clement was 
not so happily suited in the role of Faust as he has been in 
other impersonations, The Mephistopheles of M. Rothier 
brought him much applause. A few deft touches made M 
Barreau’s Wagner seem lifelike, and Siebel (Mlle. d’Olige) 
Riddez's Valentine 


André Caplet, the conductor, made many 


pleased. M was hardly successful 


pages sourid 
with a rejuvenated spirit. 
“Carmen,” December li. 

Madame Gay’s impersonation of the heroime now has 
reached a stage where she can truly rést on her laurels 
Likewise M. Clement 
sonation of Don José, which still remains his master role 
M. Riddez replaced M 

**Samson and Delilah,” December 15. 

Madame Gay and Signor Zenatello scored again im the 
ul the 
Russell has provided continues to 


has refined his already fine imper 


Mardones as the Escamillo 


principal roles, and the majesty of the choruses at 
sumptuous setting Mr 
impress. 


“Thais,” December 17 (Matinee). 


Massenet’s popular work was given its first repetition 
Again Ma 
Clement carried off the honors in the 


Nicias L. A. B 


with the same cast as on its first presentjation 
dame Brozia and M 
roles of Thais and 





A Fried heim-Liszt Rhapsody. 


Toront Canada, December 
To The Musical Courier 
One of the 


given in this city 


most interesting and enjoyable concerts 


within the memory of the writer was 


that by the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, assisted by the 
eminent and world-famed pianist, Arthur Friedheim, last 
Thursday evening, the 13th inst, in Massey Hall. After 


an exceedingly beautiful performance of the 
No 5. 


conducter, F 


symphony, 


of the 


by Beethoven, under the excellent directix 
S. Welsman, Friedheim appeared in the A 
and both 


of some three thousand people by rea 


major concerto by Liszt fascinated and thrille i 


the large audience 


son of his extraordinarily brilliant and supremely beau 


tiful playing. Power, passion, rich, gorgeous tone, lovely 


phrasing, rhythmic steadiness, and elasticity—all compelled 


admiration, together with a technical ease and suret: 
scarcely ever attained. Friedheim has the “Grand style,” 
his playing is luxuriant, warm hearted, poetic, sincer 

and again it is charged with elemental fire. clectricity. and 
the brilliance of a tropical noonday sur He received 
many recalls, playing as encore after the concerto Liszt's 
second Hungarian rhapsody, and after his magnificient 


numbers, the 
and the 


playmg of his solo Mephisto walt 


“Chimes of Geneva,” tenth rhapsody by Li 


he, after four more recalls, played in titanic style the 
twelfth rhapsody, also by Liszt, and the orchestra received 





much applause for its expressive playing of a “Valse 
Triste,” by Sibelius C- 
MUSIC IN OREGON. 
Porrtawp, Ore December 1 , 
Jan Kubelik received a tremendous ovation at the Heilig 


Theater on November 29, and this was not his first visit to 
this city. Every seat was occupied and some were com 


pelled to stand. Tschaikowsky’s concerto m D major was 





one of the gems on the program. Especial mention must 
be made of the excellent accompanist, Ludwig Schwab 


The recital was under the direction of Lois Steers-Wynn 


Coman. About $4,000 was taken in at the box office. 
zn RR 
Eleven performances were given here by the Lambard! 


Among the 
Rigoletto, 
‘Faust,” 


Opera Company, beginning Thanksgiving Day 
played 
Cavalleria Rusticana 


operas were Thais” (three times), 


and iP ugliacc 1, Luc 1a, : 


“Carmen” and others This was the sec 


troupe to 


mi grand opera 
rhe Heihg 
ittfact 


visit Portland this season new 


Theater can accommodate the largest 
zee 


Schumann's symphony, N 1, will | 


hOnTlsS 


x played at the next 


Portland Symphony Decem 


concert of the 
ber 17 


Orchestra, 
Joun R. OaTMAN 


Verdi's Requiem Sung in Carnegie Hall 





Lhe second concert of the Columbia University Festival 
Chorus, Walter Henry Hall, conduct coming coine! 
denta ly wit the date f Kdware MacDowell’s birth, 
December 18, fifty yeats ago, was de the OecasioOn of a 
commemcrative pertormance t Verdis Requiem given 
at Carnegie Hall Ix re a ifge and distinguished aut 
ence 

This was preceded by rt program of MacDowel 
numbers, including th« te for rchestra, opus 42, con 
ducted by Corre s Rubner, and a ere ip f songs My 
Jean, The Blue Bell Long Ag ind “A Maid Sings 
Light,” sung by Aln Gluck. who a articipated ag one 
f the soloists i ‘ Requiem wit Mildred Pottet 
contralto; Char Hiackett, tenor d Herbert Wither 
poon, bass, to complete e quartet 

It mw well widee Mat Ve ron | i giving 
thirtee: representatiy italian composers i is day the 
commission tO wrte a portion O| a mass thal iG its entirety 
should be emblemati of ltahan art, to honor the memory 
of Rossii failed f the very obvious reason Of lack of 
unity, and that the Libera me is Cortrmibution to this 
musical hodge podge, wa eft to await a gher recog 
nition, i its utilization for the requiem written im honor 
of Manzoni, the distinguished novelist and poct, who died 
five years later | t! work Verdi has let i Master 
piece that will endure for ag espite the fact that here 
ind there, both in the os and orchestration, are heard 
hints of Anda hese weve! y are, ck 
not detract m the ‘ t tron h grave spiritu beauty 
of the work as a whole 

With the chor 4OO vores eretor mposed 
the Mornitigside Heights Chorus, the Yonkers and New 
Rochelle choral! cictics wd the Brooklyn Uratorn sox 
ety, all young, fresh voices, carefully tratied under 1 
able leadershiy \te Hall, the result } wved t+ thi 
pertormance proved that New York really is af ge 
choral aggregat ? Dali ! lon ! ik vOrk 
precision of attach wind fineness of nunnee was lent 
throughout while the S tu rove t vinurable 
surety of the bo i niger t} intricate fugue arte 
the splendid climax at the ¢« © add tell turther to tt 
prawseworthy choral achievement 

In keeping with this ime the work of the M 
\lma Gluck favorite at « ry appearance, whether 
group of song wh she Ing t harming! 
iumitahble manner, of the more set work if the te 
evening, always m the pictur lways ar ically at ease 
she gave the audience many memorable moments during 
her share of the evening's work 

Miss Potter, a rising young tral A gloriwrt 
voice of wide range and beautiful bre, was at he t 
in the “Agnus Det where her vy ‘ he iw wit Mad 
ame Gluck's, brought this gwem of e work it n haun 
ing heart-searching sign nce 

Mr. Witherspoon added artistic interpretati to t 
eT ral excellen y i the eveniitie wor de a | 

unced success of hi art 

Charles Hackett eing the newcomet Yor 

audiences, merits an additi word { praise tor hi 
plendid pertorr ce | ‘ ty t t 1 ¥ “ 
nd still untried singe Ir ett fir Nev 
York early this fall to assume the positi 6 tenor 40 ‘ 

ot Thomas Chur | eing ; ‘ 1 at 
m Carnegie Hall, a slight net usn “ Mave ‘ 
casily pardonable (Jttite tin nirary wotig vir. FH U 
ett sang with absolut« " urety, } “ve i ring 
ing out free and clear, the attacks ean a well taker 
and bearing his share : rc ensemble i i u 
cal certainty, thu iking an unqualiix ‘ ! ! 
opening appeararn 

As far as the conducting by Protess Rubner ft 
MacDowell suite. is concerned, the lk . the ettet 
since t would be manifest inkind in view of the ger 
tleman's well meant inten i t the myriad 
hortcomings of his per! 


Letter at Musical Courier Office. 


There is a letter at these offices 


Hauck 


iddressed t Madani 


Minnic 
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MUSICAL ANN ARBOR. arias. It would be easier to run the whole program than naught. The society will be assisted by eminent soloists 
aa OS Ss SEP ESS try to describe it. As for Madame de Pasquali, let it suf- and the Boston Festival Orchestra, which has accompanied 
erts in two nig so thet is not bad for a polo town. fice to say that she sang in her usual pleasing and winning them for the past two seasons. The programs, under the 
se | faculty concert of the year was given. ™anner. Her program was: direction of I. Edgar Birch, are as follows: 
sons why the concert had par- Gli augui d’inferno, from the Magic Flute .-Mozart EVENING Of FEBRUARY at. 
oo gt Vt Ss 1 P. Lock d German songs— Ceapbete 255 Ciao he hk as nae a kwh cdc wamoedecan Orchestra 
etd a er ee . oe on Andenken ...... CF ciuee bad eas oe hea ne Beethoven Cantata, Endymion’s Dream......--.-......++00+ Coleridge-Taylor 
i er husband (who is the head of the violin Patron das nacnt pe Wind. Sais sce da culcbiewes tate (First time in Canada.) 
ge duets, and, secondly, because Senile a iicpak nonseioras 044s kee ee Dewhans — BOMR oi 6 okcidg ccc tsdne ss vacegedeceuvhssoncesscsQele WOlTeReGte 
y Prof. Albert A. Stanle y for piano and Wahr ich nicht ein Halm auf frischem Wiesengrund, IE EE TES PAE Byte eS LEE aE IT Orchestra 
am ; ry program went off splendidly, Tschaikowsky Operatic short story, At ik COROT I a hs ogi nk sec connde wes Grieg 
Ps ilies sis 2 is i ate Malin iil ee ys Ci ec eee Densater GOO 564 sodas vcek bebe tasneanns chu ed ..John Barnes Wells 
ind ts were well received lhe program has Songs by American composers Be POT Ree oe PT ose AP re ceeeeeceesees Mr. Werrenrath 
it is given herewith in full: Far Off 1 Hear a Lover’s Flute Cadman Chorwsa, Land of Howe. nd Ghote cee nn ccc ciccceneventessews Elga: 
=o Stanley es Wearing Awa’, Jeet. occ. cccvccccccsctssccun evences Foote EVENING OF FEBRUARY 22. 
= Lock Spring Singing eet nee jee ..MacFayden Qwttte is bncdc i cuowekseeeeaees bhGhC rH bn eka’ ved oeeee en Orchestra 
Re! Beethoveu The Year's at the Gaeta. .< vic ices ds cwescccnpigessstnae Beach Trio ................Miss Hinkle, Mr. Wells and Mr. Werrenrath 
Pe ; Hermann Che Kath: Tie sas vise dcc cs dey pulener ebedeneeus Vouee Ware CO BONG iii 55 5a EE eo anon Rees Cas veo Eb Carl Webster 
‘“"s Herman: The Persian Serenade sik URES 6 bs a dune haa Cooke i). i ee ee Florence Hinkle 
Fichtner Nightingale cadenza, written anand for ‘Madame de Pas- Dramatic cantata, The Golden Legend..............-se0+++ Sullivan 
sy W H quali by the composer Others to appear are: Helen Ferguson, soprano; M. 
Sec . 1, luce di quest’ a a, fro ida ¢ amo .D . . ‘ “ 
ot Kotek Oh, luce di quest’ ‘anins, from Linds & Chsmouns Donizett’ Britton, contralto, and Cecile Bethune, baritone, all local 
oN Kote Classics of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries , 
es Kotek Nina: Tre giorni , iegatror sus .. Pergolesi singers. 
Jnr P. Lockw E’ amore un ladroncello (Cosi fan tutte)... ...++-Mozart 
see , Lockw Canzonetta Pk Fees her ape ree steneeenees Haydn FOR SALE 
Liszt Perdonate, signor mio (Il matrimonio segreto).. . Cimarosa 
= i: See irs. is cack ended eee seta he seeeenaannae omel i ® 
ar a Ta . J A FINE OLD ITALIAN FIDDLE, an instrument of 
hs : ; Infidelite . Tosti superb quality. for sale. It can be tested vy writing 
er eae ; 5 ee DN io oc en cass ck Peek eRS ea seeealtenees Hale “Pp, N. L.” ig care of this Paper. 
, r had ili another concert, a big one, SO OO RE en tere ee eae tis a epee _ «+ Burgmein eri n 
een ! ft Choral Union concerts was given Villanelle ys ..Eva dell’ Acqua OL D ITALIAN VIOLINS—A private collector finds it 
ie = I 1 When she sang here at the May Una voce poco fa, from Il Barbiere di Seviglia .. Rossini necessary to dispose of his collection of instruments, in- 
Pics ‘ > piano a Grange . : s we * 4 pd 
ae ple said they had never heard a bet- \t the piano, Ina ey HI cluding a Ruggeri, Testori, Magini, Gagliano, Jos. Guar- 
ince Madame Sembrich appeared eet pa acs i nerius, Vuillaume, etc., all in splendid condition. A very 
ie f fore. But the American sopran eres Fae naps rare instrument in the collection is one by Antonius 
et to t satisfaction of all present that she Ottawa Choral Society. Casini, Modena, 1670, and a uniquely interesting speci- 
ee verels her throat as a means of The directors of the Ottawa Choral Society have an- men by Giuseppe Stanza, made in Venice in 1671. There 
he estl she showed that she could nounced a two day festival on February 21 and 22, 1912 is also a genuine Tourte bow. Would sell the whole 
\ head, and not her throat alone. Of The concerts will be held at the Russell Theater, Ottawa, collection at a sacrifice or singly. Apply by letter to 
B Pans.) thr ! ibers bu three were really operatic under the patronage of the Duke and Duchess of Con- A. Shepard, 1640 Pine St., Philadelphia. 
oe s Contraito, | MAA DIRECTOR OF 
pa A s Oratorio, A VIOLIN 
= M T Recitals, 
} H Concerts x Department Ban: 


a u™ LOCAL MANAGER 
as LL 323 S.Wabach Aveuue, Cuseage. mand 


MARGUERITE MOORE, 
VIOLINIST 


833 Madison Ave., New York. 


te GRACE WELSH-PIPER 


sai Pay VOICE 
ices Metropolitan Opera House Sidg . New York 
z <a {0 South 18th Street, - Philadelphia 
3 > VIOLINIST 
cd ¥ 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Te, DUBINSKY 





= Address: 4173 Lake Ave,, Phone, Drexel 9339 
Re Exclusive Management: HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Buliding, Chicago, Ii, 


SOFIA STEPHALI 
(Myers R. 
COLORATURA MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Song Recitals, Clubs, Teaching. Graduate of pre 
Conservatory of Music, ow — Corelli. 
anagement, 





» | BERGEY 


TENOR 
Mrs. BERGEY, Pianisi 
Teachers of ee and Plano 
600-601-602 Chicago, Il! 








e Sig, ANTONIO FROSOLONO Sznsszs 


Pupils accepted at Residence Studio 
1227 Bast 44th Place, Chicago, 111. Phone, Brexe! 5078 








Assist nt to MR, 
rT AC HER OF 

Interpretation and Artistic 

488: Lenox 124 East o2d St., 


Oscar SAENGER 
SINGING 

Finish 

New York 





B= MGHAN STUDS 


JOHN DENNIS MEMAN, Pres. 
CAROLINE E. MEBAN, Sec. & freas. 


| ees Volee Development and Artistic Singing 
: Tel. 5946 Columbus Sutte 70. Caraegte Hall 





L TEA T, Pianist 


610 Pine Arts Bullding, Chicago 
A Management fer Concerts HARRY CULBERTSON 


ANNE GRIFFITHS 


OCAL INSTRUCTION 
5535 PA Ayan Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Pormerly with Pit.sburg Orchestra 


SKIDMORE ee OF ARTS 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


E. STANDARD THOMAS 


PER tegen New York 
American Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


LEEFSON-HILLE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Weightman Build 
Braet Schock 808 & 4oth | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


T. Carl WHITMER 


Sato WALNUT STREE PrnrsiuRGH, PAs, PA 
and eal dam Te neties # 


MICHELE GUARINI] 


GRAND OPERA TENOR, 
Director of The Furepesn Conservatory ae 
Vocal Instruction. 
New York, Musin’s Studios, 51 West 76th St. 

















DUNNING SYSTEM _Ov Imrroven Music 

, Stupy For REecinwers. 
Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, 1: West 
36th St, New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore, 


ADELE REAHARD 


PIAN ACCOMPANIST 
$628 alatoesein Street, Pittsburgh, 





PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS, Use the 
AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES, CLUBS. Etc. 

Price, $3.00 Delivered 
439 Filth Ave.—Phons, 4292 Murray Hilli—-New York 


MABEL HUGHES scr" 


615 Lexington Ave,. Hew York Telephone, 1663 Murray Mil! 
Instruction 











Milde POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC 
MANAGEMENT: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 
8 West 36th Street, New York 


SEE A), 


BONE VALERI =: 


Edwin Arthur Kraft 
Organ Recitals 


Tour now 
Booking 











Send for Circalar 


#y Address 
i Trinity Cathedral 
Sten Cleveland, 6 








3s > 


1428 Broadway, New York 


Teacher tet Ertan 
Shariah Multord. Viele Lesbo he 
nette Special aoa pone 





Vocal 
Studios 


RAGNA LINNE 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 








Herbert SAGHS-HIRSGH 


Management: R. £. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, Broadway and 26th Street, New York City 





=BENEDICT-JONES 


CONTRALTO 
Selvist, St. Bartholomew's Church, RewYork 


Maneger : CHARLES LI. JONES 
4260 Broadway. New York 
Phone 4040 Audubon 





GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY 


CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


Tourtag South, 
Southwest a 
tn April-May 


East End, Pittsburg. Pa. 





oo GHIP MAN 


TENOR 
Concerts, Oratorio. Recitals 
Masegemest; M, H. HANSON 
437 Pitth Ave., New York 


Noa 





& 


AND TEACHER 
129 Bast 76th St., New York Mphane, 181 


unt MOR RIL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 


Some prominent pils: Lillia Snelling, Metro 
litan Opera; inifred Mason, soloist First 
hurch Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taeer. 

tenor, formerly Savage Does Co. and Al 

Opera Co., now with “Naughty Marietta” Co.; 

(Anna Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence C. Bawden, 

tenor; Sao Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 

Disciples,) W. 81st St., New York; Mabel Pickard, 

Toronto, and ‘others on application. 


STUDIO: THE CHELSEA, 222 West 284 Strest, 
Herbert MILLER Barton 
Exclusive Managument 


Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
“1710 Chestnut Streetp - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Not all may become Artists, but every one may 
be taught to ting ertistleslly. 


AGGERTY-SNELL 


ROF VOCAL MUSIC 135 Tayler St,. San Antonie, Texas 





Wew Yor 








HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arts Bidg., 




















JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 
STUDIO: 15 W.8ist Strest, Hew York 

Tel, 6144 River 


Lewis SHAW 








ee E 


Bag prscll 
ST. PAUL 



























THE MUSICAL COURIER 














“] Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmannz 


“A great Piano! Pugno 
“‘A tone which blends so well with my voice.” — Sembrich 


It satisfies me completely.”— 


THE BALDWVIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 W. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 








N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all brenghen of music from first Free advantages to students: 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, . > paring, 


Thi h i 
irty-eight of the best known and experienced TERMS fio i 3) PER ‘SUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED M 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
JOUN B. CALVERT, D. D., President. 212 W, 59th St., New York City 
Telephone 2329 Columbus. 
THE FACULTY AND EXAMINERS 
H. Rawtins Bane Jomun Cornetius Gaiccs Pav Savace 


Harmony lectures, 
Ayr. w reading. 





Mary Fipgetia Buyer Lesturz J. Hopcson Haray Rows Swetiuer 
Kare S. Currrenpex Gustav ©. Hornegrcen Henay Scmpaviece 

May L. Ditto Saga JERNIGAN Wa. F. Swermaw 

Fannre O. Gaeene McCatt LANHAM Katuaaine L. Taytoe 
Gro. Cotzeman Gow Daw't. Geecory Mason R. Huwrincrow Woosuan 


26th Season 
Send fer circulars and catalogues KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 


Te) NDIAN ADOLIS CONSERVATORY % MUSIC 


ale MUSIC, THE SPEECH ARTS, MODERN LANGUAGES 


PLANO—Mr Edgar M. Cawley VIOLIN—Mr. Gaylord Yost, Mre 
we Carl Beutel, Miss Eugenie Ella Schroeder Yost, Mra. Ed 
Seorgie » gar M. Cawley. 
SING ING—Mr. Glenn O. Frier . 
mood, Mr Wesley Howard, Mrs. —_ ARTS—Mre. S. T. Hen- 
Glenn O. Friermood 


in addition to the above, are twenty-five teachers of the highest standing 












The !argest and most cornplete school ef Musie amd Dramatic Art ir the 
Middle West. Ideal Residence Department for Young Ladies 
EDGAR M. CAWLBY. Director, 430 Nerth Meridian Street - - Indianapolis, in 4. 





COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AWD DRAMATIC ART 
VICTOR HEINZE, President DR. WM. CARVER WILLIAME, Registrar 
Fall term now in progress. Students may register at any time 


Address Registrar, 9th Ploor. Auditorium Bidg., Chicage, New Phome Nes. 4565 and 4869 Harrison 


MERICAN (CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. CHARTERED BY 
BOARD OF REGENTS. 305 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Emil Reyl, Director. Faculty of Soloists. Instruction in all branches of music. 
from beginning to artistic perfection. Grand Opera School with public pupils 
performances. Prospectus sent on application. 








WALTER KELLER, Director PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS. Use the 

| AMERICAN MUSICAL DIRECTORY 
| Which gives the Addresses of MUSICAL SOCIETIES. CLUBS, Etc 
Price, $3.00 Delivered 


GEORGIA KOBER, President 


HERWOOD, 


Founded by Wm. H. Sherwood, Suite 714, 
Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. All ‘branches of 





music taught by 2s eminent artists and | LOUIS BLUMENBERG, Publisher 
teachers. Ir | 437 PifthAve New York 
Faculty includes: Piano—Georgia Kober, | 
Msi owatia," Sieg tad weer | STUDIO HALL 

: ocal— ‘ tt; | 
Walter Keller; Vocal Srhite oes | so 24th S New York 


Violin—Bernhard Listemann. 
French. 


L. F. GETCHELL 
Manger 


Studios, Clubs 
Recital Hall 


and 


Music, Dramatic Art, 


CHOOL 
CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The Werld's Greatest Masical Berean 








Violas and ‘Cellos 








GERMANY : BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE | 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlio itt eee tan caste ot 
violins whose 
Preprieter and Manager of the Phitharmenic euset’’ trem lowest Gea a 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, & ohtent You know how 
Hamberg; the Bechste.o Hall, Bertin. where cue Gadittiens ae 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ tinguished in power, inten 
d’Albert, Ysaye. Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, any riitiance, evenness 
bh, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio = toc mol opes 
aad many other celebritice. Also manager of the ‘ ~ 
Berlin itharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 
Principal Agency fer Music Teachers . 
have euch @ violin you may 
E 0 hi AR Berlin, W. ca ele Ned on 
Rot, you will be imerewted te 
chel i a bookie An Arty 
: ling st. 6. Touch which | will gtadly 
mall you FRET, aw) which 
CONCERT DIRECTION Con'aion Na: Pe ag ere 
wor tamcen artiets whe 


Deosenenteties of Emmy Destinn, Teresa Carrefio, 

evinne, Brussels String Quartet, Oskar 
$iea Gee Gesellechaft Ger ‘Mackeirens Stern’cher 
Gesang-verein and othe 


use REI DawL ViICLINS. 
Vielins sent te responsible 
persons on triai, for com 
parison with ethor sew er 
famous old vietias; | 

















. - ————! desired, gradual charge 
famhorry Fiand Q Chol) wesc sen, see snes 
7 REINDAHL VIOLINS a eeeEneemenen 
Y pny ane DORSED HY 
GEORGE FELSOM GRANBERR any ‘wrmane Ketan 

PrectialTratoing Courses or Tes wel | > -— a KNOTE REINDARL 
Shae Teeris tan seerp™ ee 26 fae Yan Goree Sheet 
THE f PAELTEN sY win’ am bes tae Street 

Beckicte--Carnegie}Mall-NewlYork "| acum Maumine "CHICAS, CLINGS, 6.8.4 


A. B. Caase PIANos 


Artistanos 


Highest Type of Artistic ‘Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Sudent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


a Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tux Musican 
Covurizg 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 


Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistle 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO co. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1860 
22a Bermburgerstrasse (Philhearmenie), Berlin, 8S. W. 
Reyal Pretesseor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Directer 
Brenche-institute, Berlin-Cheriettenburg, 8-8 Kantetr. 
CONSERVATORY Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCH 
Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all sole and aa 
chestral instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers 
Principal Teachers: Conducting HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Gustay Bumcke. Ale and. 
Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm Klatte, Prof. Philipp Ruefer. Ernest Schauss H« tok, Prof Carl Schode. 
der, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Arthur Willner PIANO—George Bertram Ludwig Breitner, Al. vee 
z, Edwin Fischer, Guenther Freudenberg, Ernst Hofizimmer, Emma Ke ch, Prof. Martie 
Krause, Clara Krause, Prof. James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp. Dr. P. Lutzenko Gustay _ 
Prof. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, Prof. A. Sormann, Theodor %< hoenberger, Prof. E. @. 
bert SINGING—Fravu Ida Auer-Herbeck, Eugen Brieger, Frau Marg. Brieger- Palm, Karl Mare 
(Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Mathilde Mallinger (Royal Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selme 
Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuch! (Royal Chamber Singer), Maéstro G. Scarneo, Wie 
Seidemann, Adolf Schulze, Alfred Michel OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmueh!l VIOLIN 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Prof. Hugo Heermana, Sam Franko, Alexander Fiedemane Mas 
Grinberg, &c., &« HARP—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Direcese 
"CELLO—Eugen Sandow, &&c 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
hours from 11 @& m. tot p. m@ 


lao Conservatory of Music «« Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-Fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Papils, 82 Recitals, 116 Inetcuctere 


Kéecetion from beginaing to ry couress or single branches Principal admiscdee 
begin April ay S granted also wm other times. A = 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


Pupils received at any time 


Coneultaties 

















HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE BIGHEEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nes. 66 and 68 University Place WEW YORE 
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STEINWAY 






| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Factories: ) Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens NEW YORK 


Warerooms: 








THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


( Park Avenue, Borough of en! 
Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 


Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 
AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - ~ HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Se ymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 
Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 





They are alse sold by our accredited representatives in al) principal cities all over the globe 


STEINWAY & SONS 



























Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 






@ @ 












PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 
























“| IMBALE* 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


— 








JEWETT 


PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 


in musical circles everywhere. 


In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JE WET T tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





JEVWETT PIANO CO. 


tured by 


od a. 


Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leomineter, Massa. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes : : : : : : 


The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
oviiets:° 4° 4 4..4::% 4.8535 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 



















& 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
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